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‘ The Epistle * 


TO THE RIGHT HO-norable and all-praisc-worthie 
Ladies, Elizabeth Countcsse of Rutland, and Ladie 
Penelope Riche. 

Give me leave {peerlesse, and in all good gifts unparagon- 
izcd Ladies) though I rrjal^e my fault double to aske leave 
fora faulty which 1 might leave; yet thus to paire you with¬ 
out dislike^ who like {! imagine) each other above other, and 
to oi'hom a like paire long may / seeke, bxit be long ere / 
finde. Such pairing is no empairing, no disparaging, nor 
yet comparing, unless in that good comparison of excel¬ 
lence. This is the number appropriate, at least reciprocall, 
of true love {Mont. 1 . i. c. 27); as the two Tables com¬ 
prised in two commandements of due love. And such is 
Gods proceeding, when Mercic and Truth meete together, 
Righteousnesse and Peace have kissed each other. £i»e« 
as body and soule, braine and heart, memory and under¬ 
standing; so are you two with your two honorablest Lordes 
made, as you should be, even: two Doves, two Lox^es : 
double kinde, double kindnesse. Both like the two Cheru- 
bins on the toppes and sides of the propitiaiorie, respective 
mutually; like the two starres of the North, which our 
Mariners call, the Guardes, directive of our course; like 
your owne eyes, their owne onely matches; yet as much 
pleasing others with their sight, as your themselves {Paul. 
Gio. Imp.). And hereby, as your Cognisance {noblest 
Countesse of Rutland) beares the body or chiefe part of an 
Imprese made for a worthy Dutchesse of Florence : so 
{hope we) you ere long shall adde the soule and life of her 
word, Cum pudorc Ijpta facunditas : to reape as much joy 
by luno, as labour by Lucina, and honor by them both: 
which being so well graffed shall be {as the Italian spake in 
Dutch) Wan Got will {Ibid.): whereof yet a faire patterne 

n— * 44i 
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Preface 

you have here {be it auspicious) associated to you: I mearie 
you {truely^richest Ladie Rich) m riches of Fortune not 
deficient^ buf of body incorw^aroi>/y richer, of mtnde most 
rich: who yet, like Cornelia, were you out-vied, or by rich 
shelves envited to shevt your richest jewclles, would stay 
till your sweet Images {your deere-sweete children) catuC 
from schoolc. And if you may so joy in those your yong 
Schollers, of such hope, of such spirit, so nobly borne, so 
worthily proceeding: how then rnay I boast of both your 
Ladiships, of such proofe, of such meritc, my not onely 
proficierit, but perfect Schollers ? Yea, as of love, so of 
language, peerlesse Ladies? who like that great and good 
Cornelia, not ancly with bountic enteriaine, but of be- 
nignitie invite learned and vertuous strangers, not so much 
to employ, 05 rather to releeve, yea oblige, yea ammuse, 
yea drive them to admiration or veneration of your singular 
sufficiencies, surfuountiug rnagrianirnitic, and inestimable 
value, even from forraine Princes that come to sec this 
happy-happiest Hand to receive gratulations, and merit 
commendations. IVho also, like another of the satfte 
name, to your great and good Pompeys brought an invalu¬ 
able dowrie, not onely of Nobilitie, Learning, Language. 
Musicke, but withall, an unciirious gravitie, and all-accom- 
plrfh't vertue. .So as into this farnilie of these CorncUacs, 
or many cierices into one stocke, the Orator may well con¬ 
clude the wisedome and Z'crtue of many engraffed and col¬ 
lected. /Infi though this Montaii;ne-/-orJ, not so knightly 
as uncivilly, in this your part ncknowledgeth no dozens of 
goo<i -eovieti at any time in one place {Mont. 1 . ii. c. 35) (01 
]• rance 1/ may be, or of hi.v but onely a bare 

trinity, and those Italians, and that abouf their husbandes 
death to die with or afore them; forgetting he had in¬ 
stanced but a little before, out of Propertius and others 
{Ibid. lib. ii. c. 29), in many Indians; who, did they ordi- 
fuirily as touch for their husbands, W'Ould out of doubt 
affectionately doe more for them yel living: yet as even 
those Cornciiacs, atid in that very poynt, both in Plutarch 
(l*lu(. vit. (irac. ft-' both (as Ood have it) 

surviving their husbands, the one prevented by her hus¬ 
bands w'tsc kindnesse, the other with all sympathy attend¬ 
ing his extreame fortune: both while they lived, prescrz’cd 
the dead in Ilotiorable memorie : as also in his kimie three 
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other in Plutarch went as farre; namely Empona, Gamma 
and Damocrita : or this mans TTieoxena, Sextilia, Praxea, 
Pelagia, Sophronia, Fulvia, and many more {Mont. lib. ii. 
c. 27 6** c. 3); since in the Romane proscriptions, as one 
of their Historians doth testifie, many wives were found 
exceeding faithfull, but few men-servants, fewer frienda, 
and fewest sonnes. So neyther is one vertue fit for all, 
not all fit for one vertue: nor w that one so excellent, but 
by more it might be mended: not deeme I his three so 
good, but many have bin, and some be much better: Yea, 
as a Christian, I must deny them good, who cast backe 
Gods good gift before he call for it; leave their faire corps- 
de-guarde ere their Generali discharge them; hope to be 
deified for being their owne murtherers, who should be 
damned if they were so to others; more savage to their 
owne soules, than any beast would be to their owne flesh: 
not of force, but for feare, or for fame at the best: though 
even in that {as Plinic thinkes of two of the same persons) 
the same fact is diversly extolled or abased, as the person 
that doth it, is divers, high or base. Nor would a wiser 
Pajtus than his, yea a better man than his Seneca permitte 
as good an Arria as his her daughter to die as shee did; 
though as willingly she would, but charged her to live after 
for him and his. Better yet {but not much) like I that seely 
one, which this Author approveth by his wise Duke of 
Bretaigne in choice of Isabcll of Scotland {Ibid. lib. i. c. 
24). But since himselfe likes it better to be well used in 
life then at death, and better usage proceeds from better 
vertues {jor better verities make you love as well as be 
beloved: and loyall love from you makes up his mouth, 
with sweeter sawce than death) without that extrenme 
triall, J can tell him we have, and by good hap, my dedica¬ 
tions name unto him, halfe a dozen, better, because more 
x^ertuous, and therefore more loved, and as loving. Or, 
will hee ndmitte but three, if not paires, yet their Peeres, 
/ must say of three as Ariosto saide of one, Credi ogn’ una 
d’ esser quella Fenice {Orl. fu. can. 27): Or as my fellow 
Nolano m his heroycall furies wrote {noble Countesse) to 
your most heroicke father, and in a Sonnet to you Ladies 
of England, You are not women, but in their likenesse 
Nymphs, Goddesses, and of Celestial! substance (Gtor. Bru. 
hero. fur. arg .), 
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Et tiete in ierta quel' ch' in del' le ttelle. 

And above all, that onely divine Dianc>^ 

QuaV i ira voi quel che tra gl‘ astri il sole. 

And cleane contrary to this Censor, the Nobler and the 
Richer you are, the more vertnous and worthy we esieeme 
you by reason and experience. But while I follow my 
guide, I have forsaken my selfe, and while J would winne 
him friends heworkes (/ feare) foes both to him and me of my 
best friends: while he findes but three good^ and that, when 
they did so, as I pray God keepe mine both from cause and 
effect, intention and execution: wherein I follow, if not his 
Paris preacher, at least his douceur Pran^oise (Mon. lib. ii. 
I . 3). But is hee theri so capriccious, so opiniative, so 
paradoxicall ? 1 graunt, sometimes extravagant, often od- 

crocheted, and ever selfe-conceiled to write of /iim 5 ei/e out 
of /ii»ri5c//e. H’hy wrote he then? for and his. But 
why doe I translate him? For your I^diships and yours. 
IVhat? to displease ? Nay, neither doth such extraordi- 
narincsse ever displease, nor is hce ever in his humour: 
for, in the ptdgement (beside others, yea even of the pre¬ 
cise Geuevians he hath so bin judged, and amongest them 
allowed to be printed) of your most learned wise andi 
honourable kinsman, sir Pdward Wotton (who encouraged 
and set me first upon this IVorhe) there are in it so pleasirtg 
passages, so judicious discourses, so delightsome varieties, 
so perswastve conclusions, such learning of all sortes, and 
above all, so elegant a French stile, as (/ thinke) for 
I£ssavi:S. / may say of him, as hee, in this Hooke, did of 
Homer (Ibid. lib. ii. c. 3^); Heere shines in him the great¬ 
est U’l/ ii'i/liou/ example, without exception, deserving for 
his composition to be critituled. Sole NIaisler of Rssayes : 
whose maister-poynt is this, none was before him, whom 
he might imitate ; none hath come after him who could well 
imitate; or at most equalt him: and a wonder it is, he 
therein should be per/eefest, whereof he is first Authour. 
And for p'rcnch eloquence, / may adde that of him, which 
the same Historian doth of Tiillie, It brake-out in full 
streames, full beames. under this Prince thereof, Ford of 
Mont.nj/ne ; so as before him you may be delighted with 
fe“v, but wonder at none, that hath not either scene him, or 
bin sene of him. His worth (hen being so eminent, his wit 
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so excelentf his inventions so rare, his elocutions so ravish- 
ing; nor are my pains misspent in translating, nor will 
your Honours pleasure and leasure be mis-placed or mis¬ 
employed in perusing him. 1 know, nor this, nor any / 
have seen, or can conceive, in this or other language, can 
in aught be compared to that perfect-unperfect Arcadia, 
which all our world yet weepes u'ii/i you, that your all 
praise-exceeding father (his praise-succeeding Countesse) 
your worthy friend (friend worthiest Lady) lived not /<* 
mend or end-it: since this end wee see of it, though at 
first above all, now is not answerable to the precedents . 
and though it were much easier to mend out of an originall 
and well corrected copie, than to make-up so much out of 
a most corrupt, yet see we more marring that was well, 
then mending what was amisse. And if not any principall 
invention, much lesse may any translation at second hand 
come neere it: yet as that Worthie did divinely even in 
French translating some part of that excellent du Flcssis, 
and (05 / have scene) the first septmatne of that Arch-Poet 
du Bartas (which good Ladies, be so good to all, as all this 
age may see, and after-ages honor) so though we much 
more meancly doe in meaner workes (for still I say none 
can anneare him) yet where our Protonotaries doe holde 
the chaire, let us poore Secondaries not be thrust out of 
doores. Of this your Honourable goodnesse dooth assure 
me, and for this, and much more, I must and ever shall 
avo 7 a my selfe To your Honours obliged and devoted in all 
service, Iohn Florio. 

TO THE RIGHT MO-norab!e, Elizabeth Countcss« of Rutland 

'Ihrise-happy Countesse, your thrise-honor'd Sire, 

An othrr Nature, Moro>likc, sur-nained, 

As he in Arte divines! Poems framed. 

In love did to a love divine aspire. 

In both wrou^rht wonders of Prometheus fire; 

So fjol in kind an of-spring no lesse famed, 

Ihs fame's enheritri* to be proclaimed; 

That got. he got himselfe one of Heav'ns quire 
As thr-n his. and your Mothers match you arc 

In parents, nunlrh, and shall {we hope) in breeding, 

Eng/ond to steade with antlent Mssoks race : 

So be you (when we you in praise compare) 

As kinde, in kindenesse thr-m as kinde succeeding. 

Great good-wils gift not great, t’ accept with grace. 

11 Candido. 
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\ To the Honorablj-vertaous Ladle, La ; Penelope Riche. 

Madatiie, to write of you. and doe you right, 

What meane we, or what meanes to ayde meane might 7 
Since HE, who admirably did enditc, 

Entiteling you Perfections heire, loyes light. 

Loves life, Lifes gemme, Vertucs court, Heav’ns delight. 
Nature's chiefe worke, Fair'st booke, his Muses spright, 
Heav'n on Earth, peerelesse Phmnix, Phabe bright, 

^'et said, he w'as to secke, of you to write. 

Unlesse your selfe be of your selfe devising : 

Or that an other such you can Inspire. 

Inspire you can ; but 6 none such can be : 

Your selfe as bright as your mid*day, as rising. 

Yet. though we but repeate who would flie higher. 

And though we but translate, take both in gree. 

II Candido. 
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THE ESSAYES OF 

MICHAEL LORD OF MONTAIGNE 


The second Booke 

CHAPTER I 

OP THE INCONSTANXIE OP OUR ACTIONS 

Those which exercise themselves in controuling humane 
actions^ finde no such let in any one part, as to pecce them 
together, and bring them to one same lustre : h'or, they 
commonly contradict one another so strangely, as it seem- 
eth impossible they should be parcels of one Warehouse. 
Young Marius is sometimes found to be the sonne of 
MarSf and other times the childc of Venus. Pope Boniface 
the Eight, is reported to have entred into his charge, as a 
Fox ; to have carried hirnselfe therein, as a Lion ; and to 
have died like a dog. And who would thinke it was Nero, 
that lively image of cruelty, who being required to signe 
(as the custome was) the sentence of a criminall offendor, 
that had beene condemned to die, that ever he should 
answer? Oh would to God I could never have written ! 
So neare was his heart grieved to doome a man to death. 
The world is so full of such examples, that every man may 
store hirnselfe; and I wonder to see men of understanding 
trouble themselves with sorting these parcels : Sithence 
(me seemeth) irresolution is the most apparant and common 
vice of our nature; as witnesseth that famous verse of 
Publius the Conioedian : 

Malum consilium est, quod mutari non potest. — Pub. Mim. 

The counseil is but bad. 

Whose change may not be had. 

Tliere is some apparance to judge a man by the most 
common conditions of his life, but seeing the naturall 

7 
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Montaigne’s Essayes 

instability of our customcs and opinions; 1 have often 
thouj'lit, that even jjood Authors, doe ill, and take a vvroriu 
rourse, wilfully to opinionatc llicrnsclvcs about framing a 
constant and solidc contexture of us. They chuse an uni¬ 
versal! ayre, and following that image, range and interpret 
all a mans actions; which if they cannot ure^t sufliciently, 
they remit them into dissimulation. Augustus hath escaped 
their hands; for there is so apparent, so sudden and con- 
tifuiall a variety of actions found in him, through the course 
of his life, that even the boldest judges and strictest cen- 
surers, liave beenc faine to give him over, and leave him 
undecided. There is nothing I so hardly beleeve to be in 
man, as constancic, and fiothing so easie to be found in 
him, as inconstancy. He that should distinctly and part 
by part, judge of him. should often jumpe to speake truth. 
\'iew all antiquity over, and you shall finde it a hard matter, 
to chuse out a dozen of men, that have directed their life 
unto one certainc, sctlcfl, anti assured course; which is the 
surest drift of wisdome. For, to comprehend all in one 
word, saith an ancient Writer, and to embrace all the rules 
of our life into one, it is at all times to will, and not to %\ ill 
one same thing. I would not vouchsafe, (saith he) to adde 
any thing ; alwaycs f>rovidcd the will he just : for, if it be 
unjust, it is impossible it should ever continue one. V'erily, 
I have heretofore learned, that \ ice is nothing but a dis¬ 
order, and ssant of measure, and by consequence, it is 
jmpossihle to fasten constancy unto it. It is a sayifig of 
v/fuoici, (as some report,) That consultation and dc- 
hberation, is the beginning of all vertue; and constancie, 
the end and perfection. If by reason or discourse we 
should take a certainc way, we should then take the fairest : 
but no man hath th<^ugl)l on it. 

QiiOd pfitit, frpfttt ifnoH rttiprr omisti^ 

Attunt, et vrl<i* orJifte toto. — MoR \. Episi. i. 0 ^* 

Hr hr Nark's xheti hr scorn *d of lale, 

H'* cI>Ik.*s, distijjrrrs in his hfrs whole r^tAlr 

Our ordinary manner is to follow the inclination of our 
•ipprfite. this way and that way; on the left, and on the 
right han<l ; upv^arrl and dnwnc-ward, according as the 
v.irule of occasions doth transport us: we never ilnnke on 
uhal we would have, but at the instant we w'ould have it : 
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and change as (hat beast that takes tlie colour of the place 
wherein it is laid. What we even now purposed, vve alter 
by and by, and presently returnc to our former biase : all 
is but changing, motion, and inconstancy : 

Ducimur ut nervis alienis mobilt lignum. 

Hor. ii. 5 <i(. vtt. 82. 

So are we drawne, as wood is shoved. 

By others sinnewes each way moved. 

We goc not, but we are carried : as things that flote, 
now gliding gently, now hulling violently; according as 
the water is, either stormy or calme. 

—ndnne vidcmtu 

Quid sibi quisque velit nrscire et quarere semper, 

Cotnmulare locutn quasi onus deponere possit ? 

Luck. iii. 1100. 

See we not, every man in his thoughts height 
Knowes not what he would have, yet scekes he streight 
To change place, as he could lay downe his weight? 

Every day new toyes, each houre new fantasies, and our 
humours move and fleet with the fleetings and movings of 
time. 

Tales iunf hominum mentes, quali Paler ipse 
Jupiter auctifero lustravit lumine terras. —Cic. Fragm. 

Such are mens mindcs, as that great Cod of might 
Surveies the earth with encrease bearing light. 

Wc float and waver betwcenc divers opinions : we will 
nothing freely, nothing absolutely, nothing constantly. 
Had any man prescribed certaine Lawes, or established 
assured policies in his owne head; in his life should we daily 
see, to shine an equality of customes, an assured order, and 
an infallible relation from one thing to anollicr {Empedocles 
noted tliis deformity to be amongst the Agrigentines that 
they gave themselves so over unto delights, as if’ they 
should die to morrow next, and built as if they should 
never die) the discourse thereof were easie to be made. As 
IS scene in young Cato: He that toucht but one step of it 
hath touched all. It is an harmony of well according tunes 
and which cannot contradict it selfe. With us it is cleanc 
contrary, so rnany actions, so many particular judgements 
arc there requir’d. The surest way (in mine opinion) were 
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to refer them unto the next circumstances, without entering 
into further search, and without concluding any other con* 
sequence of them. During the late tumultuous broiles of 
our mangled estate, it was told me, that a young woman, 
not farre from mee, had head-long cast her selfc out of a 
high window, with intent to kill hcrscife, only to avoid the 
ravishment of a rascaly-base souldier, that lay in her house, 
who offered to force her : and perceiving that with the fall 
she had not killed herselfe, to make an end of her enter¬ 
prise, she would have cut her owne throat with a knife, 
hut that she was hindered by some that came in to her: 
Neverthelcsse having sore wounded herselfe, she volun¬ 
tarily confessed, that the Souldier had yet but urged her 
with importunate requests, suing-solicitations, and golden 
bribes, but she feared he would in the end have obtained 
his purpose by compulsion : by whose earnest speeches, 
resolute countenance, and gored bloud (a true testimony 
of her chaste vrrttic) she might appearc to be the lively 
patterne of another f.ucrece, yet know I certainly, that both 
before tlial lime, and afterward, she had beene enjoyed of 
otl1er^ upon easier composition. And as the common say¬ 
ing is: i'';iire and soft, as squemish-honest as she seems, 
although you niissc of your intent, conclude not rashly an 
inviolable chnstitic to be in your ^1isl^esse; I’Or, a groome 
or a horsc-kceper may find an lioure to thrive in; and a dog 
hath a day. .•ln/igonH5 having taken upon him to favour 
a Souldier of his, hy reason of his verlue and valour, com¬ 
manded his Physitians to have great care of him, and see 
whether they could recover him of a lingring and inwaid 
disease, u liich had long tormented him, who being perfectly 
cured, he afterward perceiving him to he nothing so earnest 
and diligent in his affaires, demanded of him, how he was 
so changed from himselfe, and become so [cowardish] : 
your scife good Sir (answered he) have made me so, by 
ridding me of those infirmities, which so did grieve me, 
that I made no acconipt of my life. A Souldier of LucuUus, 
having by his enemies bccnc robbed of all he had, to 
revenge himselfe undertooke a notable and desperat atempt 
upon them ; and having recovered his losses, I.ncutlus con¬ 
ceived a very good opinion of him, and with the greatest 
shrwes of assured trust and loving kindnessc he could 
bethinke himselfe, marie cspet iall accompt of him, and in 
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any dangerous enterprize seemed to trust and employ him 
only: 

VerbU qua timido quoque possent adderc mentem: 

Hor. ii. Epist. H. 34. 

With words, which to a coward might 
Adde courage, had he any spright. 

Imptoy (said he unto him) some wretch-stripped and robbed 
Souldier 

■~~{quantumvis rusticus ibit, 

Ibit <d, quo vis, gui tonam perdidit, inguif.)—39. 

(None is, saith he, so clownish, but will-on, / 

Where you will have him, if his purse be gone) 

and absolutely refused to obey him. When we rcade that 
Mahomet^ having outragiously rated Chasan, chiefe leader 
of his Janizers, because he saw his troup wel-nigh defeated 
by the Hungarians, and hee to behave himselfe but faintly 
in the fight, Chasan without making other reply, alone as 
he was, and without more adoe, with his weapon in his 
band rushed furiously in the thickest throng of his enemies 
that he first met withall, of whom hee was instantly slaine : 
This may haply be deemed, rather a rash conceit, than a 
justification ; and a new spight, than a naturall prowess. 
He whom you saw yesterday so boldly-venturous, wonder 
not if you see him a dastardly meacocke to morrow next : 
for either anger or necessitie, company or wine, a sudden 
fury or the clang of a trumpet, might rowze-up his heart, 
and stir up his courage. It is no heart nor courage so 
framed by discourse or deliberation : These circumstances 
have sctled the same in him : Therefore it is no mar\’cll if 
by other contrary circumstance he become a craven and 
change coppy. This supple variation, and easie yeelding 
contradiction, which is sene in us, hath made some to 
imagine, that wee had two soules, and others, two facul¬ 
ties; whereof every one as best she pleaseth, accompanicth 
and doth agitate us; the one towards good, the other 
towards cvill. Forsomuch as such a rough diversitie can¬ 
not wcl sort and agree in one simple subject. The blast of 
accidents doth not only remove me according to his inclina¬ 
tion; for besides, I remove and trouble my selfe by the 
instability of my posture, and whosoever looketh narrowly 
about himselfe, shall hardly see himselfe twise in one same 
Slate. Sometimes I give my soule one visage, and some- 
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times another, according unto the posture or side I lay her 
in. If I spcake divcrsly of my selfe, it is because I looke 
divcrsly upon my selfe. All contrarieties arc found in her, 
according to some turnc or removing; and in some fashion 
or other. Shainefast, bashful), insolent, chaste, luxurious, 
peevish, pralling, silent, fond, doting, laborious, nice, deli¬ 
cate, ingenious, slow, dull, froward, humorous, debonaire, 
wise, ignorant, fake in words, true-speaking, both liberal), 
covetous, and prodigal). All these I perceive in some 
measure or other to bee in mee, according as I stirre or 
turnc my scife; And whosoever shall hecdfully surv.iy and 
consider himselfe. shall fmde this volubility and discordance 
to be in himselfe, yea and in his very judgement. I have 
nothing to say entirely, simply, and with soliditic of my 
scIfe, without confusion, disorder, blending, mingling; and 
in one word. Distinpuo is the most universall part of my 
logike. Although f ever purpose to spcake good of good, 
am) rather to enterpret those things, that will beare it. 
unto a good sense; yet is it that, the strangenesse of our 
condition admitteth that wc arc often urged to do well by 
vice it selfe. if well doing were not j\idged by the intention 
only. '1 herefore may not a courngious act conclude a man 
CO be valiant. He that is so, when just occasion serveth, 
shall ever be so, and upon all occasions. If it were an 
habitude of vertue, and not a sudden humour, it would 
make a man equally resolute at all assayes, in all accidents : 
Such alone, as in company; such in a single combat, .is in 
a set battel; For, whatsoever some say, valour is all alike, 
aiid not one in the street or icwne, and another in the 
campc or field As cour.igio»isly should a man heare a 
sicknesse in his bed, as a hurt in the field and fe.irc death 
no more at home in his house, than abroad in an assault 
Wc should not then see one same man enter tl)C breach 
or charge his enrmie with an assured and undoutod fierce 
nesse, .and afterward having escaped that, to vexe, to grive 
and torment himselfe like unto a scely woman, or faint¬ 
hearted milke-sop for the lossc of a sute, or death of a 
rhilde. If one chance to he carclcsly base-minded in his 
infanrie. and ronstnntly-resohite in povortic; if he be tiinor- 
ouslyfearefnll at sight of a Barbers razor, and afterward 
sfowtly-UTullsmayed against his enemies swords: The 
action is commendable, but not the man. Divers Crjecians 
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(saith Cicero)cannot endure to looke their enemy in the face, 
yet arc they most constant in their sickenesses; whereas 
the Cim6riani, and CeltiberianSf are mcere contrary. Nihil 
enim potest esse cequahile^ quod non d certa ratione pro^ 
ficiscatur (Cic. Tusc. Qu. ii. f.) : For nothing can beare it 
selfe even^ which proceedeth not from resolved reason. 
There is no valor more extreme in his kinde, than that of 
Alexander; yet it is but in species, nor every where suf¬ 
ficiently full and universall. As incomparable as it is, it 
hath his blemishes, which is the reason that in the idleest 
suspitions, he apprehendeth at the conspiracies of his fol¬ 
lowers against his life, we see him so earnestly to vex, and 
so desperately to trouble himselfe : In search and pursuit 
whereof he demeaneth himselfe with so vehement and 
indiscreet an injustice, and with such a demisse feare, that 
even his naturall reason is thereby subverted. Also the 
superstition, wherewith he is so throughly tainted, bcareth 
some shew of pusilanimitie. And the unlimited excesse of 
the repentance he shewed for the murther of Clilus, is also 
a witnesse of the incqualitie of his courage. Our matters 
are but parcels hudled up, and peeces patched together, 
and we endevour to acquire honour by false ineanes, and 
untrue tokens. I'ertue will not bee followed, but by her 
selfe: And if at any time wee borrow her maskc, upon 
some other occasion, she will as soone pull it from our 
face. It is a lively hew, and strong die, if the soulc be 
once dyed with the same perfectly, and which will never 
fade or be gone, except it carry the skin away with 
it. Therefore to judge a man, we must a long time 
follow, and very curiously markc his steps; whether con- 
stancie doe wholy subsist and continue upon her owne 
foundation in him, Cui vivendi via considerata atque pro^ 
visa est (Cic. Farad, v.); Who hath forecast and con¬ 
sidered the way ol life: whether the variety of occurrences 
make him change his pace (I meane his way, for his pace 
may cither be hastened or slowed) let him run-on : such a 
one (as sayeih the imprease of our good Talbot) goeth 
before the wind. It is no marvell (saith an old writer) that 
hazard hath such power over us, since wee live by hazard. 
It is impossible for him to dispose of his particular actions, 
that hath not in grose directed his life unto one certaine 
end. It is impossible for him to range all peeces in order 
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that hath nut a plot or forme of the total! frame in his head. 
What ava)'lcth the provision of all sorts of colours unto 
one that knowes not what he is to draw? No man makes 
any certainc dcsignc of his life, and wc deliberate of it but 
by parcels. A skilful! archer ought first to knowe the 
marke he aimeth at, and then apply his hand, his bow, his 
string, his arrow and his motion accordingly. Our 
counsels goe a stray, because they are not rightly ad¬ 
dressed, and have no fixed end. No u>inde makes for him, 
that hath uo hitcndeil f>ort to saite unto. As for me, I 
allow not greatly of that judgement, which some made of 
Sophocles, and to have concluded him sufTicient in the 
managing of domesticall matters, against the accusation 
of his ownc Sonne, only by the sight of one of his tragedies. 
Nor doe I commend the conjecture of the Farians, sent to 
reforme the Milesiurts, as suOicient to the consequence they 
drew thence. In visiting and surveying the He, they 
marked the l.andes that were best husbanded, and observed 
the country houses that were best governed. And having 
registred the names of their owners; and afterward made 
an assembly of the Towncs-mcn of the Citie, they named 
and instituted those owners as new Governours and Magis¬ 
trates, judging and concluding, that being good husbands 
and carofull of their houshold affaires, they must conse¬ 
quently be so of publike matters. Wc are all framed of 
flaps and patches and of so shapelcssc and diverse a con¬ 
texture, tlial every peecc and c'very moment playcth his 
p.irt. And there is as much difference found betweene us 
and our s«-!ves, as there is betweene our selves and other. 
A/iigudm rettt piita, unum hominetn agere. ICsleeme it u 
gn-at tyiatter, to play but one man. 

Since ambition may teach men both valour, temperance, 
lihrr.ility. yea and justice : Sith covetoiisncssc may settle 
in the niinde of a Shop-prentisc-boy, brought up in ease 
and idlcnessc. a rlreadlesse assjirance to leave his home¬ 
bred ease, and forgoe his place of education, and in a 
sm.'di barke to yecld himselfe unto the mercy of bliistring 
waves, mercilcssc windes anrl wrathfull Neptune: and that 
it also teacheth discretion and wisdomc ; And that I Vnuj 
her selfe ministreth resolution and hardencsse unto tender 
youth as yet subject to the discipline of the rod, and teach- 
efh tlic ruthlesse Souldier, the soft and tenderly effeminate 
hi .irt of women in their mothers laps. 
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Hac duce custodes iurtim transgftssa jacentes^ 

—Ad juvenem tentbris iola puella vcnit. —Tib. ii. El. i. 75. 

The wench by stealcth her lodg’d guards having siript, 

By this guide, sole, i’ th darke, to’ th yonker skipt. 

It is no part of a well pounded judgement, simply to 
judge our selves by our exteriour actions: A man must 
thorowly sound himselfc, and dive into his heart, and 
there see by what wards or springs the motions stirre. 
But forasmuch as it is a hazardous and high enterprise, 
I would not have so many to meddle with it as doe. 


CHAPTER II 

OF DRUNKHNNESSE 

The world is nothing but variety, and dissemblance. 
Vices are all alike, inasmuch as they are all vices: And so 
doe haply the Stoikes meane it. But though they are 
equally vices, they are not cqunll vices; And that hee who 
hath started a hundred steps beyond the limits 

Quos ultra (itraque nequit cortsisUre rectum, 

Hor. i. Sat. i. 107. 

On this side, or beyond the which 
No man can hold a right true pitch, 

is not of worse condition, than he that is ten steps short 
of it, is no whit credible : and that sacriledge is not worse 
than the stealing of a Colewort out of a Garden. 

Nec vincet ratio, tantundem ut peccet idemque 

Qui teneros caults ctieni fregcfit hofti, 

tt qui noctumus divum sacra legcrit. — Sat. iii. 115. 

No reason can evict, as great or same sinne taints 
Him that breakes in anothers Garden tender plants. 

And him that steales by night things consecrate to Saints. 

There is as much diversity in that as in any other thing. 
The confusion of order and measure of crimes, is danger¬ 
ous : Murlhercrs, Traitors and Tyrants, have too much 
gaine by it : it is no reason their conscience should be 
cased, in that some is either idle or lascivious, or lesse 
assiduous unto devotion. Every man poiseth upon his fcl- 
lowes sinne, and elevates his ownc. Even teachers doe 
often range it ill in my conceit. As Socrates said, that the 
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chicfest ofTicc of vvisdomc, was to distinjjuish g^oods and 
evils. We others, to whom the best is ever in vice, should 
say the like of knowledfjc, to dislinfjuish vices. Without 
which, and that very exact, both vertuous and wicked men 
remainc confounded and unknovven. Now drunkennessc 
amongst others, appeareth to mee a grose and brutish vice. 
The minde hath more part else where; and some vices 
there are, which (if it may lawfully be spoken) have a kinde 
of \ wot not what generosity in them. Some there arc, 
that have learning, diligence, valour, prudence, wit, cun- 
nin:.f, dexterity, and subtlety joyned with them; whereas 
this is mecrely corporall, and icrrcstriall. And the jjroscsl 
and rudest nation, that livelh antonfjst us at this day, is 
only that which keepeth it in credit. Other vices but alter 
and distract the understanding, whereas this utterly sub- 
verteth the same, and astonicih the body. 

— vifii x*\s 

Consfquiltif graviias tnrf^tbfcrufn^ pt(Tpcdiu*t(ut 
CrtifQ lingua, mcdri 

Nant o<uli, ctantof, singultus, furgia gUsfuut 

LccR. iii. 479. 

W'hen once ilir forrr of wine hath inly 
1 vitirs<e is nc\i. iegs fAine would jjoc, 

liul rroHoij cannor. U>oguc tlrawlfs, mindos disperse 
Eyes swinvnir, eruvs, hulcups. hraldes grow. 

The worst estate of man, is where he loseth the know- 
K and j^overnment of himselfe. ;\nd amonj'st other 
ihinj's, it is said, that as must wine hoyling and workinj: 
IT) ;i \esscll, vvorkes and sends upwartl what ever it con- 
laineth in the boltotnc, so doth wine cause those that drinkc 
e\< cssi\( ly of it, workc up, and breake out their most 

concealed secrets. 

- tu safirntiiifu 

Cttras, rf affatiutn focoso 

CetMi/iunt Tftrgis / y«r<*—lloR. »ii. xxi 14 

Thou (witi^-<up) HorM by wine revenie 
The c.Tros. wfmh wise men would toner.Je, 

And close .tI n n^erry meyle. 

fosephu^ reporteth, that by making an Ambassador to 
tipple-square, uhom his enemies had sent unto him, he 
wrested all his secrets out of him. Neverthclcsse .'1 m/»us/i< 5 
havjng trusted Lunus Ptso, that conquered Thracet with 
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the secrotcst affaires he had in hand, had never cause to 
be discontented with him; Nor Tiberius with Co55tti, to 
whom he imparted all his seriousest counsels, although we 
know them both to have so given themselves to drinking 
of wine, that they were often faine to be carried from the 
Senat, and both were reputed notable drunkards. 

^lleiterno infiatum venas de mote Ly<eo. 

ViRC. Buc. Ee. vi. 15. 

Vetnes pufTi up, is used alway. 

By wine which was drunke yesterday. 

And as faithfully as the complot and purpose to kill 
Ccesar committed unto Cimber, who would daily be drunke 
with quafhng of wine, as unto Cassius^ that drunke nothing 
but water, whereupon he answered very pleasantly. What? 
shall I bearc a I'yrant^ tluit am not able to heare it'irie? 
We see our carowsing tospot German souldiers, when they 
are most plunged in their cups, and as drunke as Rats, to 
have perfect remembrance of their quarter, of the watch 
word, and of their files. 

—nec facilii victoria de madidii, et 

Blirsis, alifue mero litubantibus .— Juven. 5<j<. xv. 47. 

Nor is the conquest easie of men sow’st. 

Lisping’ and reeling %vith wine they carow'st. 

I would never have beleeved so sound, so deepe and so 
excessive drunkennesse, had I not read in Histories, that 
Attalus having envited to sup with him (with intent to doe 
him some notable indignity) the same Pausanias, who for 
the same cause killed afterward Philip King of Macedori, 
(a King who by the eminent fairc qualities that were in 
him, bore a testimonie of the education he had learned in 
the house and company of Epaminondas) made him so 
dead-drunke, that insensibly and without feeling, he miqht 
prostitute his beauty as the body of a common hedge- 
harlot, to Mulctticrs, Oroomes, and many of the abject 
servants of his house. And what a Lady (whom I much 
honour and highly estceme) told mce, protesting, that neere 
liurdeaux, towards Castres, where her hou.se is, a widdow 
Country-woman, reputed very chaste and honest, suspect¬ 
ing herselfe to be with childe, told her neighbours, that 
had she a husband, she should verily thinke she were with 
childe. But the occasion of this suspition encreasing metre 
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and more, and perceiving herselfe so big-bellied, that shce 
could no longer concealc it, she resolved to make the 
Parish-priest acquainted with it, whom she entreated to 
publish in the Church, that whosoever hee were, that was 
guilty of the fact, and would avow it, shee would freely 
forgive him, and if hee were so pleased, take him to her 
husband. A certaine swaine or hyne-boy of hers, cm- 
boldncd by this proclamation, declared, how that having 
one Holliday found her well-tippled with wine, and so sound 
asicepe by the chimnie side, lying so fit and ready for him, 
that without a waking her he had the full use of her body. 
W'hom she accepted for her husband, and both live together 
at this day. It is assured that antiquitie hath not greatly 
described this vice. The compositions of diverse Philo¬ 
sophers speake but sparingly of it. Yea, and some of the 
Stoikes deeme it not amissc for man sometimes to take his 
liquor roundly, and drinke drunke thereby to recreate his 
spirits. 

Hoc ifuoijuf rtflutuni ifuotiJam certamtnc maf'nutn 
^ocrotrm palmam promrruissr fcrunl. —C'oh El j 

I hey say, in this too, Socrates the wise. 

And great in %'crtucs cornb.ils, bare the prize. 

('ato that strirt censurer, and severe corrector of others, 
hath beene rc{>roved for much drinking. 

Sarralur el pnsci Calonis 

Strpe mero calutsse virtt4S. — HoR. iii. Od ni ii. 

'Tis s.nid, by use of wine repeated, 

Old Cntncs vertuc oft was healed. 

('yr«.< that so far-renowned King, amongst his other coin- 
mcnd<ition5, meaning to preferre himsclfc before his brother 
Artaxerxes, and get the start of him, aleageth, that he 
could drinke better, and tipple more than he. And amongst 
the best policed and formalest nations, the ciistome of 
drinking, and ()ledging of healths was much in use. f 
h.ivc he.ird Silvius, that excellent Pliisitian of Paris afTirme 
that to preserve the vigor of our stomakc from empairing, 
it is not amisse once a inoneth to rowzc up the same by 
this cxrcssc of drinking; and lest it should grow dull and 
stupid tlierl)y to stirre it up. And it is written, that the 
Pi'rsiaris, after they had well tippled, were wont to consult 
of tlu ir chiefest affaires. My taste, my rcllish and my com- 
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plexioD, are sharper enemies unto this vice, than my dis¬ 
course : For, besides that I captivate more easily my con¬ 
ceits under the auctoritie of ancient opinions, indeed I fmde 
it to be a fond, a stupid and a base kinde of vice, but Icssc 
malicious and hurtfull than others; all which shocke, and 
with a sharper edge wound publike societie. And if we 
cannot give our selves any pleasure, except (as they say) 
it cost us something ; I finde this vice to be lesse chargeable 
unto our conscience than others; besides, it is not hard to 
be prepared, difficult to be found; a consideration not to be 
despised. A man well advanced in yeares and dignitic, 
amongst three principal! commodities he told me to have 
remainine in life, counted this : and where shall a man 
more rightly finde-it, than amongst the naturall? But he 
tooke it ill, delicatenesse, and the choice of wines is therein 
to be avoided. If you prepare your voluptuousnes to drinke 
it with pleasure and daintily neat, you tie your selfe unto an 
inconvenience to drinke it other than is alwayes to be had. 
.\ man must have a milder, a loose and freer taste. 'lo 
be a true drinker, a man should not have so tender and 
squeamish a palat. The Germans doe in a manner drinke 
^ually of all sorts of wine with like pleasure. Their end 
is rather to gulpc it downe freely, than to tast it kindly. 
And to say truth they have it better cheape. Their volupt- 
uousnesse is more plenteous and fuller. Secondarily, to 
drinke after the French manner, as two draughts and 
moderatly, is over much to restraine the favours of that 
God. lliere is more time and constancie required there¬ 
unto. Our forefathers were wont to spend whole nights in 
that exercise, yea often times they joyned whole long dayes 
unto them. And a man must proportion his ordinarie 
more large and firme. I have in my dayes scene a prin¬ 
cipal! Lord ; and man of great employment and enterprises, 
and famous for good successe, who without straining him- 
selfc, and eating but an ordinary mcales-meat, was wont 
to drinke little lesse than five pottles of wine, yet at his 
rising seemed to be nothing distempered, but rather as we 
have found to our no small cost in managing of our affaires 
over-wise and considerate. The pleasure of that, whereof 
w'c would make account in the course of our life ought to 
be employed longer space. It were necessary, as shop- 
boyes or labouring people, that we should refuse no oct a- 
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sion to drinke and continually to have this desire in our 
mindc. It seemeth that wee daily shorten the use of this : 
and that in our houses, (as 1 have scene in mine infancic) 
breakefasts, nimchions, and beavers should be more fre¬ 
quent and often used, than now adayes they arc. And 
should wee thereby in any sort proceed towards amend¬ 
ment? No verily. But it may be, that we have much 
more jjiven our selves over unto paillardisc and all manner 
of luxuric than our fathers were. They are two occupa¬ 
tions, that cntcr-hinder one another, in their vigor. On 
the one side, it hath empaired and wcakned our stomacke, 
.and on the other, sobrietie ser\'elh to make us more jolly- 
quaint, lusty, and wanton for the exercise of love matters. 
It is a wonder to thinke on the strange tales I have heard 
iny father report, of the chastitie of his times. He might 
well speake of it, as he that was both by art and nature 
proper for the use and solace of Ladies. He spake little 
;jnd well, few words, but to the purpose, and was ever 
wont to entermixe some ornament taken from vulgar 
bookes, and above all, Spanish, amongst his common 
s[H:eches : And of all Spanish .Authors, none was more 
familiar unto him than Marcus /lure/iu5. His demeanour 
and carri.age was ever milde, niceke, gentle, and very 
modest, and above all, grave and stately. There is nothing 
lie seoinetl to be more careful! of, than of his honesty, and 
observe a kinde of dcccncie of his per.son, and orderly 
♦ ii corum in his habits, were it on foot or on horsebackc. 
He was exceeding nice in performing his word or promise; 
And so strictly conscientious and obsequous in religion, that 
generally he seemed rather to encline toward superstition, 
than tlic contrary. Though he were but a little man, his 
■ ourage and vigor was great ; he was of an upright, and 
v^eli proportioned stature, of a pleasing, checrcfull-looKing 
countenance, of a swarthy hue, nimbly addicted, and ex- 
(piisitely nimble unto all noble and gentlcman-likc exercises. 

I h.ave scene some hollow staves of his filled with lead, 
V hlcli hoc wont to u^^e and exercise his armes witliall, the 
In Iter to enable himselfe to [>itch the barre, to throw the 
sl« <ige. to cast the pole and to play at fence : and shoocs 
with leaden soles, which he wore to enure himselfe, to leape. 
to vault .md to run. I m.-iy without hliishing say, that in 
fiicmory of himselfe. he hath left certaine petie miracles 
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amongst us. I have scene him when hee was past three¬ 
score yeares of age mocke at alt our sports, and outcoun- 
tenance our youthfull pastimes, with a heavy furr’d Gownc 
about him to leap into his saddle; to make the pommnda 
round about a Table upon his thumb; and seldome to ascend 
any staires without skipping three or foure steps at once. 
And concerning my discourse, hee was wont to say, that in 
a whole Province there was scarse any woman of qualitic, 
that had an ill name. Hee would often report strange 
familiarities, namely of his owne, with very honest women, 
without any suspicion at all. And protested very re¬ 
ligiously, that when he was married, he was yet a pure 
^ had he long time followed the warres beyond 

the Nfountaines, and therein served long, whereof hee hath 
left a Journall-Booke of his owne collecting, wherein hee 
hath particularly noted, whatsoever’happened day by day 
worthy the observation, so long as he served, both for the 
publike and his particular use. And he was well strucken 

i) tooke a wife. For returning out of 

Jtalte, in the ycare of our Lord, one thousand five hundred 
eight and twenty, and being full three and thirty yeares 
old. by the way hee chose himselfe a wife. But come we 
to our drinking againe. The incommodities of age which 
need some helpe and refreshing, might with some reason 
beget in me a desire or longing of this faculty : for, it is 
in a man the last pleasure, which the course of our years 
stea^leth upon us. Good fellowcs say, that naturall heat 
IS first taken in our feet : That properly belongeth to 
infancie. From thence it ascendelh unto the middle re^^ion. 
where it is sctled and continueth a long time : and in mine 
opinion, there produceth the only true, and moving plea¬ 
sures of this corporall life. Other delight and sensualities 
in respect of that, doe but sleepe. In the end. like unto a 
vapour, w’hich by little and little exh.aleth, and mounleth 
aloft. It comes unto the throat, and there makes her last 
bode. Vet could I never conceive, how' any man may 
cither cncrcase or prolong the pleasure of drinking beyond 
thirst, and in his imagination frame an artificial appetite 
and against nature. My stomacke could not well rcncli 
so farre : it is very much troubled to come to an end of that 

accom"*, 7 "7^'- "’y constitution is, to ntakr 

an accompt of drinking, but to succeed meat, and therefore 
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doe I ever make my last draught the greatest. And foras¬ 
much as in age, we have the roofe of our mouthes com¬ 
monly furred with rhume, or distempered, distasted and 
altered through some other evill constitution, wine seemeth 
better unto us and of a quicker relish, according as our 
pores be either more or lesse open and washed. At least 
1 seldome relish the same very well, except it be the first 
draught I take. Armcharsis wondered to see the Graecians 
drinke in greater glasses at the end of their mcales, than in 
the beginning. It was (as I imagine) for the very same 
reason, that the Germans doe it, who never begin to 
carouse, but when they have well fed. Plato forbiddeth 
children to drinke any wine, before they be eightcene yeeres 
of age, and to be drunke before they come to forty. But 
to such as have once attained the age of fortic, he is content 
to pardon them, if they chance to delight themselves with 
it, and allowctli them somwhat largely to blend the influ¬ 
ence of Dionysius in their banquets, that good Ciod, who 
besloweth cheerfulnessc upon men, and youth unto aged 
men, uho laycth and aswagelh the passions of the mindc, 
even as yron is made flexible by the fire : and in his prolil- 
ablc lawes drinking-meetings or quafling companies as 
nece'^sary and commendable (alwaies provided there be a 
thiefe leader amongst them to containc and order them) 
drunkennesse being a good and certaine tryall of cverio 
mans nature; and tluTCwithall proper to give aged men 
the courage to make merry in dancing and in musickc ; 
things alowable and profitable, and such as they dare not 
undertake being sober and setlcd. That wine is capable 
to supply the mind with temperance, and the bodie with 
health. Notwithstanding, these restrictions, partly bor¬ 
rowed of the Carthaginians, ple.ase him well. Let those 
forbcarc it that arc going about any expedition of warre. 
i.et every magistrate, and all judges abstain from it at what 
time they are to execute their charge, and to consult of 
p'lblike afTaires. Let none bestow the day in drinking, as 
the time that is due unto more serious negotirtttons, nor 
the nights wherein a tnan intendeth to got chikiicn. It is 
reported, that Stilpo the Philosopher, finding himscife sur¬ 
charged with age, rlid (lurposcly h.asten his end, by drinking 
of pure wine. The like cause (though not wittingly) did 
,ilso suffocate the vital forces, crazed through old age of the 
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Philosopher Arcesilaus. But it is an old and pleasant 
question, whether a wisemans mind were like to yeeld unto 
the force of wine. 

Si munittr adhibet vim safdentia.—Od. xzviii. 4. 

If unresisted force it bends, 

Gainst wisdome which it selfe defends. 

Unto what vanity doth the good opinion we have of our 
selves provoke us? The most temperate and pcrfectest 
minde of the world, findes it too great a taskc to keep 
herselfe upright, lest she fall by her owne wcaknesse. 
Of a thousand there is not one perfectly rigliteous and 
setled but one instant of her life, and question might be 
made, whether according to her naturall condition she 
might at any time be so. But to joyne constancie unto 
it [is] her last perfection : I meane if nothing should shockc 
her: which a thousand accidents may doe. Lucretius 
that famous Poet, may Philosophic and bandie at his 
pleasure: Loe where he lieth scnselesse of an amorous 
potion. Thinkes any man, that an Apoplexie cannot as 
soone astonish Socrates^ as a poore labouring man? Some 
of them have by the force of a sicknesse forgot their owne 
names, and a slight hurt have overthrowne the judgement 
of others. Let him be as wise as he can, in the end he 
is but a man ; what is more fraile, more miserable, or more 
vaine? W^isdome forceth not our nnturall conditions. 

Sudofts itaque, ti paHotetn existere toto 
Cofpo re, et infringi linguam vocfmque aboriri 
Caligarr oculos, sontre aures, sueddfre artus^ 

Denique concidere ex animi terrore videmus. 

Luck. iii. 155, 

We see therefore, palenesse and sweats ore-grow. 

Our bodies, tonf;ues doe falter, voyce doth breake, 

Eyes dazle, eares buzze. joints doe shrinke below. 

Lastly we swoune by hart-fri^ht. terrours weake. 

He must [sjeele his eyes against the blow that thrcatnelh 
him, being neere the brimme of a percipise, he must cry 
out like a child. Nature having purposed to reserve these 
light markes of her aucthoritie unto herselfe, inexpugnable 
unto our reason, and to the Stoicke vertue : to teach him 
his mortalitie, and our insipidite. He waxeth pale for 
fcare, he blusheth for shame, he groaneth feeling the 
cholike, if not with a desperate and lowd-roaring voyce, 
yet with a low, smothered and hoarse-sounding noyse. 
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Hufnant d $t nihil alitnum ffutct^ 

‘l6R. Hfaui. act. t. sc. i. 7 $. 

He lhinkes» that nothing strange be con, 

To him, that longs to any man. 

Giddic-hcaded Poets, that fainc what they list, dare not 
so much as discharj^e their Heroes from tcares. 

Sic fatur tachryfnans^ clctssiqu^ immilit habrnat. 

ViRG. /En, vi. 1. 

So said he weeping, and so saide, 

IlimseUe hand to (he storage laide. 

Let it suffice him to bridle his affections, and moderate 
his inclinations; for, it is not in him to beare them away. 
Plutarke hiniselfe, who is so jK-rfect and excellent a judf^e 
of humane actions, secinjf firufus and Torquatus to kill 
their owne children, remaineth doublfull, whether vertue 
(ould reach so farre, and whether such men were not 
rather moved by some other passion. All actions beyond 
the ordifuirie lituits, are subject to some sinister interpret 
tation: Forasmuch as our taste doth no more come unto 
that which is above it, than to that w'hich is under it. Let 
us omit that other sect, which maketh open profession of 
hcrcencs. Uut when in the very same sect, which is 
esteemed the most demisse, we heare the bragjijes of 
Metrodorus : Occuf>ai'itc, Fortutia, atque cepi: otrinesque 
aditus tu(ts iTitcrclusi ul ad me aspirare non posses (Melr. 
Cic. Tusc. (Juest. 5). /''off»4ne, 7 Juii'C prevented, c>tut^ht, 

and overtaken thee: / have mured and ramd up all thy 
passaf^is, u'herehy thou rnif^htest atlairie unto nice. W hen 
>lnnAarCHV, hy the appointment of A'lVocreon, the tyrant 
<»f ( ipres, heinjj laid alonjj in a trough of stone, and 
smoten with ynm slcdi^es, ceaseth not to cric out, strcckc, 
smite, and breake; it is not Anaxarcus, it is but his vaile 
you martyr so. When wc hcarc our martyrs, in the 
iniddcsl of a flame cric aloude unto the Tyrant, this side is 
rosted cnou^'^li, cho() it, cat it, it is full rosted, now bej^iti 
on the other. When in Josephus wee heart* a childc all 
to rent with hltini' snippers, and pierced with the breath 
of d rtfioeijuj, to tltfie him to doatli, crie witli a lowdt- 
assured and undismaid voyce ; d'yrant thou loscst lime, loc 
I am still at mine ease ; where is th;it smarting painc, 
where arc those torments, wlicrcvvith whilom thou didst 
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so threaten me? My constancie doth more trouble thee 
than I have feelin^r of thy crucltic : Oh faint hearted varlet,* 
doest thou yeeld when I gather strength? Make mec to 
faint or shrinkc, cause me to moane or lament, force me 
to yccld and sue for grace if thou canst; encourage thy 
satellities, harten thy executioners; loc how they droope 
and have no more power; arme them, slrengtluMi them, 
flesh them. X'erely wee must needs confesse there is some 
alteration, and some furie (how holy soever) in those 
nundes. When we come unto these Stoick evasions; I 
had rather be furious than voluptuous: the sayirtg of 
Antisthenes. Mavfijjy fj.aWov ^ (Anlist. Diocen. 

Laert. vi. c. i), Rather 'ivould I be mnd, than merry. 
W hen Sextius telleth us, he had rather be surprised with 
painc, than sensuality ; when Epicurus undertakes to have 
the goute, to wantonize and faunc upon him, and refusing 
ease and health, with a hearty cheerefulnesse delie all evils, 
and scorncfully despising lesse sharpe griefes, disdavning 
to grapple with them, he blithely dcsireth and calleth for 
sharper, more forcible, and worthy of him ; 

Sptifuftntemquf daft pfcora inirr inertia volts 
Opiat aprum aut fulvitm descendere monte Iconem: 

ViRG. /Cri. IV. 158. 

He wisht. mongsi hartlesse beasts some foniing Bore, 

Or niouniaine-Lyon would come downe and rore. 

Who would not judge them to be prankes of a courage 
rentoved from his wonted seatc? Our minde cannot out 
of her place attaine so high. She must quit it and raise 
her selfc aloft, and taking the bridle in her teeth, carry 
and transport her man so farre, that afterward hee wonder 
at himsclfc, and rest amazed at his actions. As in ex¬ 
ploits of warre, the heat and earnestnesse of the fight doth 
often provoke the noble minded souldiers, to adventure on 
so dangerous passages, that afterward being better 
advised, tliey are the first to wonder at it. As also Poets, 
are often surprised and rapt with admiration at their owne 
labours, and forget the trace, by which they past so happy 
a career. It is that, which some terme a fury or mad- 
ncsse in them. And as Plato sailh, that a sellcd and 
reposed man, doth in vaine knocke at Poesies gate. 
Aristotle lil ewise saith, that no excellent minde is freely 
^•xe.npted from some or other entermixture of folly. And 

II -HH' 
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he hath reason, to call any startinjj or extraordinaric con- 
(how corninenciablc soever) and which cxcccdeth our 
judpcnicnt and discourse, folly. horsomuch as 
is <ut orderly attd nuinaf^ing oj the ruinde, and 

which she addressetf* with measure, and conductelh with 
proportion: And take her owne word for it. Plato 
disputeth thus; that the facultic of prophesying and 
divination is far above us, and that when wee treat it, we 
must be besides our selves : our wisdoine must be dark¬ 
ened and over shadowed by sleepe, by sickenesse, or by 
droxx'zinesse; or by some cclesliall fury, ravished from her 
ownc seat. 


CMAPTFR III 

A CUSiOMK OF THE ILE OP CEA 

If, as some say, to philosophate be to doubt; with much 
more re.ison, to rave and fant.jstiqnize, as I doe, must 
nccess.jrily be to doubt : l*or, to enquire and debate, bc- 
loni,'eth to a scholler, and to resolve appertaines to a 
catlu'dr.ill master. But know, my cathcdrall, it is (he 
authontie of (iods divine will, tliat without any contradic¬ 
tion tloth sway us, atul hath her ratike beyond these 
huttiane arjd vaine contestations. Philip being with an 
.irmed hand entreil llic Countrie of Peltiponyivsus, some one 
told Ofinndii.?, the Lacedemonians were like to endure 
much, if they soiiu:ht not to reobtaine his lost favour. Oh 
varlet as tliou art (answered he.) And wliat can they 
suff«T, who have no feare at all of death? Agis f)elng 
demanded, how a man miglu do to live free, answered ; 
Daptstng and contcnining to die. These and a thousand 
like [/ropositions, which concurre in tins purpose, do 
evid'-iitly inferre some thing beyond the patient expecting 
of death it sclfe, io Ix' sufferctl in this life; witiiesse the 
l^icedemonian child, taken by .1 fj/ignnn5, and sold for a 
slave, who urged by Ins master, to performe some abject 
sef.i'c; Thou slialt sec (said he) w'hom thou hast bought: 
for, it were a shame for mo to serve, having libcrtic so 
neerc at hand, and therewlihall threw himsclfc headlong 
downe from the lop of the house. Arilipater, sharply 
threatning the Lacedemonians, to make them yccld to a 
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certaine request of his; they answered, shouldest thou 
menace us worse than death, we will rather die. And to 
Philip, who having written unto them, that he would 
hinder all their enterprises; What? (say they) wilt thou 
also hinder us from dying? That is the reason, why some 
say, that the wiseman liveth as long as he ought, and not 
so long as he can. And that the favourablest gift, nature 
hath bequeathed us, and which removeth all mcanes from 
us to complaine of our condition, is, that she hath left 
us the key of the fields. She hath appointed but one 
entrance unto life, but many a thousand wayes out of it: 
Well may we want ground to live upon, but never ground 
to die in. As Boiocatus answered the Romanes. Why 
dost thou complaine against this world? It doth not con> 
taine thee : If thou livest in painc and sorrow, thy base 
courage is the cause of it, To die there wanteth but will. 

Unique titors «sl: optimi hoc cavil Deux, 

Efipere vitari nemo non homini potest: 

At nemo mortem : tntlle ad hone adttus patent. 

Sbn. Theb. att. i. sc. i. 

Each where death is : God did this well purvaj, 

No man but can from man life take away. 

But none bnrr’s death, to it lies many 'a way. 

And it is not a receipt to one malady alone; Death is a 
remedy against all evils: It is a most assured haven, never 
to be feared, and often to be sought : All comes to one 
period, whether man make an end of himselfe, or whether 
he endure it ; whether he run before his day, or whether 
he expect it : whence soever it come, it is ever his ownc, 
where ever the ihrccd be broken, it is all there, it’s the 
end of the web. The voluntaricst death, is the fairest. 
IJfe dependeth on the will of others, death on ours. In 
nothing should we so much accommodate our selves to 
our humors, as in that. Reputation doth nothing con- 
cerne such an enterprise, it is folly to have any respect 
unto it. To live is to serve, if the lihertic to dye be wanD 
ing. '[ he common course of curing any inlirmitie, is ever 
directed at the charge of life ; we have incisions made into 
us, we arc cauterized, wc have limbes cut and mangled, 
w'c are let bloud, wc arc dieted. Goe we but one step 
further, wc need no more physickc, we arc perfectly whole. 
Why is not our jugular or throat-vcine as much at our 
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command as the nicdianc? To extreme sicknesses, ex¬ 
treme remedies. Sitviux the Grammarian beiny troubled 
wjth the found no better meanes to be rid of it, tiian 

to apply poison to mortifie lus lej^s. He cared not whether 
they were Podagrees or no, so they were insensible. 
God g^iveth us sufficient privilege, when he placeth us in 
such an estate, ns life is worse than death unto us. It 
is iveithttesse to yeeld to evils, hut folly to foster them. 
I he Stoikes say, it is a convenient natural! life, for a 
wise man, to forgoe life, although he abound in all happi- 
nesse; if he doe it opportunely: And for a foolc to pro¬ 
long his life, albeit he be most miserable, provided he 
he in most part of things, which they say to be according 
unto nature. As 1 otiend not the lawes made against 
theeves, when 1 cut mine owne purse, and carry away 
mim* owne goods ; nor of destroyers when I biirt»e mine 
OX’, tu* xx ood : so am I nothing tied unto lawes mafic against 
murthcrers, if 1 dej)ri\e my selfe of mine owne life, 
//eg* M.ij was wont lo say, that e\ en as the conflition of 
life, so should the qualitie of death depend on our election. 
And Diogenes meeting with the Philosopher, 
lot.g lime afflicted xx ith the dro(>sic. ^tnd tlierefore carried in 
a htTer, who cried out unto him; All hailc Diogenes : And 
to thee no health at all, (replied Diogenes) that endurcst 
to live in so wretched an estate. I rue it is, that a while 
after, p>etisippus as oveitired witli vo languishing a cor)- 
dilion of life, compassed his owne death. But this goetli 
not witliout some contradiction : I'or, many are of opinion, 
that witlmut the espresso commandement of him, that hath 
placed us in this world, xvc ntay by no meano'. forsake 
the garrison of it, and that it is in the Iiatxfis of God only, 
who therein hath placed us. not for our selves alone, but 
for his I'lory, and others serxlce, when exer it sliall (>lease 
him tt> discharge us hence, and not for us to take loaxe ; 
lluit :ve ore not Itorne tor our selves, hut for our Countrie : 

I he Lawes for iheir owne interest nquire an accompt at 
our hands for our selves, and have a ju.st action of murther 
again^’t us. L'Ise as forsakers of o\ir owne rh.irj;c, vve 
arc punished in the otlier world. 

Vfi Mfmi ilrinilf mu; 5 fi qui jl^l Ulhurn 

ft’fl'fttf triilltu. 
ufufuas. — V'lRC r'Kft vi. 4J4. 
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NVxl place they lament.ible hold in hell, 

Whose hand iheir death caus'd causclcssc, (but not well) 
And haling Hie did thence their soules expell. 

There is more constancie in using the chainc that holds 
us, than in breaking the same; and more trial! of stedfast- 
nesse in ReguluSy than in Cato. It is indiscretion and 
impatience that hastncth our way. No accidents can force 
a man to turne his backe from lively vertue: She seeketh 
out evils and sorrowes as her nourishment. The threats 
of fell tyrants, tortures and torments; executioners and 
torturers, doc animate and quicken her. 

Dttris ut ilex tonsa bipennihus 
Nif’tir feract frondis in Aikido 
Per diimtta, per ca-de$, ah ipso 

Oucil opes anitnurtiifue fetro. —Hor. iv. Od. ir. 57. 

As holme.tree doth with hard a?«e lopl 
On hils with many holme-trees topt. 

From losse. from cuttings it doth feele. 

Courage and store rise cv’n from sieele. 

And as the other saith. 


Son est ut putas virtus, pater, 

Tirnere vifani. sed magis tngentihus 
Obstare, nee se vertere ac retro dare. 

Ses. Theb. act. i. $c. 1. 

Sir, 'tis not vertue, as you understand. 

To feare life, but grosse mischiefe to withstand. 

Not to retire, turne backe. at any hand. 

Rebus in adversis facile est conternnere mortem 
Fortius ille faeit, qui miser esse potest. 

xi. Epi. Ivii, 15. 

*'ris easic in crosse chance death to de'^pise : 

He that can wretched be, doth stronger rise. 

It is the part of cowardlinesse, and not of vertue, to 
seek to squat it selfe in some hollow-lurking hole, or to 
hide her selfe under some massie tombe, thereby to shun 
the strokes of fortune. She never forsakes her course, 
nor leaves her way, what stormie weather soever crosse- 
her. 

5 i fraelus iHahotur orbis, 

Impavidam ferient rumcc. — Hor. iil. Od. iii. 7. 

If the world broken should upon her fall. 

The ruincs may her strike, but not appall. 

The avoyding of other inconveniences doth most 


com- 
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monly drive us into this, yc.i, sometimes the slninningr of 
death, makes us to run into it. 

Hie, rOgO, non futor eit, nf tnoriotf^ mori? 

Mart. i». Lf'ig. I.xx.x. 2. 

M.ndncss* is’t not. say 1, 

To dye, lest you should d>c? 

As those who for fearc of a break-neckc downc-fall, doe 
headlong cast themselves into it. 

— 111 sum$na pcricf^Ui ttu'jtl 

titfiOf tps€ fiicU: fortissi^*:iiS Hit est, 

Omi protupiiis si cvuiinus instcftt^ 

Ei dtffcrr^ vii. ic)4. 

I hr very fenre of ils lo coine» hath sent 
Many to mi-ihty dangers : strongest they* 

Who fearfull things t'endure are re*«dv bent, 

If they confront them, yet can thrni delay. 

—-niijuc mortis Vif<r 

Pffcipit humanos ndfi/m, Inrisque Pn/enddP, 

Ut sibi consciscani niorrcriti p^dott Uthitfn^ 

Oblfti /ontiM/i (ufarutft Itunc fsse (nnurcin. 

Lucn. ill. 70. 

So far by fenre of dralh, the hate of life, 

And erring-light, d<Mh men as men posscssc, 

1 hrv grieving kill thrinselves to end the strife, 
Forgetting, feare is spring of their discresse. 

Plato in his lawos, alots him that hath deprived his 
iivcirsl and dccrcst friend of life (that is to say, himsclfc) 
and .'ibricl'cd him of the destinies course, not constrained 
by any publike judf^cment, nor by any lewd and inevitable 
.accident of fortune, nor by any intolerable shame or in¬ 
famy. but llirouj'h basenesse of inindc, and wcaknesse ol 
•a fainl-fearfull courat^c, to h.ivc a most Ijjnominioiis, and 
ever-icproachfull buriall. At^d the opinion which disdain- 
eth our life, is ridiculous: Tor, in fine it is our be'inf^. It 
is our all in all. 1 hin^s tliat have a nobler and richer 
lK*in^, may accuse ours : But it is against nature, wc 
sliould despise, and carelesly set our selves at nauj^ht : It 
IS a particular infirniitic, and which is not scene in any 
other rre.'itiirc, to hate and disdainc himsclfc. It is of like 
vanilic, that wc desire to be other, than we are. 'I'he fruit 
of su< b a desire doth not concernc us, forasmuch as it 
conlt till telh aiui hinderelh it selfc in it sclfc. Ho that 
dcsiffth lo be nude of a man an Anj^'cll. <loth nothin*^ for 
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himseUe: He should be nothing the better by it : And 
being no more, who shall rejoyce or conceive any gladnesse 
of this change or amendment for him? 

Dtbet enim jniseri cut forte etgreque futurum eit. 

Ipse quoque esse in eo turn tempore, cum male possit 
Accidere, — Ibid, 905. 

For he, who shall perchance prove miserable. 

And speed but ill, should then hiiusclie be able 
To be himselfe, when its may chance unstable. 

The security, indolencie, impassibility, and privation of 
this lives evils, which we purchase at the price of death, 
bring us no commoditie at all. In vaine doth he avoid 
warre, that cannot injoy peace; and hootlesse doth he shun 
paine, that hath no nieanes to feele rest. Amongst those 
of the first opinion, great questioning hath beene, to know 
what occasions are sufficiently just and lawfull to make a 
man undertake the killing of himselfc, they call that 
cvXoyov c^aywyijv (Alex. Aphrod.), a reasonable orderly 
outdet. For, although they say, a man must often dye 
for slight causes, since these that kcepc us alive, are not 
very strong ; yet is some measure required in them. 1 here 
are certaine fantastical! and braine-sickc humors, which 
have not only provoked particular men, but whole Nations 
to defeat themselves. I have heretofore aleaged some 
examples of them : And moreover we read of certaine 
Milesian virgins, who upon a furious conspiracie hanged 
themselves one after another, untill such lime as the 
Magistrate provided for it, appointing that such as should 
be found so hanged, should with their owne halters be 
dragged naked thorow the streets of the Citie. When 
Threicion perswadclh Cleomenes to kill himselfe, by reason 
of the bad and desperate estate his affaires stood in, and 
having escaped a more honourable death in the battcll 
which he had lately lost, moveth him to accept of this 
other, which is second to him in honour, and give the 
Conqueror no leisure to make him endure, cither another 
death, or else a sliamefull life. Cleomenes with a Lacede¬ 
monian and Stoike courage, refuseth this counsell as base 
and effeminate : It is a receipt, (saith he) which can never 
faile me, and whereof a man should make no use, so long 
as there remaineth but one inch of hope : That to live, 
is sometimes constancie and valour; That he will have his 
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very ciculh serve his Countric» and by il, shew an act of 
honour and of vcrtuc. Threicion then bcleeved, and 
killed himselfe. Cleomenes did afterwards as much, but 
no! before he had tried and assayed the utmost power of 
fortune. All inconveniences are not so much worth, that 
a man should d\e to eschuc them. Moreover, there bcinf; 
so many sudden chant^^es, and violent nllcralions in 
humutte ihinj^s, it is hard to judj;c in what state or point 
wc are justly at the end of our liope : 

spiral et tri SfTin viftta gladiator arena, 

—61/ firt’f infeito poiltce turba nnnax. 

I he Fencer hopes, (houch downc in lists he lye. 

And people vk-ith turn'd lund threat's he must tUe. 

All things, saith an ancient Proverb, may a man hope 
for, so lonjj as he li\eth: yea, but an.>swcrcth .Senera. 
wherefore shall 1 rather have that in mindc; that fortune 
Can do all things for him that is living', than this; that 
fortune h.iih no power at all over him, who knoweth how 
to dye.' Joseph is seene entfas'ed in so an apparent- 
approaching danjjer, with a whole nation against him, 
that according to humane reason, there was no way for 
him to escaj>e : not withstanding being (as he saith) coun- 
selliri by a friend of his, at that instant, to kill hirnselfe, 
It fell out well for him to opinionate himselfe yet in hope : 
for fortune, beyond all mans discourse, did so turnc and 
change that accident, that without any inconvenience at 
all. he saw hims< Ife delivered : whereas on the contrarie 
Brutus and by reason of the downfall and rash- 

fiose. u'hercuith before due time and occa.sion, they killed 
themse lves ; did utterly lose the relic|ucs of the Roman 
liber tie. whereof they were protectors. The Lord of 
■ fugauu in the hattell of .Serivo/ie 5 , as one desperate of 
the conibats suceesse, which on his side went to wraeke, 
attempted twice to run himselfe thorow the throat with 
las r.ijacr, aru) thought by precipitation to bereave him- 
sc Me of the enjoving of so notable a victorie. I hru 0 
vrene a hundred Hares s:ne themselvr s even in the (.rcv- 
fumnds jaues: Aliquis carfitfici suo mperstes fuit f.SiN. 
P.pist. xiii.l. .Some mnrj hu/h oul-li'.'tul his Hatig-nmu. 

fnu Snhtlis <TVf 

Hvttulti in niiWroi t^vtstns 

Lusit. ft in iolijn fufsut foftunii tocavtt. 

VlRC, /f'’n ni, 4 j6. 
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Time, and o/ turning the divers straine, 

Hath much to bettor brought, fortunes turn'd traine. 

Hath many mock'l, and set them fast againe. 

Pltnie s«iith, there are but three sorts of sicknesses^ 
which to avoid, a man may have some colour of reason 
to kill himselfe. The sharpest of all is the stone in the 
bladder, vyhen the urine is there stopped. Seucen, those 
onely, which for lonyf time disturbe and distract tlie olhccs 
of the minde. To avoid a worse death, some arc of 
opinion, a man should take it at his owne pleasure 
Democritus chiefe of the /Ktolians, being led captive to 
Rome, found meancs to escape by night ; but being pur¬ 
sued by his keepers, rather than he would be taken againe, 
ran himselfe thorow with his Sword. .IrWinoHs and'v'/ifo- 
dotus, their Citie of Kpirus being by the Romans reduced 
unto great extremitie, concluded, and perswaded all the 
people to kill themselves. Hut the counsell, rather to 
yeeld, having prevailed : they went to sceke their owne 
death, and rushed amidst the thickest of their enemies, 
with an intention, rather to strike, than to ward them¬ 
selves. The Hand of Gosa, being sonic ycarcs since sur¬ 
prised and over-run by the Turkes, a certaine Sicilian 
therein dwelling, having two faire daughters ready to be 
married, killed them both with his owne hands, together 
with their mother, that came in to help them. That done, 
running out into the streets, with a crossc-bow in one hand, 
and a caliver in the other, at two shoots, slew ilie two first 
Turks that came next to his gales, then resolutely draw¬ 
ing his Sword, ran furiously among them; by whom 
he was suddenly hewen in pceces : Thus did he save him- 
sclfc from slavish bondage, having first delivered his owne 
from it. The Jewish women, after they liad caused their 
children to be circumcizcd, to avoid the crueltie of Anti- 
ochus, did headlong precipitate themselves and them unto 
death. I have heard it credibly reported, that a Gentle¬ 
man of good qualitic, being prisoner in one of our Gaolcs, 
and his parents advertized that he should assuredly be 
condemned, to avoid the infamie of so rcpronchfull a rlc.-ith, 
appointed a Priest to tell him, that the best remedy for 
his deliverie, was to recommend himselfe to such a Saint, 
with such and such a vow, and to continue eight daves 
without t-iking any sustenance, what faintnesse or weak- 
nesse soever he should fccle In himselfe. Me bclocvcd 

II—•b44i 
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them, and so without thinking on it, was delivered both 
of life nnd danger. Scribonia perswading Litio his nephew 
to kill himselfe, rather than to expect the stroke of justice, 
told him, that for a man to preserve his ownc life, to put 
it into the hands of such as three or foure dayes after 
should come and seek it, was even to dispatch another 
mans busincsse, and that it was no other, than for one to 
serve his enemies, to preserve his bloud, therewith to make 
food. We read in the Bible, that Nicanor the persecutor 
of Ciods Law, having sent his Satellites to apprehend the 
good old man Unsius, for the honour of his vertue, sur- 
named llic father of the Jexves; when that good man saw 
no other meanes left him, his gate being burned, and bis 
enemies ready to lay hold on him, chose, rather than lo 
fall into the hands of such villaincs, and be so basely 
abused, against the honour of his place, to dye nobly, and 
so smote himselfe with his ownc sword ; but by reason of 
his haste, having not throughly slaine himselfe, he ran 
to throw himscllc dowiio from an high wall, amongst the 
throng of people, which making him roomc, he fell right 
upon his head. All which notwithstanding, perceiving life 
to remainc in him, he tooke heart againe ; and getting’- uf) 
on his feet, all goared with bloud, and loadcn with strokes, 
makitjg way through the prease, came lo a craggy and 
<lowne-steepy rocke, where unable to go any furllicr, by 
one of his wounds, with both his hands he pulled out hi< 
guts, and tearing and breaking them, cast them among'^t 
such as pursued him, calling and attesting the vctjgcancc of 
t iod to light upon them. Of all violences committed against 
conscience, the most in mine opinion to be avoided, is that 
w hirh is offered .igainst the chastitie of women, forasmuch 

• IS there is naturally some corporall pleasure commixt with 
It : And therefore the dissent cannot fully enough be joynrd 
llicreunto: An<l it secmclh, that force is in some sort, 
lotertnixed with some will. The ecclesiasticall Storic hath 

• n cspeciall reverence, sundry such examples of devout 
jicr«;ons, who called for death to warrant them from the 
«iiit'iages uhicli some tyrants pre[)nre<l ng.ainst their rcli- 
I'jon and consciences. Peiapiti and Sophronin, both 
t.iuoni/eil; the first, together with her mother and sisters, 
i’> esca[)c the outr.'jgioiis rapes of some souldicrs, threw 
luT selfe into a river; the other, to shun the force of 
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Maxcntius the Emperour, slew her selfe. It shall perad- 
venturc redound to our honour in future ages, that a wise 
Author of these dayes, and namely a Parisian, doth labour 
to perswade the Ladies of our times, rather to hazard upon 
any resolution, than to embrace so horrible a counscll ol 
such desperation. I am sorie, that to pul amonf^st his 
discourses, he knew not the good saying I learnt of a 
woman at TholousCt who had passed through the hands 
of some souldiers : God be praised (said she) that once in 
my life, I have had my belly-full without sinne. Verily 
these cruelties are not worthy of the French curtesie. And 
God be thanked, since this good advertisement; our ayr»- 
is infinitely purged of them. Let it suffice, that in doin^ 
it, they say, A/o, and take it, following the rule of Marot. 
The historic is very full of such, who a thousand waves 
have changed a lingcring-toylsome life with death. Lucius 
Afuntius killed hirnselfe (as he said) to avoid what was 
past, and cschue what was to come, (tramus Sylvauus, 
and 5tafiu5 Proxituus, after they had boene pardoned by 
Nero, killed themselves, either because they scorned to live 
by the favour of so wicked a man, or because they would 
not another time be in danger of a second pardon, seeing 
his so easie-yeelding unto suspicions and accusations 
against honest men. Spargapises sonne unto Quccne 
Tomiris, prisoner by the law of warre unto Cyrus, em¬ 
ployed the first favour that Cyrus did him, by setting him 
free, to kill liimselfc, as he who never pretended to reap 
other fruit by his liberty, than to revenge the infamie of 
his taking upon hirnselfe. Boges a Governour for King 
Xerxes in the country of Ionia, being besieged by the 
Athenians army under the conduct of Cymon, refused the 
composition, to returne safely, together with his good> 
and treasure into Asia, as one impatient to survive the 
losse of what his Master had given him in charge; and 
after he had stoutly and even to the last extremity, de¬ 
fended the Towne, having no manner of victuals left him . 
first he cast all the gold, and treasure, with whatsoever 
he imagined the enemy might reap any commoditic bv, 
into the river Slrimon: Then having caused a great pile 
of wood to be set on fire, and made all women, children, 
concubines and servants to be stripped and throwne into 
the flames, afterward ran-ln hirnselfe, where all were 
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burned. Ninachetuen a Lord in the East Indies, havi.u. 
had an inkhng of the Kin- of Porlu^ales Viceroycs de- 
liberation to dispossesse him, without any apparant cause, 
of the charge he had in Mnlaca, for to give it unto the 
King of Campar: of himselfe resolved upon this resolu¬ 
tion : 1 irst. he caused an high scaffold to be set up, some¬ 
what longer than broad, underpropped with pillars, all 
gorgeously hanged with rich tapestrie, strewed with 
Mowers, and adorned with pretious perfumes : Then having 
put-on a sumptuous long roabe of cloth of gold, richly 
beset with store of pretious stones of inestimable worth, 
he came out of the palace into the street, and by certainc 
steps ascended the scaffold, in one of the corners whereof, 
was a pde of aromaticall wood set afire. All the people 
of the Citie were flocked together, to see what the mean- 
mg of such unaccustomed preparation might tend unto. 
Nijuichetuen with an undantcd-bold, yet seeming-discon- 
tented countenance, declared the manifold obligations, 
which the Portugal Nation was endebted unto him for; 
expostulated how faithfully and truly lie had dealt in his 
charge; that having so often witnessed, armed at all 
assayes for others ; that his honour was much dearer unto 
liiin th<in life, lie was not to forsake the rare of it for 
liimselfe ; tli.it fortune refusing him all meancs to oppose 
hiniselfe against the injurie intended against him, his 
courage, at the least willed liim to remove the feeling 
thereof, and not become a laughing stockc unto the pcojilc, 
.10(1 a triumph to men of Icssc worth than himselfe : vvhich 
uord.s as he was speaking, he cast himselfe into the fire. 
.Se.vfdhi the wife of ,SVn»rt45 and Praxea wife unto J.ahco, 
to encourage their husbands, to avoid the dangers, which 
pressed them, wherein they had no share (but in regard 
of the interest of their conjugal affection) voluntarily 
<ngagcd their life, in this extreme necc.ssitle, to serve 
ihetn, .as an exanifilc to imitate, and company to regard. 
What they pirformcd for their husbands; Cocceiits Ncrvti 
acted for his counlrio, and though Icssc profitable, yet 
»ajuall in true love. That famous Interpreter of the lavves. 
abounding in riches, in re[>utation, in credit, and flourish¬ 
ing in health about the hmperour, had no other cause to 
rid himselfe of life, but the compassion of the miscralde 
estate, wherein ho s.iw the Romano common-wealth. 
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There is nothing can be added unto the daintincssc of 
Fulvius wives death, who was so inward with 
Augustus perceiving he had blabbed a ccrtainc secret of 
imporiance, which he on trust had revealed unto him; 
one morning comming to visit him, he seemed to frowne 
upon him for it; whereupon as guilty, he returneth home, 
as one full of despaire, and in piteous sort told his wife, 
that sithcnce he was falne into such a mischiefe, he was 
resolved to kill himselfe; slice as one no whit dismaied, 
replied unto him ; Thou shall doe but right, since having 
so often experienced the incontinence of my longue, thou 
hast not learnt to beware of it, yet give me leave to kill 
my selfe first, and without more adoe, ran her selfe thorow 
with a sword. Tibiu^ Kiriuj dispairing of his Cities 
safetie, besieged by the Romans, and mistrusting tlieir 
mercic; in their Senates last consultation, after many re¬ 
monstrances employed to that end, concluded, that the"best 
and fairest way, was to escajie fortune by their owne 
hands. I he very enemies sliould have them in more 
honour, and Ilanniball might perceive what faithfull 
frieiids he had forsaken : Knviiing those that should allow 
of his advice, to come, and take a good supper, which was 
prepared in his house, where after great checrc, they 
should drinke together whatsoever should be presented 
unto him : a drinke that shall deliver our bodies from 
torments, free our mindes from injuries, and release our 
eyes and cares from seeing and hearing so many horrible 
mischiefes, which the conquered must endure at the hands 
of most crucll and ofTended conquerors : I have (quoth 
he) taken order, that men fit for that purpose shall be 
ready, when we shall be expired, to cast us into a great 
burning pile of wood. L)i\crse approved of his high reso¬ 
lution, but few did imitate the same. Seven and twentic 
Senators followed him; who after they had attempted to 
stifle so irkesome, and suppresse so terror-moving a 
thought, with quaffing and swilling of wine, they ended 
their repast by this deadly messe : and entrc-embracing 
one another, after they had in common deplored and be¬ 
wailed their countries mis-fortunes; some went home to 
their owne houses, oliiersome stayed there, to be entombed 
with ('ibms in his owne fire; whose death was so long 
and lingring, forsomuch as the vapor of the wine having 
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possessed their veines, and slowed the cfTect and opera¬ 
tion of the poyson, that sonic lived an houre after they 
had scene their enemies enter Capua^ which they caried 
the next day after, and incurred the miseries, and saw the 
calamities, which at so high a rate they had sought to 
eschuc. 7'nt4retj Jubellius, another citizen there, the 
Consull Fuli’ius returning from that shatneful slaughter, 
uhicli he had committed of 325. Senators, called him 
churlishly by his name, and having arrested him; Com¬ 
mand (quoth he) unto him, that I also be massacred after 
so many others, that so thou maist brag to have murthcred 
a much more valiant man than ever thou wast. Fidviuj, 
as one enraged, disdaining him ; forasmuch as he had 
newly received letters from Fame contraric to the in- 
luimanitie of his execution, which inhibited him to proceed 
.•ny further; JuheUius continuing his speech, said: sithence 
ny Countric is taken, my friends butchered, and having 
'vitli mine ownc hands slainc my wife and children, as 
the onely nieanc to free them from the desolation of tliis 
ruine; 1 rnav not dvc the death of niv fellow-citizens, let 
u'i borrow tlie vengeance of this hatcfull life from vertuc : 
And drawing a blade, he had hidden under his garments, 
fSn-rewith ran himselfc thorow, and falling on his face, 
d»<(l at the Consuls feel. Alcxarufer besieged a Citic in 
/ndni, the inhabitants whereof, perceiving themselves 
brougdit to a very narrow pinch, resolved obstinately to 
<lt f)rivc him of the pleasure lie might get of his victoric, 
.*nd together with their Citic, in despite of his humanitio, 
srt both tlic Towne and themselves on a light fire, and 
were all consumed. A new kindc of warring, where 
the enemies <lid all they could, and sought to save them, 
l ay to loose themselves, and to be assured of their death, 
<lid all a man can possible effect to warrant his life. 

a (atie in Spoine, being very wcake of wals, and 
'tlicr defences, to withstand the Romanes that l>esieged 
the s.one ; the inhabitants drew all their riches, and wealth 
mlo the market-place, whereof having made a heap, aixl 
on the top of it placed their wives and children, and cn- 
<r>mp.isscd and covered the same with drie brush wiKid. 
rh.Tt it might burnc the easier, and having appointed fifty 
lustv young nun of theirs for the performance of their 
resolution, made a sally, where following their determined 
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vow, seeing they could not vanquish, suffered themselves 
to be slainc every mothers chllde. The fifty, after they 
had massacred every living soule remaining in the Citie, 
and set fire to the heap, joyfully leaped there-into, ending 
their generous liberty in a state rather insensible, than 
dolorous and reprochfull; shewing their enemies, that if 
fortune had beene so pleased, they should aswcll have had 
the courage to bereave them of the victory, as they had to 
yeeld it them both vaine and hideous, yea, and mortall to 
those, who allured by the glittering of the gold, that moul- 
ten ran from out the flame, thicke and threefold approch- 
ing greedily unto it, were therein smothered and burned, 
the formosl being unable to give bake, by reason of the 
throng that followed them. The Abideans pressed by 
Philip^ resolved upon the very same, but being prevented, 
the King whose heart yerned and abhorred to see the fond- 
rash precipitation of such an execution (having first seized- 
upon and saved the treasure, and moveables, which they 
had diversly condemned to the flames and utter spoyle) 
retiring all the Souldiers, granting them the full space of 
three dayes to make themselves away, that so they might 
doe it with more order and leasurc; which three dayes 
they replenished with bloud and murther beyond all hostile 
cruelty : And which is strange, there was no one person 
saved, that had power upon himselfc. There are infinite 
examples of such-like popular conclusions, which sceme 
more violent, by how much more the effect of them is more 
universall. They are lesse than severall, what discourse 
would not doe in every one, it doth in all : The vehemerxe 
of societie, ravishing particular judgements. Such as 
were condemned to dye in the time of Tiberius^ and dclaid 
their execution any while, lost their goods, and could not 
be buried; but such as prevented the same, in killing 
themselves, were solemnly enterred, and might at their 
pleasure, bequeath such goods as they had to whom they 
list. But a man doth also sometimes desire death, in 
hope of a greater good. I desire (saith Saint Paul) to be 
out of this world, that I may be with Jesus Christ: and 
who shal release me out of these bonds? Cleotnhrntus 
Ambra 4 :iota having read Platoes Pheeton, was so possp<;<;ed 
with a desire and longing for an after-life, that without 
other occasion or more adoe, he went and headlong cast 
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himselfe into the sea. Whereby it appeareth how im¬ 
properly we call this volunlarie dissolution, despaire; unto 
which the violence of hope doth often transport us, and 
as oftcii a peacefull and sctled inclination of judgement. 
jnques du Cosieil Bishop of 5oi5sons, in the voyag;^e which 
S.iini { t'u'cs undertooke beyond the Seas, seeing the Kin*^ 
and all his Army ready to rcturne into France, and leave 
the aflaires of Religion imperfect, resolved with himselfe 
raiher to goc to heaven ; And having bidden his friends 
farewell, in the ofKin view of all men, rushed alone into 
the enemies troops of whom he was forthwith hewen in 
pee<Hs. In a certaine kingdome of these late-discovered 
hi-h-’S, upon tlic day of a solemne procession, in which 

are publlkely carried up and dounc, 
upon a chariot of exc* eding greatnesse : besides that, there 
are nianv scene to cut and slice great mammocks of their 
fjuicke desh. to offer the said Idols; there arc numbers of 
others scene, who prostrating themselves alongst upon the 
ground, endure \ery patiently to l^e mouldrcd and crushed 
to death, under the Chariots wheeles, thinking thereby to 
pDich.'ise after their death, a veneration of lu)lincsse, of 
v-Inch they are not defrauded. The death of this I^ishop, 
arnu'd as wc liave said, argueth more gcncrositic, and 
lessc scnce : the heat of the combat ammusing one part 
of it. Some common-wealths there arc, tl»al have gone 
ihotir to sway the justice, and direct the opportiinitie of 
xoluiitarie deaths. In our Citie of Marseille, they were 
\sont in former ages, c\er to keepe some poison in store, 
>repar(Mj and < omfjounejed witli iiemlocke. at the Cities 
■ barge, for such as would upon any occasion shorten their 
ilaies, h-'iving first approved the reasons of their enterprise 
tuito the six hundred Klders of the Townc, which was their 

S« nate : l or, otherwise it was iinlawfull for anv body. 

• ^ 

except by the Magistrates jx-Tinission, and for very law- 
f'ill\-urgi nt occasions, to lav violent bands upon himselfe. 

I he very same law was likewise used in other places. 
-Sev/jiv l*07uf>cius going into Asia, passed thorow the 
Hand of Ceu. belonging to •'i:rof>ont . it fortuned vv hiKt 
he abode there, fas one reportclh that was in his com- 
paniid that a woman of great authority, having first 
veeldrHl an acconipt unto her (htizens, anrl shcwe<j good 
reasons whv she was resolved to end her lifc» earnestly 
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entreated l^ompey to be an assistant at her death, that so 
it mifjht be esteemed more honourable, which he assented 
unto: and having long time in vaine sought, by vertiic 
of his eloquence (wherein he was exceeding ready) and 
force of perswasion, to alter her intent, and remove her 
from her purpose, in the end yeeldcd to her request. She 
had lived fourc score and ten yeares in a most happy 
estate of minde and body, but then lying on her bed, better 
adorned than before she was accustomed to have It, and 
leaning on her elbow, thus she bespake : The Ciods, Oh 
Sextus Pompeius^ and rather those I forgoe, than those I 
goe unto, reward and appay thee, for that thou hast vouch¬ 
safed to be both a counsellor of my life, and a witnesse 
of my death. As for my part, having hitherto ever tasted 
the favourable visage of fortune, for feare the desire of 
living overlong should make me taste of her frownes, 
with an liappy and successefull end, I will now depart, and 
licence the remainder of my soule, leaving behind me two 
daughters of mine, with a legion of grand-cliildrcn and 
nephewes. That done, having preached unto, and ex¬ 
horted all her people and kinsfolks to an unitie and peace, 
and divided her goods amongst them, and recommended 
her houshold Gods unto her eldest daughter, with an 
assurcdly-staidc hand she tooke the cup, wherein the 
poyson was, and having made her vowes unto Mercuric, 
and prayers, to conduct her unto some happy place in the 
other world, roundly swallowed that mortall potion ; which 
done, she intertained the company w-ith the progresse of 
her behaviour, and as the parts of her body were one after 
another possessed with the cold operation of that venom ; 
unlill such time as shoe said, shee felt-it worke at the 
heart and in her cntrals, shee called her daughter to doc 
her the last olhce, and close her eyes. Plivie reporteth 
of a ccrtainc Iliperhorean nation, wherein, by reason of 
the mtldc temperature of the aire, the inhabitants thereof, 
commonly never dye, but when they please to make t!;em- 
selves away, and that being weary and tired with living, 
they are accustomed at the end of a long-long age: having 
first made merry and good cheare with their friends, from the 
top of an high-steepy rocke, appointed for that purpose, to 
cast themselves headlong into the Sea. Oricving-smrirl, and 
a worse death sceme to me the most excusable incitations. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TO MOKKOW IS A NEW DAY 

I T)0 with sonic reason, as me sccmcth, give prickc and 
praise unto Jaques Amiot above all our French writers, not 
only for his natural purity, and pure clcg^ancie of the 
1011^*^00, wherin he excellcth all others, nor for his inde- 
fatij^ahle constancic of so lon^ and toyle-somc a labour, 
nor for the unsearchable depth of his knowledge, having 
so successefully-happy been able to explainc an Author so 
close and thorny, and unfold a writer so mysterious and 
entanglc<i (for, let any man tell me what he list; I have 
no skill of the Grecke, but I see tliorowoiit al his translation 
a sense so closcly-joyntcd, and so pitliily-continucd, that 
cither he hath assuredly understood and inned the very 
imagination, and the true conceit of the Author, or having 
through a long and rontinuall [conversation], lively planted 
in his initule a gcnerall Idea of that of Plutorkc^ he hath 
at least lent him nothing that doth helve him, or mis- 
seeme liini) but above all, I kon him thanks that lie liath 
had llie hap to chuse, and knowledge to cull-out so worthy 
a wtjrUe, and a h(^oke so lit to the purpose, therewith to 
make so unvaluahlc a present unto his Countric. W'e that 
are in the number of tlie ignorant had l>ecne utterly con- 
found<‘d, had not his hookc raised us from out the dust of 
ignoTvOKe : <iod-a-mcrry his ende\ours wc dare now] both 
speake and write: F\cn Ladles are therewith a )le to con¬ 
front Masters of arts : It is our brc\ iaric. If so good a 
man chance to live, 1 bequeath Xetiophon unto him, to doe 
as much. It is an easier pecce of workc, and so much 
the nuire agreeing with his age. Moreover, 1 wot not 
hi>\v me seemeth. although he roundly and clearly disin- 
fangh- liimselfc from hard passages, that notwithstanding 
his stile is more close an<l nceror it selfe, when it is not 
lahot;red and vM'ested, and that it glideth smoothly al 
his pleasure. I was even now reading of that place, where 
Phttiirhc speaketh of himselfe, that Rustievs being present 
al a declamation of his in Rome, received a packet from 
the I'mpcrotir, which he tcmpori 7 ed to open untill he had 
niadc an end : wherein {snith he) all the assistants did 
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sing^ularly commend the gravitie of the man. Verily, 

being on the instance of curiositie, and on the greedy and 
insatiate passion of newes, which with such indiscreet 
impatience, and impatient indiscretion, induceth us to neg¬ 
lect all things, for to enlertaine a new-come guest, and 
forget al respect and countenance, whersoever we be, sud¬ 
denly to break up such letters as are brought us; he had 
reason to commend the gravitie of f^urficur; to which he 
might also have added the commendation of his civilitie 
and curtesie, for that he would not interrupt the course 
of his declamation; But I make a question, whether he 
might be commended for his vvisdome : for, receiving un¬ 
expected letters, and especially from an Kmperour, it 
might very well have fortuned, that his deferring to read 
them, might have caused some notable inconvenience. 
Recklesnes is the vice contrarie unto curiositie; towards 
which 1 am naturally enclined, and wherein 1 have seen 
many men so extremely plunged, that three or foure dayes 
after the receiving of letters, which hath beene sent them, 
they have beene found in their pockets yet unopened. I 
never opened any, not only of such as had beene com¬ 
mitted to my keeping, but of such as by any fortune came 
to my hands. And I make a conscience, standing ncarc 
some great person, if mine eyes chance, at unwares, to 
steale some knowledge of any letters of importance that 
he readeth. Never was man Icsse inquisitive, or prjed 
lesse into other mens affaires, than I. In our fathers 
lime: the Lord of Boutieres was like to have lost ’J'ur\iin, 
lorsomuch as being one night at supper in very good com¬ 
pany, he deferred the reading of an advertisement, which 
was delivered him of the treasons that were practised and 
comploitcd against that Cilic, where he commanded. And 
Plutarhe himselfe hath taught me, that Julius Ceesar had 
escaped death, if going to the Senate-house, that day 
wherein he was murthered by the Conspirators, he had 
read a memorial which was presented unto him. Who 
likewise reporteth the storle of Archuis, the Tyrant of 
Thebes, how the night fore-going the execution of the 
enterprise that Pelopidas had complotted to kill him, there¬ 
by to set his Countrie at liberlic : another Archios of 
Itkenj writ him a letter, wherein he particularly related 
unto him all that was conspired and complotted against 
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him; which letter bcini^ delivered him uhilst he sate at 
supper, he deferred the opening of it, pronouncing this 
by-woro . 7n morro'.v in a neta doy, wind) afterward was 
turned to a l^rovcrb in (ireece. A wise man may, in mine 
opinioit, for the interest of others, as not unmannerly 
to breake cornpanie, like unto i^usficuj, or not to discon¬ 
tinue some other affaire of importance, remit and defer to 
understand such newes as are brought him: but for his 
owne private interest or particular pleasure, namely, if 
he be a man having publike charge, if he regard his dinner 
so much, that he will not break it off, or his slcepc, tliat 
he will not interrupt it : to doe it. is inexcusable. And 
in fcjrnier ages was the Consularc-placc in Rome, wliich 
they named the most honourable at the table, because it 
was more free and more accessible for such as might 
casually come in, to cntertainc him that should be there 
placed. W'itncsse, tliat though they were sitting at the 
board, they neither omitted nor ga\e over the managing 
of other affaires, and following of other accidents. Hut 
when all is said, it is very hard, chi< fcly in humane actions, 
to prescribe so exact rules liy discourse of reason, that 
fortune doe not sway, and keepe her right in them. 


CHAI’T!' R V 

or COXSCII'NCE 

My brother the Lord of bronze and my selfe, during 
the time of our civil! warres, travelling one day together, 
we fortuned to meet upon the v. ay with a (lentleinan, in 
outward semblance, of good demeanour : He was of our 
contrane faction, but forasmuch as lie counterfeited him- 
sclfc (alicrwise; I knew it not. And liie worst of these 
tunujllnuus infc^tine hroylcs, is, that tb.c car<ls arc so 
shun]e<l (your cnctnic being neither by language nor b\ 
fashion, nor by any other aj)p.ir<*nt marke dislinguishcrl 
from you ; nay, which is more, brought up under the same 
lawes and customes, and Ijrealhing the same ayre) tli.at 
it is a very hard matter to avoid t'onfusion and shun rli'*- 
oriler. \^'hi^!\ ronsideratie)n, m.ide nu* not a little fear<- 
fuil to meet with our troo[)es, csjiccially where 1 was not 
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knowne, lest I should be urj^ed to tell my name, and haply 
doe worse. As other times before it had befalne me; for, 
by such a chance, or rather mistakin^j, I fortuned once 
to lose all my men and horses, and hardly escaped my 
selfe : and amonj^st other my losses, and servants that 
were slaine, the thing that most grieved me, was the un¬ 
timely and miserable death of a young Italian Gentleman, 
whom 1 kept as my Page, and very carefully brought up, 
with whom dyed, as forward, as budding and as hopefull 
a youth as ever I saw. But this man seemed so fearfully- 
dismaid. and at every encounter of horsemen, and passage, 
by, or thorow any Towne that held for the King, I 
observed him to be so strangely distracted, that in the end 
I perceived, and ghessed they were but guilty alarums that 
his conscience gave him. It seemed unto tins secly man, 
that all might apparently, both tlirough his blushing selfe- 
accusing countenance, an<i by the crosses he wore upon 
his upper garments, read the secret intentions of his faint 
heart. (.)f such marvailous-working power is the sti of 
conscience : which often inducelli us to bewray, to accuse, 
and to combat our selves ; and for want of other evidences 
shee produceth our selves against our selves. 

Oceultum quatiente anttr.o tortore (laf’eHum. 

Jl-’vtiv. 5 o/. Tiii. 195. 

'I hoir mjnd<-. (he torrijfntor of sinne, 

Shaking an un<c«-ne whip within. 

The slorie of Bessus the Panian is so common, that 
even children have it in their mouths, who being found 
fault withal], that in mirth he had beaten downe a ()est of 
young Sparrowes, an<l then killed them, answered, he 
had great reason to doc it; forsonuich as those young 
birds ceased not falsly to accuse him to have murlht rcd 
his father, which parricide was never suspected to have 
beene committed by him; and untill tliat day had layen 
secret; but the rcvengefull furies of the conscience, made 
the same partie to reveale it, that by all right was to doc 
penance for so hatefull and unnatiirall a murthcr 
Haiodns corrcctcth the saying of i^luto, That punishnicm 
doth commonly succeed the guilt, and follow sinne at 
hand : for. he affirmeth, that it rather is borne at the 
instant, and together with sinne it selfe. and they are as 
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twinnes borne at one birth together. IVhosoever expects 
punishment, suffercth the samCy and whosoever dcserveth 
it, he doth expect it. Impietic doth invent, and iniquitie 
doth frame torments Of^ninst it selfc. 

kialunx contUiufn consultori ptsitmum. 

Eras. Chtt. x. ctnt. ii. ad. 14. 

Had counsell is worst for the counsclJcr that f’ives the counsell. 

Even as the Waspe stingeth and offendelh others, but 
her stife much more; for, in hurling others, she loseth 
her force and sting for ever. 

— »n ulnrrv /•oniml.—\ IRO. r»ror_i,‘. iv. J3&. 

Thev. while they otlu-rs efinjj. 

Death to thetnscives doe 


The ( fiM/huridcA liave some part in them, which by a 
contrarictic of nature serveth as an antidol or counterpoison 
against their poison: so likewise, as one taketh pleasure 
in vice, there is a certaine conlrarie displeasure engendred 
in the conscienee, which by sundry irksome and painfull 
imaginations, perplexeth and tornienteth us, both waking 

and aslecpe. 


Qtiif'Pt uhi O' HtuJIi f: t iffittii.i i.rpr n/.-i. 

Ant mofbtt deioitntt-s proiftxf ttranfut. 

El din oj I.JiR V. I l 6 n 


M.iiiv lit dri'.iMi»’s oft spisilcu or unhral «l. 
ill vivknessc r.ivinft luive tlv-n tclvcs revr..:r<l. 

And bfou^;ht to biiht lh« ir <innes lent* tunc conm.-ilcd. 


Ap.dlodoriis dreamed he saw himselfc first Pead by the 
SrMhi.ins. and then hoyled in a pot. and that his owne 
he.'irt murmured, saying; I only have caused this mischicfe 
to light upon thee. rpUunis was wont to say, lliat no 
lurking hole can shroud the wicked; lor. they can never 
a-'Sure themselves to be sunieienlly hid<len. sithenre con¬ 
science is ever ready to disclose them to themselves. 


_priftjd CJt hil< ultio. (fUfJ it- 

fiidtft' fifito ifiir — J cv ts . ^«Jt *iu j 


This is lilt- fif-'l rtvrngf. im euilty mind 
Is tj.iinn.j, lhmij!h it self.' b-’ judtje .nsvitn >1 

W hich as ii doth fill us with feare and doubt, so tloth 
it stMic us with assurance and trust. And I mav bolt ly 
sav, liuit I have wad«<l thorow many d.mgcrous hazards, 
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with a more untired pace, only in consideration of the 
secret knowledge 1 had of mine owne will, and innocence 
of my dcsseignes. 

Conscia mens u< cuique sua est, ita eoneipit infra 
Pectora pro facto spemque metumque suo, 

Ovid. Past. L 48$. 

As each mans minde is gutliie, so doth he 

Intie breed hope and fcare, as his deeds be. 

Of examples, there are thousands; It shall suOicc us 
to allcagc three only, and all of one man. Scif>io being 
one day accused before the Roniane people, of an urgent 
and capitall accusation; in stead of excusing himselfe, or 
flattering the Judges; turning to them, he said. It will 
well l>cseeme you to undertake to judge of his head, by 
whose meanes you have authoritie to judge of all the world. 
The same man, another time, being vehemently urged by 
a "I rihtine of the people, who charged him with sundry im¬ 
putations, in liew of pleading or excusing his cause, gave 
him this sudden and short answer. Let us goe (quoth he) 
my good Citizens; let us forthwith goe (1 say) to give 
hartie thankes unto the (iods for the victorie, which even 
upon such a day as this is, they gave me against the 
Carthaginians. And therewith advancing himselfe to 
march before the people, all the assembly, and even his 
accuser himselfe did undelayedly follow him towards the 
Temple. After that, Petilius having becne animated and 
stirred up by Cato to solicite and demand a strict accompt 
of him. of the money he had managed, and which was 
committed to his trust, whilst he was in the Province of 
Antioch; Scipio being come into the Senate-house, of pur¬ 
pose to answer for himselfe, pulling out the booke of his 
accompts from under his gowne, told them all, that that 
booke contained truly, both the receipt and laying out 
thereof; and being required to deliver the same unto a 
Clarke to register it, he refused to doc it, saying he would 
not doc himselfe that wrong or indignitie; and thereupon 
with his owne hands, in presence of all the Senate, tore 
the booke in pccces. 1 cannot apprehend or belecve, that 
a guiltic-caulerized conscience could possibly dissemble or 
counterfet such an undismayed assurance : His heart was 
naturally too great, and enured to overhigh fortune (saith 
Titus T.ivius) to know how to be a criminall offender, and 
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si()npjng:ly to yeeld himselfe to the basencsse, to defend 
his innoccncle. Torture and rackln^j arc dang;crous in¬ 
ventions, and seemc rather to be trials of patience than 
Eb>>j\cs of truth. And both he tha l can, and he that can¬ 
not endure them, conccale the truth. For wherefore shall 
p.iino or smart, rather compell me to corifessc that, which 
is so indeed, than force me to tell that which is not? And 
contrartwise, if he who hath not done that whereof he is 
aectised. is sullicienlly patient to endure those torments; 
uhy shall not he he able to tolerate them, who hath done 
it. and is i^uilly indeed; so deare and worthy a reward as 
life belri'^ f>roposed unto him? I am of opinion, that the 
ground of his invention, proccedeth from the consideration 
of the power and facullie of the conscience. For, to the 
<,'ulliy, it seemeth to ^»i\c a kindc of furtherance to the 
torture, to make him eonfesse his fault, and wcakneth and 
(llsrnayt lh him ; and on the other part, it cncouraj^ct)i and 
strrni^thneth the innocent ap^.iinst torture. To say truth, it 
is a meane full of uncertainty and danj^cr. W hat would 
oi t a man say; nay, what not doe, to avoid so grievous 
[>.lines, aiul slum sucl) torments? 

Ettnni PUi'fitiri dolor. —SliS. ProtYf. 

i <ifmrnl to lyc will drive, 

Ev’n the most innocent alivr. 

Whence it followeth, that he whom the Juilj^e hath 
(oriund, because he shall not dye an innocent, he shall 
brin^' bun to his death, both innocent .and tortured. Many 
thousands have thereby ebar^jed their heads with false con- 
fessitjns. AmonjiSt which I m.ay well place PItylolas, con- 
>idt'rii^«^ the circumstances of the endictmcnl that .l/t’.xdrjJcr 
framed him, and the prof'rcssc of his torture. 

But so it Is, that (as men say) it is the least evill humarie 
weakiK-sse could invent : thou^'h, in my conceit, very in- 
lujmaiMlv, and thorewilhall most unprohlably. Many 
X. rl ins U sse barbarous in that, than the (iravian, or the 
Koin.ine, who terme them so. judi^e it a horrible and crucll 
thii ”. to rackc and torment a man for a fault whereof you 
are set in doubt. Is your ifrnoranee lot^jj of him? What 
tatr he doe wilhall? Arc not you u^iu^t, who because you 
will not put him to death without some cause, yovj doe 
worse than kill him? And that it is so, consider but how 
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often he rather chuseth to dye puiltlesse, than passe by this 
information, much more painfull, than the punishment or 
torment; and who many times, by reason of the sharpnesse 
of it, preventeth, furthercth, yea, and executeth the punish¬ 
ment. I wot not whence I heard this story, but it exactly 
hath reference unto the conscience of our Justice. A 
counlric woman accused a souldier before his Generali, 
being a most severe Justicer, that he, with violence, had 
snatched from out her poore childrens hands, the small 
remainder of some pap or water-gruell, which shee had 
onely left to sustaine them, forsomuch as the Army had 
ravaged and wasted all. The poore woman had neither 
witnesse nor proofe of it; It was but her yea. and his no; 
which the Generali perceiving, after he had summoned her 
to be well advised what shee spake, and that slice should 
not accuse him wrongfully; for, if shee spake an untruth, 
shee should then be culpable of his accusation : But slice 
constantly persisting to charge him, he forthwith, to dis¬ 
cover the truth, and to be throughly resolved, caused the 
accused Souldiers belly to be ripped, who was found faulty, 
and the poore woman to have said true ; whereupon shoe 
was discharged. A condemnation instructive to others. 


CHAPTER VI 

OP EXERCISE OR PRACTICE 

It is a hard matter (although our conceit doe willingly 
apply it selfe unto it) that Discourse and Instruction, 
should sufTiciently be powerful, to direct us to action, and 
addresse us to performance, if over and besides tliat, wc 
doe not by experience exercise and frame our mindc, to tlie 
Iraine whercunto wc will range it : otlierwisc, when we 
shall be on the point of the effects, it will doubtlcssc finde 
it selfe much engaged and cmpcachcd. And that is the 
reason why amongst Philosophers, those that have willed 
to attaine to some greater excellence, have not beenc con¬ 
tent, at home, and at rest to expect the rigors of fortune, 
for fcare she should surprise them unexperienced and finde 
them novices, if she should chance to enter fight with 
them; but have rather gone to meet and front her before, 
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and witting^-earnestly cast themselves to the triall of the 
hardest dillicultics. Some have thereby voluntarily lor- 
saken preat riches, oncly to practise a voluntarie po\crtie : 
others have willingly found out labour, and an ausleriiie of 
a toylesome life, thereby to harden and enure themselves 
to evill, and travell : othersomc have frankly deprived 
themselves of the dearest and best parts of their body, as 
of their eyes, and members of generation, lest their over- 
plcastng, and too-too wanton service, might in any sort 
mollifie and distract the constant resolution of their minde. 
But to dye, which is the greatest worke we have to doc, 
exercise can nothing availc us thereunto. A man may. by 
custon^c and experience, fortific hitnsclfc against griefe, 
sorrow, shame, want, and such like accidents : lUit con¬ 
cerning death, we can but once Icele and trie the same. 
We arc all novices, and new to Icarne when wc come 
unto it. There have, in former times, bccnc found men 
so good husbands and thrifty of time, that even in death 
they h.Tve assayed to taste and (savourj it; and bent their 
minde to observe and sec, what manner of thing that 
passage of death was; but none did ever yet come bacKe 
againe to tell us tidings of it. 

nftfto expCTf^itus 

Sfmfl est vtta pause stquuta, — Lucr. iii. Q73. 

No innn doth e\cr*o(t<'r 

Whoni once hi^ UUs cold rest doth take. 

Julitts, a noble Romano, a man of singular vertue 
and constanrie, having bccne condemned to death by that 
!cwdl\-mischievous monster of men, Caligula: besides many 
marvelous evident assurances he gave of his matchicsse 
resolution, when he was even in the nickc to endure the 
last stroke of the executioner ; a F’hilosopher, being his 
friend, interrupted him with this question, saying: Cantus. 
m what stale is your souk* now; what doth she; what 
ihouglits possesse you now? I thouglit (answered he) to 
keepe me ready and prepared with all my force, to see 
v.h( l)icr in this instant of death, so short and so neerc at 
hand. I might perceive some dislodging or distraction of 
thr sonle. an<l whether it will shew sonic feeling of her 
‘sudden departure ; that (if I apprehend or Icarne any thing 
of her) I may afterward, if I can, rctiirnc, and give adver- 
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tiscment thereof unto my friends. Loe-here a Philosopher, 
not only untill death, but even in death it selfe : what 
assurance was it, and what ficrcenes of courage, to will 
that his owne death should serve him as a lesson, and have 
leasure to thinke else where in a matter of such consc> 
quence; 

—jus hoc animi moritntis habebat.—I^ vcah. vui. 636. 

This pow^r of minde had he. 

When it from him did flee. 

• 

Me seemeth neverthclesse, that in some sort there is a 
mcane to familiarize our selves with it. and to assav it. 

w ^ 

We may have some experience of it, if not whole and per* 
lect, at least such as may not altogether be unprofitable, 
and which may yeclde us better fortified and more assured. 
If we cannot attainc unto it, we may at least approch it, 
and discernc the same : And if we cannot enter her fort, 
yet shal we sec and frequent the approchos unto it. It is 
not without reason we are taught to lake notice of our 
slecpc, for the resemblance it hath with death. How easily 
we passe from waking to sleeping; with how little interest 
we lose the knowledge of light, and of our selves. The 
facultie of slcepe might haply seeme unprofitable, and 
against nature, sithcnce it depriveth us of all actions, and 
barreth us of all sense, were it not that nature dol!i thereby 
instruct us, that she hath equally made us. as well to li\c. 
as to die; and by life presenteth the eternal state unto U'^. 
which she after the same reserveth for us, so to accuston c 
us thereunto, and remove the feare of it from us. liui 
such as by some violent accident are falne into a faintnes 
of heart, and have lost all senses, they, in mine opinion, 
have Vr'cll-nigh beene, where they might behold her inn; 
and natural! v'isatre : Tor, touching the instant or moment 
of the passage, it is not to be feared, it should bring any 
travell or displeasure with it, forasmuch as wc can have, 
nor sense, nor feeling without leasure. Our sufferances 
have need of time, which is so short, and plunged in dcatli, 
that necessarily it must be Insensible. It Is the approclurs 
that lead unto it we should feare; and those mav fall within 
the compasse of mans experience. Many things seeme 
greater by imjtglnation, than by effect. I have pas'^rd 
over a good part of my age in sound and perfect hcaliii. 
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I say, not only sound, but blithe and wantonly-Iustfull. 

I hat slate full of lust, of prime and mirth, made me deeme 
ihe consideration of sicknesses so yrkesomc and horrible, 
that when 1 came to the experience of them, I have found 
their fits but wcakc, and their assaults but faint, in respect 
• f my apprehended feare. Lo here what I daily prove. 
Let me be under a roofe, in a good chamber, warme-clad, 
and well at ease in some tempestuous and stormy night. 

I am exceedingly perplexed, and much grieved for such as 
are abroad, and have no shelter : But let me be in tlic 
storme my selfe, 1 doc not so much as desire to be else¬ 
where. Only to be continually pent up in a chamber, 
seemed intolerable to me. I have now enured my selfc to 
live a whole weeke, yea a nioneth in my chamber full of 
rare, trouble, alteration and weaknesse; and have found, 
ill.It in the time of my best health I moaned such as were 
sicke. much more than 1 can well moane my selfc when I 
.nil ill at ease : and lliat the power of my apprehension did 
u ell-nigh halfc endeare the essence and truth of the thing 
It selfc. I am in good hope tlie like will happen to me of 
death : and that it is not worth the labour I take for so 
I :any preparations as I prepare against her; and so many 
liclpcs ;is I call to sustaine, and assemble to endure tlie 
>hocke .ind \ioUn«:c of it. But li.ib or nab can never 
f.iJ:e too much advantage of it. During our second or 
third troubles (I doe not well remember wfiich) 1 fortuned 
r-ne <la\, for recreation sake, to goe forth and lake the 
ayre, about a league from my house, who am seated even i 
ill the bowels of all troubles of our civill warres of France, 
'•upposing lo be most safe, so neere mine ovv nc home and 
[rjetreite, that I had no need of lietter attend.incc or equi¬ 
page. 1 was mounted upon a very easic-going nag, but 
not very sure. At my returning home againc, a sudden 
orcasion being offered me. to make use of this nag in a 
f t-ecc of service, whereto he was neither trained nor accus- 
iiuned. one of my men (a strong sturdy fellow) mounted 
i.pnri a young strong-licadi. <.1 horse, and that had a 
de'.prr.ite hard mouth, fresh, lusty and in breath; to sliew 
his (ourage, arid to out-goe his fellowcs, fortuned with 
mi/lit .ind mainc to set spurres unto him, and giving him 
llu briille. lo come right into the path where 1 was, and 
a> a Colossus with his wciglit riding over me and my nag. 
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that were both very little, he overthrew us both, and made 
us fall with our heeles upward : so that the naj; lay alongf 
astonied in one place, and 1 in a trance ^rovclin^' on the 
ground ten or twelfe paces wide of him; my face all tome 
and brused, my sword which I had in my hand a good way 
from me, my girdle broken, with no more motion or sense 
in me than a stocke. It is the only swowning that ever I 
felt yet. Those that were with me, after they had assayed 
all possible meancs to bring me to my sclfc againe, suppos¬ 
ing me dead, tooke me in their arines, and with much adoc 
were carying me home to my house, which was about halfc 
a french league thence : upon the way, and after I had 
for two hourcs space, by all, bccne supposed dead and past 
all rccovcrie, I began to stir and breathe : for, so great 
aboundance of bloud was falne into my stomakc, that to 
discharge it, nature was forced to rowze up her spirits. I 
was immediately set upon my feet, and bending forward, 

I presently cast up, in quantitie as much clotlie pure bloud, 
as a bucket will hold, and by the way was constrained to 
doe the like divers times before I could get home, whereby 
I began to recover a little life, but it was by little and 
little, and so long adoing, that my chiefe senses were much 
more enclining to death than to life. 

Perchc dubhiosa ancor del $uo titorno 
Son s'os^icuta ationita la mente. 

For yet ihe minde doubtfuti it*s returne 
Is not assured^ but dslonishcd. 

The remembrance whereof (which yet 1 bcare deepciy 
imprinted in my minde) representing me her visage and 
Idea so lively and so naturally, doth in some sort reconcile 
me unto her. And when I began to see, it was with so 
dim, so weakc and so troubled a sight, that 1 could not 
discerne anything of the light. 

—eomr quel c*hor* her chiude 

Gti orehii, metto tral sonno rl esser desto 

As he thnt sometimes opens, sometimes shuts 
Mis eyes, belweene slecpe and awake. 

Touching the function of the soulc, they started up and 
came in the same progresse as those of the body. I per¬ 
ceived my selfc all bloudy ; for my doublet was all sullied 
with the bloud I had cast. The first conceit I appre- 
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hcndcd, was, that I had received some shot in my head; 
and in truth, at the same instant, there were divers that 
shot round about us. Me thought, my selfe had no other 
hold of me, but of my lips-ends. I closed mine eyes, to 
helpe (as me seemed) to send it forth, and tooke a kinde 
of pleasure to linger and languishingly to let my selfe goc 
from my selfe. It was an imagination swimming super¬ 
ficially in my minde, as weake and as tender as all the rest: 
but in truth, not only exempted from displeasure, but rather 
commixt with that pleasant sweetnesse, which they feele 
that suffer themselves to fall into a soft-slumbring and 
sense-entrancing slecpe. 1 beleeve it is the same state, 
they find themselves in, whom in the agony of death we sec 
to droop and faint thorow weaknesse : and am of opinion, 
we plainc and moane them without cause, esteeming that 
cither they are agitated with grievous pangs, or that their 
voule is pressed with painfull cogitations. It was ever my 
conceit, against the opinion of many, yea and against that 
of Stephanus la Doctie^ that those whom we see, so over¬ 
whelmed. and faintly-drooping at the approches of their 
end, or utterly cast downc with the lingring tediousnesse of 
their deseascs, or by accident of some apoplexie, or falling- 

c rill, 

— (t^i fnOfhi SfTpf com'tuf 
Ante oculcs rtoiifos ut fulnnnit ictu. 

ConrtJtt, tt $pumn$ ei ffefnxt artus, 

extrnfat nttx^os, torqueiuf, 

Inconsionter ct tn jactartdo membra fatiffat) 

l.vcn, iii. 400. 

(Some ojan bv force of sicknc$5c driv’n doth fall, 

.\5 if by thunder stroke, before uur c>c< ; 

He fonics. hr f^rones, he tren^bks over all, 

He raves, he stretches, he’s panting lyes, 

ilr ()r*5 his Urnmrs by tossing. 

Now this now that way crns.sing.) 

or hurt in the head, whom wc hcare throb and rattle, and 
send forth grones and gaspes, although wc gather 5omc 
tokens from tlicm, whereby it scemclh, they have yet some 
knowledge loft and ccrlainc motions wc see them make 
with their body : I say, I have ever thought, they had their 
sonic and body bviried and aslecpe. 

ViVAt ei est vtt>r neseius ipse $Uir. 

Ovio. 7 fijf. i. El ill. 11. 
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lie lives yet knowes not he, 

That he alive should be. 

And I could not beleeve, that at so gfreat an astonish¬ 
ment of members, and dcffailance of senses, the soiile could 
maintaine any force within, to know hcrselfe; and therefore 
had no manner of discourse tormentinfj them, which might 
make them judge and fecle the misery of their condition, 
and that consequently they were not greatly to be moaned. 
As for my selfe, 1 imagine no slate so intolerable nor con¬ 
dition so horrible, as to have a feelingly-afflicted sonic, 
void of meanes to disburthen and declare her selfe : As I 
would say of those we send to execution, having first 
caused their tongue to be cut out were it not that in this 
manner of death, the most dumbe seemes unto me the 
fittest, namely, if it be accompanied with a resolute and 
grave countenance. .And as those mi.scrable prisoners 
which light in the hands of those hard-harled and villenous 
Souldiers of these times, of whom they are tormented with 
all maner of crucll cntreatic, by compulsion to drawe them 
unto some excessive and unpossible ransome, keeping them 
al that while in so hard a condition and place, that they 
have no way left them to utter their thoughts and expresse 
their rniserie. The Poets have fained, there were some 
Gods, that favoured the release of such as sufTcrd so 
languishing deaths. 

—hunc Dill 

Sactum juisa fero, tequt isto corpvre solvo. 

\’|RC. /En. iv. 703, Iris. 

This lo death sacred. I. as was rny charge. 

Doc bcare, and from this body fh'*o enlarge. 

And the faltering speeches and uncertaine answers, that 
by conllnuall tinging in their eares and incessant urging 
them, are somlimcs by force wrested from llu-m or by the 
motions which seeme to have some slmpathy with* that 
whereof they are examined, is notwithstanding no witnes 
that they live at least a perfect sound life. We do also 
m yawning, before sleep fully seize upon us, apprehend as 
It were m a slumber, what is done about us, and with a 
troubled and uncertaine hearing, follow the voyces, which 
seeme to sound but on the outward limits of our’ soulc 
^ind frame answers according to the last words we heard, 
which taste more of chance than of sense: which thing 
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now I have proved by experience, I make no doubt, but 
hitherto, 1 have well judi;cd of it. For, first lyinjj as in a 
trance, I laboured even with my nailes to open my doublet 
(for I was unarmed) and well I wot, that in my imagination 
I felt nothing did hurt me. For, there arc severall motions 
in us, which proceed not of our free wil. 

Semianitnfjque nneant digiti, f«rtutnqu< retrattant. — x. 396. 

The haUo-dcad lingers stirr«, and feck, 

(Though U (hey cannot stirre) tor Steele. 

Those that fall, doe commonly by a natural! impulsion 
cast their armes abroad before their falling, which shewoth, 
that our members have certaine olliccs, which they lend 
one to another, and possesse certaine agitations, apart from 
our discourse : 


I'uleifctos •n^'niOTont currut abscindere membra, 
t 't tretnrtf tn terra videalur ah tirlii6us, id quod 
Peitiltt cunt tytetis tamrrt homittti vis 

Sfobililale mall non quit srnttre doloretn. — LucR. hi. 6.}X. 

I hey sav. sitli-hi'aring ch.'tnots liinbes bereave, 

^o as uf> f.iith, that which cut-olT they leave. 

Oiith sei-iii'- to (]ii.ikc ; when yet mans force and mindc 
Doth not the paine, through so quick molion, tindo. 


My stomackc was surcharged with clotted Ijloud. niy 
hands i>f themselves were still running to it, as olten tlicv 
arc wont (vea against the knowledge of our will) where wo 
feck it to itch. '1 here are n^any creatures, yea and sotno 
men. in whom after they arc dead, we may sec their 
mu>kles to close and stirre. All men know by experience, 
there be some parts of our bodies, which often without any 
consent of ours doc stirre. stand and lyc downe againc. 
Now these passions, which but exteriourly touch us, can¬ 
not properly be termed ours; kor, to make them ours, a 
m.in must w-holy be engaged unto lliem : .And tlic paincs 
that our feet or bands feele whilst we sleepc, arc not our>. 
When I came mere my house, where the tidings of mv 
fall u.is already come, and those of my housliold met me. 
with such outcries as arc tised in like times. 1 did not only 
answer some words, to what I was demanded, but some 


tell me. I had the memory to conimand my nun to give 
mv wife a horse, whom 1 perceived to be over-tired. .ind 
l.ibouring in the w.iy. which is very hilly, foiile, and rugged. 
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It seeiDcth this consideration proceeded from a vipllant 
soulc : yet was I cleane distracted from it, they were but 
vaine conceits, and as in a cloud, only moved by the sense 
of the eyes and eares : They came not from my selfc. All 
which notwithstandin|v, 1 knew neither whence I came, nor 
whither I went, nor could 1 understand or consider what 
was spoken unto me. They were but light effects, that my 
senses produced of themselves, as it were of custome. 
Whatsoever the soulc did assist it with, was but a dreame, 
being lightly touched, and only sprinkled by the soft im¬ 
pression of the senses. In the meane time my state was 
verily most pleasant and easefull. 1 fell no manner of care 
or affliction, neither for my selfe nor others. It was a 
slumbering, languishing and extreme weaknesse, without 
any paine at all. I saw mine owne house and knew it not; 
when 1 was laid in my bed, I felt great ease in my rest, 
For I had bcene vilely hurred and haled by those poore 
men, which had taken the paincs to carry me upon their 
armes a long and wearysome way, and to say truth, they 
had ail beene wearied twice or thrice over, and were faine 
to shift severall times. Many remedies were presently 
offered me, but 1 tookc none, supposing verily I had bcene 
deadly hurl in the head. To say truth, it had beene a very 
happy death : For. the weaknesse of my discourse hinderd 
me from judging of it. and the fceblenesse of my body from 
feeling the same. Me thought I was yeclding up the 
ghost so gently, and after so casie and indolent a manner, 
that I feele no other action lesse burihcnsome than that 
was. Rut when I began to come to life againe and recover 
my former strength, 

Ut fanJi'in 5 <n.ui 5 fonvifu^r^ mri, 

Ovft>. Ttist, 1. El. ifi. 14. 

At Kfvl \vh<*n .ill the I 

Rf'fallVJ and oIlf*rtr*d wrr<*. 

which was within two or three houres after, I presently felt 
my selfe full of aches and paincs all my body over ; for 
each part thereof was with the violence of the fall much 
brused and tainted: and for two or three nights after I 
found my self so ill. that I verily supposed 1 shold have 
had anoth' T fit of death : Hut that a more lively, and 
sensible one ; (and to speak plaine) I feele my bruscs yet, 
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and fearc me shall do while I live : I will not forget to tell 
you. that the last thing I could rightly fall into againe, 
was the remembrance of this accident, and I made my men 
many limes to repeal me over and oxer againe, whither I 
was going, whence I came, and at what houre that chance 
befell me, before 1 could throughly conceive it. Concern¬ 
ing ihe manner of my falling, they in favour of him who 
had becnc the cause of it, concealed the truth from me. 
and told me otlier Him flam tales. But a while after, and 
th<- morrow next when my memorie began to come to it 
selfe againe, and represent the state unto me, wherein I 
wa> at the instant, wltcn I perceived the horse riding over 
me (for being at niy lieeles, I chanced to espy him, and 
lulde my selfe for dead; yet was the conceit so sudden, 
that fe.are liad no leasure to enter my thoughts) me seemed 
it was a flashing or lightning, that smote niy soule with 
sh:ikmg, and that I came from another world. Tins dis¬ 
course of so slight an accident, is but valne and frivolous. 
\vere r>ot the instructions I liave drawne from thence for mv 
us« ; lor truly, for a man to acquaint himsclfc with death, 
I r.[uie no bettor w.ay than to approch unto it. Now as 
/'/jMc sailh, every man is a good discipline unto himsclfe, 
ab^.l\es prox i<led he be (o [jrie into liimselfe. 'I his 

is not my doctrine, it is but my study; .And not another 
in.ins Ir«ison. but mine owne ; Vet ought no man to blame 
me if I impart tlic same. Wlml serves my turnc, may 
h.aply serve .mother mans ; otherwise 1 niarre nothing ; what 
I m.ihv use of. is mine owne; And if 1 play the foolc, it 
is .at mine owne cost, and without any other bodies inter¬ 
est l-or it is but a kirul of folly, that dyes in me. and 
hath no irainc. We have notice but of ixxo or three former 
.mci'nf'., th.it li.tve trodden this path; >et can we not say, 
v^hrthcr altogetluT like unto this of mine, for we know but 
their names. No man since h.ath followed their steps : it 
is a thorny and crabl>cd cnt< rprise, and more than it makes 
shew of, to follow so strange and x'.igabond a path, as th.it 
of our spirit ; to penetr.ite the sh.'idx , .and enter the ihicke- 
covered depths of these internall winding crankes ; To chuse 
so many, and settle so scvcrall aircs of his agitations : And 
tis a new extraordinary amimising. that distracts us from 
tin- common occupation of the world, ye.i and from the 
most recommended : Many yearcs arc past since I have no 
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other aime. whereto my thoughts bend, but my seUe, and 
that I controule and study nothing but my selfe. And if I 
study any thing else, it is immediatly to place it upon, or 
to say better, in my selfe. And me thinkes I erre not, as 
commonly men doe in other sciences, without all com¬ 
parison lesse protitablc. 1 impart what I have learn'l by 
this, although 1 greatly content not my selfe with the pro- 
gresse 1 have made therein. There is no description so 
hard, nor so profitable, as is the description of a mans owne 
life: Yet must a man handsomely trimme-up, yea and dis¬ 
pose and range himself to appeare on the Theatre of this 
world. Now I continually tricke up my selfe; for I unccs- 
santly describe my selfe. Custome hath made a mans 
speech of himselfe vicious. And obstinately forbids it in 
hatred of boasting, which ever seemeth closely to follow 
ones selfe witnesses, whereas a man should wipe a childes 
nose, that is now called to un-nose himselfe. 

In vicium dticit tulpu: /u^a.—>H or. Art. Foci. 31. 

Some shunning of some sinne, 

Doc draw some further in. 

I finde more eviil than good by this remedy : But sup¬ 
pose it were true, that for a man to entertainc the company 
with talking of himselfe, were necessarily presumption : 1 
ought not following my gcnerall intent, to refuse an action 
that publisheth this crazed quality, since 1 have it in my 
selfe : and I should not conceale this fault, which I have 
not only in use, but in profession. Nevertheless to speake 
my opinion of it, this custome to condemne wine is much 
to blame, because many are therewith made drunke. Only 
good things may be abused. And 1 beleeve this rule hath 
only regard to popular defects : They are snaflles wliere- 
with neither Saints, nor Philosophers, nor Divines, whom 
we heare so gloriously to speake of themselves, will in any 
sort be bridled. No more doe I, though I be no more the 
one than other. If they write purposely or directly of it, 
yet when occasion doth conveniently Icade them unto it, 
faine they not, headlong to cast themselves into the lists? 
Whereof doth Socrates treat more at large, than of him¬ 
selfe? To what doth he more often direct his Disciples 
discourses, than to speake of themselves, not for tlieir 
bookes lesson, but of the essence and moving of their soule ? 
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\Ve religiously shrive our selves to God and our Confessor, 
as our neighbours to all the people. But will some answer 
me, we report but accusation; wee then report all: For, 
even our \ertuc it selfe is faulty and repentable; My art 
and profession, is to live. Who forbids me to speake of it, 
according to my sense, experience, and custome; Let him 
appoint the Architect to speake of buildings, not according 
to himsclfe, but his neighbours, according to anothers skill, 
and not his owne. If it be a glory, for a man to publish 
his owne worth himsclfe, why doth not Cicero prefer the 
eloquence of lloriensius^ and liortensius that of Cicero? 
Some may peradvcnlurc suppose that by deeds and effects, 
and not simply by words, I witnesse of my selfc. I princi- 
piillv set forth my cogitations; a shapelesse subject, and 
which cannot fall within the compasse of a worke-manlike 
produtlion; with much adoe can I set it downc in this 
ayrie body of the voice. Wiser men, and more learned 
and devout, have lived avoiding all apparent effects. 
Ffitets would speake more of fortune, than of me. They 
\silnesse their part, and not mine; unlcsse it be conjectur- 
ally an<i uncertainly : Parcels of a particular shew : I wholy 
set forth and expose my selfe: It is a Sceletos; where 
at lirsl sight appeare all the vaincs, muskics, gristles, 
sir^ne^^cs, and tendons, each sevcrail part in his due place. 
The effect of the cough producetli one part, that of palc- 
nesse or panting of the heart another, and that doubtfully. 
1 write n(ft my gests. but my selfe and iny essence. I am 
of opinion that a man must be very wise to cstccme him- 
selfc, and equally conscieticlous to give testimony of it : 
be it low, be it high indifferently. If 1 did absolutely seeme 
good and wise unto my selfc, 1 would boldly decl.arc it. 
lo s[>r.ike lesse of himsclfe than he possesseth, is folly and 
not nuxbstv. To pay himsclfe for lesse than he is worth, 
is h.isetiessc and pusilaniniity, saith Aristotle. No vertue 
.'lids it selfe with false-hood ; and truth is never a matter 
of errour. And yet for a man to say more of him selfe, 
than he can well prove, is not ever presumption, though 
often soltishncssc. For a man to over-wccnc. and please 
himsclfe exceedingly with what he is, and fall into indis¬ 
creet hue with liimscife, is in my conceit, the substance 
of this vice. The best remedy to cure him, is to doe cleanc 
contrary lo that which those appoint, who in forbiddmg 
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men to speake of themselves, doe consequently also inhibit 
more to thinke of themselves. Pride consisteth in conceit: 
The tongfue can have no great share in it. For one to 
ammuse on himselte, is in their imagination to please him- 
scUe : And for a man to frequent and practise himselfe, is 
at an over^dcare rate to please himselfe. But this excesse 
doth only breed in them, that but superficially feele and 
search themselves, that are scene to follow their affaires, 
which call idlenesse and fondnesse, for a man to entertaine, 
to applaud and to endcare himselfe, and frame Chimeraes, 
or build Castles in the ayre; deeming themselves as a third 
person and strangers to themselves. If any be besotted 
with his ownc knowledge, looking upon himselfe, let him 
cast his eyes towards former ages, his pride shall be abated, 
his ambition shall be quailed; for there shall he finde many 
thousands of spirits, that will cleane suppressc and tread 
him under. If he fortune to enter into any sclfc-presump- 
tion of his ownc worth, let him but call to remembrance 
the lives of Scipio and Ppaminondas: so many armies, and 
so many Nations, which leave him so far behind them. 
No particular quality shall make him proud, that therewith 
shall reckon so many imperfect and weake qualities that are 
in him, and at last the nullity of humane condition. For- 
somuch as Socrates had truly only nibled on the precept 
of his fiod. to know himselfe, and by that study had learned 
to contemne himselfe, he alone was esteemed worthy of 
the name of Wise. Whosoever shall so know himselfe, let 
him boldly make himselfe knownc by his owne mouth. 


CHAPTER VII 

OF THE RECOMPEN’CES OR REWARDS OP HONOUR 

Those which write the life of Augustus Ccesar, note this 
in his military discipline, that he was exceeding liberall 
and lavish in his gifts to such as were of any desert; but 
as sparing and strait-handed in mecre recompences of 
honour. Vet is it that himselfe had beene liberally gratified 
by his Unkle with militarie rewards, before ever he went 
to warres. It hath beene a witty invention, and received 
in most parts of the worlds Common-wealths, to establish 
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and ordaine certaine vainc and worlhlcs inarkes, therewith 
to honor and rccompcncc vertue : As arc the wreathes of 
Lawrell, the Chaplets of Oakc, and the Garlands of Myrtle, 
the forme of a ccrlainc peculiar garment; the privilege to 
ride in Coach thorow the City; or by night to have a Torch 
earned before one : Some particular place to sit-in in com¬ 
mon assemblies; the prerogatives of certainc surnames 
and titles, and proper additions in armes, and such like 
things; the use wlicreof hath bcenc diversly received ac¬ 
cording to the opinions of Nations, which continucth to 
this day. \N'c have for our part, together with divers of 
our neighbour-Nation, the orders of Knight-hood, which 
only uere established to this purpose. V’erily it is a most 
laudable use, and profitable custome, to finde mcanes to 
reward the wortli, and acknowledge the valour of rare and 
excellent men, to satisfie and content them with such pay- 
mc-nts, as in no sort cliarg<* the common-wealth, and put the 
Prince to no cost at all. And that which was ever knowne 
by ancient experience, and at otlicr times we have plalnely 
perceived amongst our selves, that men of qualilie, were 
♦•ver more Jealous of such recompences, than of others, 
win rein was both gaine and profit : which was not without 
reason and great a()paren('e. If to the prize, which ought 
simply to be of honour, there be other commodities and 
riches joyned, this kinde of commixing, in stead of cncrcas- 
ing the estifnation tliereof, doth empnire, dissipate, and 
abridge it. The order of the Knights of Saint MUhacl i«i 
France, which of so long continuance hath bcene in credit 
aiTurngst us, had no greater conirnoditic than that it hail 
no manner of communication with any other advantage or 
prolil. which hath heretofore !)cene the cause, that there 
was no charge or state of what quality soever, whereto 
the nobilitie pretended with so much desire, or aspired with 
more affection, as it did to obtainc that order; nor calling, 
that was followed with more respect or greatnessc. Vcrluc 
embracing with more ambition, and more willingly aspiring 
after a recompence. that is mecriy and simply her owne. 
and which is rather glorious, than profit.ihlc. For, to say 
trutli, other gifts have no use so worthy; inasmuch, as 
they arc Imployed to all manner of occasions. U'ith riciies 
a man doth rewanl the service of a groome, the ddigcncc 
of a messenger, the hopping of a dancer, the tricks of a 
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vaulter, the breath of a Lawyer, and the basest offices a 
man may receive; yea, with tlic same paultry pelfe mony, 
vice is payed and sinne requited, as Hattcrey, murther, 
treason, Maquorelage, and what not? It is then no 
marvell. if vertue doth lesse willintjly desire this kinde of 
common trash, mony, than that which is oncly proper and 
peculiar to her selfe, and is altogether noble and generous. 
Augustus had therefore reason, to be much more niggardly 
and sparing of this last, than of the former, forasmuch as 
honour is a privilege which drawes his principal essence 
from rarenesse : And so doth vertue itselfe. 

Cut t*ia/uj est netno, ifuis bonus esse potest? 

Mart. xii. Epig. Ixxxii. j. 

To him who f^ood can serme, 

\\ ho doth none bad esiceine? 

We shall not see a man highly regarded, or extraordin¬ 
arily commended, that is curiously careful! to have his 
children well nurtured, because it is a common action, how 
just and worthy praise soever it be : no more than one 
great tree, where the forrest is full of such. 1 doc not 
fhinke that any Spartane Citizen did boastingly glorihe 
himselfe for his valor, because it was a popular vertue in 
that Nation : .And as little for his fidelity, and contempt of 
riches. There is no recompence fals unto vertue, how 
great soever it be, if it once have past into custome : And 
I wot not whether we might call it great, being common. 
Since then the rewards of honour, have no other prize and 
estimation than that few enjoy it. there is no way to dis¬ 
annul! them, but to make a largesse of them. Were there 
now more men found deserving the same than in former 
ages, yet should not the reputation of it be corrupted. And 
it may easily happen that more deserve it : P'or, there is 
no vertue, doth so easily spread it selfe as military 
valiancic. There is another, true, perfect, and Lhilo- 
sophicall, whereof I speake not (1 use this word according 
to our custome) farre greater and more full than this, which 
is a force and assurance of the soule, equally contemning 
all manner of contrarie accidents, upright, uniforme, and 
constant, whereof ours is but an easie and glimmering raie. 
Custome, institution, example and fashion, may effect what 
ever they list in the establishing of that I speake of. and 
easily make it vulgarc, as may plainly bee scene by tlie 
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experience our civill warres give us of it. And whosoever 
could now joync us together, and eagerly flesh all our 
people to a common enterprise, wc should make our ancient 
military name and chivalrous credit to flourish againe. It 
is (nost certainc that the recompence of our order did not 
in former times only concerne (irovvis, and respect valour; 
it liad a further aime. It was nc\cr the reward or pavmenl 
of a valiant souldler; but of a.famous Caplaine. The skill 
to obey could not deserve so honoraf)Ie an hire : for, cast 
we bacKc our eyes to antiquity, we shall perceive, that for 
the worthy obtaining thereof, there was required more 
untversall warre-like expertnesse, and which might im- 
Ijrace tlie greatest part, and most parts of a military man; 
S’('(pic enit)i eadem ttulitarcs ei ifnperatorite artes s«uf; 
For iiie san\c arts ami parts belong not to a generall and 
i'oniiiioti Souldier; and who besides that, should also bee 
of a lit and accommf)flal)lc condition for such a ditrnilic. 
But I say, th«at if more men should now adayes be found 
worthy of it, than have beene heretofore, yet should not 
our Princes be more liberall of it ; and it had beene much 
belter, not to bestow it upon all them to whom it was due. 
tli.m for ever to lose, (as of late we have done) the vise of 
so profit.ible an invention. No tn/iti of courage vouchmfeth 
to ad'^'atilnge hinisclfc of that zvhtch common unto many. 
And those which in our da)es, have least merited that 
honoura!>le recom[>enc<r. sceme, in all apf)arence. most to 
disihiine it, bv that inennes to pi.ire themselves in the rnnke 
of those to whom the wrong is offered by unvvortliy bestow¬ 
ing and vilifying of that badge, which particularly was due 
unto them. Now by defacin;,^ and abolishing this to sup¬ 
pose, suddenly to be able to bring into cridit, and renuc a 
vcmlilable custorne, is no convenient enterprise, in so licen¬ 
tious, so corrupted, and so declining an age, as Is fliis 
wherein we now live. And it will come to pa^ve that the 
l.isi slnill even from her birth incur the inci»mmodilivs. 
which liave lately ruined .ind overthrowne the other. The 
rules of this new ortlers-vliNperisatioiv had nci <1 ti» be other¬ 
wise wTCsti d and constrain! <1. fvir to give it authority : and 
this tmniiltvioijs si.tsnn is not capable of a short and ordered 
!)ri<lh-. Ih'sltles, before a man is able to gi'e credit unto 
it. It is requisite a m.in lose the memory of tlu* first, and 
of the contempt wlu rcinto it is falk n. 1 his place might 
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admit some discourse upon the consideration of valour, and 
difference hctweene this vertue and others : But Plutarch 
havini’ often spoken of this matter, it were in vaine here 
for mee to repeat what he sayes of it. This is worthy to 
be considered, that our nation giveth the chicfe prchcniin- 
ence of all vertue unto valiancie, as the Etymology of the 
word sheweth, which commelh of valour, or worth : and 
that according to our received custome, when after the 
phrase of our court and nobility we speake of a worthy 
man, or of an honest man, we thereby inferre no other 
thing than a valiant man; after the usuall Roman fashion. 
For, the generall denomination of vertue doth amongst 
them take her Etymology, of force or might. The only 
proper and esscntiall forme of our nobility in France, is 
military vocation, it is very likely, that the first vertue 
that ever appeared amongst men, and which to some hath 
given preheminence over others, hath beene this by whicli 
the strongest and more couragious have become masters 
over the weakest, and purchased a particular rankc and 
reputation to themselves : Whereby this honour and dignity 
of speech is left unto it : or else these nations being very 
warlike, have given the price unto that of vertues, which 
was the worthiest and more familiar unto them. Even as 
our passion, and this heart-panting, and mind-vexing carc- 
full diligence, and diligent carefulnesse, which we con¬ 
tinually apprehend about womens chastity, causeth; also 
that a good woman, an honest woman, a woman of honour 
and vertue, doth In effect and substance, signific no other 
thing unto us, than a chaste wife or woman; as if to bind 
them to this duty, we did neglect all others, and gave them 
free liberty to commit any other fault, to covenant with 
them, never to quit or forsake this one. 


CHAPTER VIII 

OP THE APFECTIOS OF FATHERS TO THEIR CHILDREN 

TO THE LADY OF ESTISSAC 

Madame, if strangencssc doe not save, or novelty shield 
mee, which arc wont to give things reputation, I shall 
never, with honesty, quit my selfe of this enterprise; yet 

li—*0 441 
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is it so fantastical!, and bearcs a shew so different from 
common custojne. that that may haply purchase it free 
passrti^'c. It Is a melancholy humor, and consequently a 
hatefuil enemy to my naturull complexion, bred by the 
anxietie, and produced by the ang^uish of carkin^ care, 
whereinto some yeares since I cast my selfe, that first put 
thi'' humorous conccipt of writinjj into my head. And 
lindln^ my selfe afterward wholy unprovided of subject, 
and void of other matter; 1 have presented my selfe unto 
my selfe for a subject to write, and argument to descant 
upon. It is the only booke in the world of this kinde, and 
of a wilde extravaj^ant desi^^nc. Moreover, there is ito- 
Thin" in it worthy the inarkin”;' but this fantasticaincsse. 
For, to so v.iinc a ground and base a subject, the worlds 
best workman, could never have given a fashion deserving 
to he accompted of. .\ow (worthy Lady) sithcnce I must 
pourtray my selfe to the life, 1 should have forgotten a part 
f>f importance, if iherewitliall I had not represented the 
honour I have e\cr yedded to your deserts, which I have 
especially beene uilling to declare in the forefront of this 
( haplcr ; Forasmuch as amongst your other good parts, 
and cominemlablc qualities, that of loving amil\, which 
you have shewen to your children, holdeth one of the first 
rankes. W hosoever shall understand and know the age, 
wheiein your late husband the Lord of Esti<isac left you a 
U’iddow, the great and honorable matches have bccne 
offered you (as worthy and as many as to any other Lady 
m i'fiince of your condition) the constant resolution, and 
resolute consl<incie, wherewith so many yeares you have 
sustained. ;«iuj even in spight, or athwart so m.mlfold 
thorny dillu ulties; the charge and conduct of their affaires. 
\\hich have tossed, turmoylcd and removed you in all 
corners of Erance, aiul still hold you besieged; the happ> 
.md suceessefuli forwardnes you, uhich only tlirough your 
Nvisdt>me or good fortune, have given them, he will easily 
v.iv w:th m<e, that in our age we have no patterne of 
mothr iK .iffection more exemplare, than yours. I praise 
(iorl (M.'nlam) it hath heenr so well employed: For, the 
good hopes, which the young Lord of /W/ivauc. your sonne 
givelh of hirnsrlfe. forc-shcw an undoubted assurance, that 
when he shall come to scares of discretion, you shall rcapi* 
ili<- obedience of a noble, and fmde the acknowledgement of 
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a good chiide. But because, by reason of his child-hood, 
he could not take notice of the exceeding kindnesse and 
many-fold offices he hath received from you, my meaning 
is, that if ever these my compositions shall haply one day 
come into his hands (when peradventure 1 shall neither have 
mouth nor speech to declare it unto him) he receive this 
testimonie in all veritic from me; which shall also more 
lively be testified unto him by the good effects, (whereof, if 
so it please God, he shall have a sensible feeling) that there 
is no Gentleman in France, more endebted to his mother, 
than he; and that hereafter he cannot yeeld a more certaine 
proofe of his goodnes, and testimqnie of his vertue, than 
in acknowledging and confessing you for such. If there 
be any truly-naturall law, that is to say, any instinct, 
universally and perpetually imprinted, both in beasts and 
us, (which is not without controversic) I may, according to 
mine opinion, say, that next to the care, which each living 
creature hath to his preservation, and to flie what doth hurt 
him ; the affection w’hich the engenderer beareth his off¬ 
spring. holds the second place in this ranke. And foras¬ 
much as nature seemeth to have recommended the same 
unto us, ayming to extend, encrease, and advance, the suc¬ 
cessive parts or parcels of this her frame. It is no wonder 
if back-againe it is not so great from children unto fathers. 
This other Aristotelian consideration remembred : 7'hat hee 
u>ho doth benefit another, lovelh him better than hee is 
beloved of him againe : And hee to whom a debt is owing, 
loveth better, than hee that oweth ; And every workman 
loveth his worke better, than hee should bee beloved of it 
againe, if It had sense or feeling. Forasmuch as we love 
to be; and being consisteth in moving and action. There¬ 
fore is every man, in some sort or other in his owne work¬ 
manship. Whosoever doth a good deed, exerciseth a inire 
and honest action: U'hosoever receiveth, exerciseth only a 
profitable action. And profit is nothing so much to be 
esteemed or loved as honesty. Honesty is firme and per¬ 
manent, affording him that did it, a constant gratification. 
Profit is very slippcrie, and easily lost, nor is the memorie 
of it so sweet, or so fresh. Such things are dearest unto 
us. that have cost us most : And to give, is of more cost 
than to take. Since it hath pleased God to endow us with 
some capacitic of discourse, that as beasts we should 
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not scfvily be subjected to common lawes, but rather with 
judgement and voluntary liberty apply our selves unto 
them; we ought somewhat to yccid unto the simple 
auctoritic of Nature : but not suffer her tyrannically to 
carry us away : only reason ought to have the conduct of 
our inclinations. As for me, my last is strangely distasted 
to it’s propensions, which in us are produced without the 
ordinance and direction of our judgement. As upon this 
subject I speak of, I cannot receive this passion, wherewith 
some embrace children scarsly borne, having neither 
motion in the soule, nor forme well to be distinguished in 
the body, whereby they might make themselves lovely or 
amiable. And I could never well endure to have them 
brought up or nursed neere about me. A true and well 
ordred affection ought to be borne and augmented, with 
the knowledge they give us of themselves; and then, if 
they deserve it (natural) inclination marching hand in hand 
with reason) to cherish and make much of them, with a 
perfect falhorlv love and loving fricnd-'liip, and conform¬ 
ably to judge of them if they be otherwise, ahvayes yccld- 
tng our scKcs unto reason, notwithstanding natural power. 
For the most it goeth cicanc contrary, and commonly 

wc feele our selves more moved with the sports, idlenessc, 
wantonnesse, and infant-trifles of our children, than after¬ 
ward wc do with all their actions, when they bee men : 

if we had loved them for our pastimes, as we do apes, 
rnoiikics, or perokitoes, and not as man. And some that 
liberally furnish them with sporting babies while they be 
cliiUlren. will miserably pinch it in the least cxpcncc for 
necessaries when they grow men. Nay, it seemeth that 
t)ie jelousic we h.ave to see them appcarc into, «and injoy 
the world, when wc are ready to leave them, makes us 
more sparing and close-handed toward them. It vexeth 
ami grieveth us when we see them following us at our 
he( h s. su()posing they solicitc us to be gone hence : And 
if we were to fearc that since the order of things bcareth, 
that ihiy cannot indeed, neither be, nor live, but by our 
hc'ing and life, we should not merldle to be fathers. .‘\s for 
tiice, I theme it a kind of cruelty and injustice, not to 
receive them into the share and society of our goods, and 
to .admit them as Partners in the understanding of our 
domcstiral affaires (if they be once capable of it) and not 
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to cut ofT and shuNup our commodities to provide for theirs, 
since we have engendred them to that purpose. It is meere 
injustice to sec an old, crazed, sinnow-shronken, and nigh 
dead father sitting alone in a Chimny-corncr, to enjoy so 
many goods as would suffice for the preferment and enter¬ 
tainment of many children, and in the meane while, for 

want of meanes, to suffer them to lose their best daves and 

# 

yeares, without thrusting them into publike service and 
knowledge of men ; whereby they are often cast into dis- 
pairc, to seeke, by some way how unlawfull soever to 
provide for their necessaries. And in my dayes, 1 have 
scene divers yong-mcn, of good houses so given to stealing 
and filching, that no correction could divert them from it. 
1 know one very well alied, to whom, at the instance of a 
brother of his (a most honest, gallant, and vertuous Gentlo- 
man) I spake to that purpose, who boldly answered and 
confessed unto me, that only by the rigor and covetise of 
his father he had becne forced and driven to fall into such 
lewdnesse and wickednesse. And even at that time he 
came from stealing cerlaine jewels from a Lady, in whose 
bcd-chamber he fortuned to come with cerlaine other 
Gentlemen when she was rising, and had almost beene taken. 
He made me remember a tale I had heard of another Gentle¬ 
man, from his youth so fashioned and inclined to this 
goodly trade of pilfering, that coming afterward to be heire 
and Lord of his owne goods, resolved to give over that 
manner of life, could notwithstanding (if he chanced to 
come neere a shop, where he saw any thing he stood m 
need of) not chuse but steale the same, though afterward 
he would ever send mony and pay for it. And I have seenc* 
diverse so inured to that vice, that amongst their com¬ 
panions, they would ordinarily steale such things, as they 
would restore againc. I am a Gascoinc, and there is no 
vice wherein I have lesse skill : I hate it somewhat more 
by complexion, than I accuse it by discourse. I doe not 
so much as desire another mans goods. 

And although my Countrey-mcn be indeed somewhat 
more taxed with this fault, than other Provinces of France, 
yet have we scene of late dayes, and that sundry times, 
men well borne and of good parentage in other parts of 
France, in the hands of justice, and lawfully convicted of 
many most horrible robberies. I am of opinion that in 
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regard of these debauches and lewd actions, fathers may, 
in some sort, be blamed, and that it is only long of them. 
Anri if any shall answer mec, as did once a Gentleman of 
good worth and understanding, that he thriftily endcvourcd 
to hoard up riches, to no other purpose, nor to have any 
use and commodity of them, than to be honoured, respected 
and suingly sought unto by his friends and kinsfolkcs, and 
that age having bereaved him of all other forces, it was 
the oncly remedy he had left to maintaine himscife in 
authority with his houshold, and keepe him from falling 
Uito conlcnipl and disdaine of all the world. And truly 
according to Aristotle, not only old-age, but eacli imbccil- 
lity, is the promoter, and motive of covelousnesse. That 
is something, but it is a remedy for an evill, whereof the 
birth should have bccnc hindered, and breeding avoyded. 
That father may truly be said miserable, that holdeth the 
affection of his cliildrcn lied unto him by no other meanes 
thait bv the need they have of his helpe, or want of his 
assistance, if that may be termed affection : A nia« should 
yevlii himscife respectable by fcrtue and sxtfficiency, and 
iimiahle by hxs f^oodrtesse, and gentlencsse of manners. 
The very cinders of so rich a matter, have their value: so 
h.ive the bones and reliques of honourable men, whom we 
liold in respect and reverence. No age can be so crazed 
and (lrtM>ping in a man that hath lived lionourabl), but 
must needs prove venerable, and especially unto his 
cluldren. whose mlndcs ought so to be directed by the 
p.irents. that reason and wisdome, not necessity and need, 
nor riidcnesse and compulsion, may make them know and 
perforrne their dutic. 

—ct ermt Ionise, rnfa quidem srntfnha, 

credat essc f^favius attl stabiUuf, 

I I quod fit. quam tUud quod amifi/in . 

I r.K. Adctf-h. .ici. i. sf. i. 

In npini(»n he mu«h rnisl.ikv, 

Who. «h.U command more j^r.ivo. more firme doth take, 
Whah force doth get. th.m that wlinh friendships make. 

1 iilt(rlN coiuleiime all manner of violence in the educa¬ 
tion of a voting spirit, brought up to honour and lil>erty. 
I here is a kind of sla\ishtiessc in churlish-rigor, and 
servility in rompuNion ; and I hold, tliat that which cannot 
be i ompassed by reason, wisdotnc and discretion, can never 
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be attained by force and constraint. So was 1 brought up : 
they toll moo, tliat in all my youth, I never felt rod but 
twice, and that very lightly. And what education 1 have 
had iny selfe, the same have I given my children. Hut 
such is my ill hap, that they dye all very yong : yet hath 
Leonora my only daughter escaped this mislorluno, and 
attained to the age of six ycares, and somewhat more : for 
the conduct of whose youth, and punishment of her childish 
faults (the indulgence of her mother applying it selfe very 
mildely unto it) was never other rneanes used but gentle 
words. And were my desire frustrate, there are diverse 
other causes to take hold of, without reproving my discip¬ 
line, which I know to be just and naturall. 1 would also 
have beene much more religious in that towards male- 
children, not borne to serve as women, and of a freer con¬ 
dition. 1 should have loved to have stored their minde with 
ingenuity and liberty. I have seene no other effects in 
rods, but to make childrens mindes more remisse, or more 
maliciously head-strong. Desire we to be loved of our 
children? Will we remove all occasio/is from them to wish 
our death? (although no occasion of so horrible and un- 
naturall wishes, can either be just or excusable) nullum 
scelus rationem hnbet, no ill deed h.ith a good reason. 

l.et us reasonably accommodate their life, with such 
things as are in our power. And therefore should not we 
marry so young, that our age do in a manner confound it 
selfe with theirs. For, this inconvenience doth unavoidably 
cast us into many dllliculties, and encombrances. This ! 
speake, chiefly unto nobility, which is of an idle dispo.sition, 
or loitering condition, and which (as we say) liveth only 
by her lands or rents : for else, where life standeth upon 
gaine; plurality and company of children is an eascfull 
furtherance of husbandry. Tliey are as many new imple- 
meni.s to thrive, and instruments to grow rich. I was 
married at thirty yeares of age, and commend the opinion 
of thirty-live, which is said to he Ari.stotles. Plato would 
have no man married before thirty, and hath good reason 
to scoffe at them that will defer it till after fifty-five, and 
then marry ; and condcmru ih their breed as unworthy of 
lilc and sustenance. Thales appointed the best limits, who 
by his mother, being instantly urged to marry whilest he 
was young, answered that it was not yet time; and when 
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he came to be old, he said, it was no more time. A man 
must refuse opportunity to every importunate action. The 
ancient O'dMfes deemed it a siiamefull reproach, to have the 
acquaintance of a woman before the age of twenty yeares; 
and did especially recommend unto men that sought to be 
trained up in warres, the careful! preservation of their 
maiden-head, untill they were of good ycarcs, forsomuch as 
by losing it in youth, courages are tberby much weakned 
and greatly empaired, and by copulation with women, 
diverted from all vertuous action. 


Ma hot cofiiunfo n ^tovinrttc 
Lifio hontai de' tnviUto 

pif nfjettt ill et Ji mofxto. 

But now coejoyn’d to a Ir^'sh-^pringinc ^pousei 
Joy’d in W\s^ children, he tvns thouqht-abssed. 

In twi.xl n Sir»\ hu^b.'^nd pS.ited. 


}tfuJeassc^ of Thunes, he whom the Fmperour 

Charles the fifth restored unto his owne state againe, was 
wont to upbraid his fathers memoric, for so dissolutely- 
f-rquenting of women, terming him a sloven, effeminate, 
.ind a lustful) engenderer of children. The Greeke story 
fl»)th note /eri<5 tije Turentme, Chryso, Aslylus, Diopumus 
and others, wlin to keep their bodies tough and strong for 
the service of tlie 0!ym[)irl<e courses, wrestlings and such 
botlllv exercises, they did. as long as they were possessed 
with that care. iKcdefully abstaine from all vem rian acts, 
and touching of women. In n certaine country of the 
Spanish hidies, no man was suffered to take a wife, before 
l»e were forlie yeares old. an<l uomen might marry at ten 
ve.-ires of age. There is no reason, neither is It convenient, 
that a Gentlem.-m of five and thirtic yeares. should give 
pi. re to his sonne. that is but twenty; I'or then is the 
f.,th( r as scemely, and rnav aswcll appeare, and sot him- 
selfr forward, in all manner of voyages of warres, aswcll 
1>V land as sea. and doc his Prince as good service, in court, 
or else « here, as his sonne: lie li.ath need of all his parts. 
.ar.<j onghr trtilv to Impart them, hut so. that he forget not 
iilmselfe for others: And to surh mav justlv that .an'.wer 
cerw. whi' h fathers have commonly in their rnouthes : / 
-ei/l not f'ut off m\‘ clothes hrMre / fir rcnd\ to poe to bed. 
ih.r a fatluT over-'burthend with vearrs. and craved through 
sirl.nesse, and hy re.ason of woaUncssr .and want of healtli, 
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barred from the common societic of men, doth both wronu 
himsclfc, injure his, idely and to no use to hoord up, and 
keepe close a {▼rcat heape of riches, and dcalc of pclfc. He 
is in stale jfood enough, if he be wise to have a desire to 
put off his clothes to poe to bed. I will not say to his 
shirt, but to a ^ood warme ni^ht-gowne : As for other 
pompe and trash whereof hce hath no longer use or need ; 
hec ought willingly to distribute and bestow them amongst 
those, to whom by naturall decree they ought to belong. 
It is reason he should have the use, and bequeath the 
fruition of them, since nature doth also deprive him of 
them, otherwise without doubt there is both envy and 
malice stirring. The worthiest action, that ever the 
Emperour Charles the fifth performed was this, in imita¬ 
tion of some ancients of his quality, that he had the discre¬ 
tion to know, that reason commanded us, to strip or shift 
our .selves when our cioathes trouble and are too heavy for 
us. and that it is high lime to goe to bed, when our legs 
faile us. He resigned his meanes, his greatnesse and 
Kingdome to his Sonne, at what time he found his former 
undanted resolution to decay, and force to conduct his 
affaires, to droope in himsclfc, together with the glory he 
had thereby acquired. 

Solvf stntsct'ntfm mature sanus eouum, ne 
Peccet ad extremum riJertdus, ct ilia Jurat. 

Hob. i. Ep. i. 8. 

H you bo wise, the horse Rrownc-<>ld betimes casl-ofi, 

Lest he at List fall Limp. fouIl' T, and breed a skoffe. 

This fault, for a man not to be able to know himselfc 
betimes, and not to feele the impuissance and extreme 
alteration, that age doth naturally bring, both to the body 
and the mindc (which in mine opinion is equal], if the 
minde have but one halfc) hath lost the reputation of the 
most part of the greatest men in the world. 1 have in 
my dayes both scene and familiarly knowen some men 
of great anlliority, whom a man miglit easily dlsccrne, to 
be strangely fallen from that ancient sufficiency, which I 
know by the reputation they had thereby attained unto 
in their best ycares. I could willingly for their honors 
sake have wisht them at home about their owne busincsse, 
discharged from all negotiations of the commonwealth and 
employments of war, that were no longer fit for them. I 
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have sometimes beene familiar in a Gentlemans house, who 
was both an old man and a widdower, yet lusty of his age. 
This man had many daughters marriageable, and a sonne 
growne to mans state, and ready to appeare in the world: 
a thing that drow-on, and was the cause of great charges, 
and many visitations, wherein he looke but little pleasure, 
not only for the continuall care hee had to save, but more 
by reason of his age, lice had betaken himscife to a manner 
of life farre different from ours. 1 chanced one day to 
tell him somewhat boldly (as my custome is) that it would 
belter hesreme him to give us place, and resigne his chiefe 
house to his sonne (for he had no other mannor-housc con- 
venirntly well furnislied) ami quietly retire himscKe to 
some farmc of his, where no man might trouble him, or 
disturbe his rest, since he could not otherwise avoid our 
importunitie. seeing the condition of his children; who 
afterward followed my counsell, and found great case by 
It. It is not to be said, that they have any thing given 
them by such a way of obligation, which a man may not 
recall againc : I, that am ready to play such a part, would 
give over unto them the full possession of my house, 
ami enjoying of my goods, but with such libertie and 
Ilmifrd condition, as if they sfiould give me occasion, I 
might repent my selfe of my gift, and revoke niy deed. I 
would leave the use and fruition of all unto them, the 
rather because it wore no longer tit for me to weald the 
same. And touching the disjHising of all matters in 
grosse, I would reserve what I pleased unto my selfe. 
Having ever judged, that it must be a gre-at conte ntment 
to an aged father, hiinselfe to direct his children in the 
ffovernnient t*f his housholil aftairos, and to be .ible u lnl>l 
himseUe hvelh. to checke and contronic the demeanors, 
storing them with instruction and advised counsell. accord¬ 
ing to tlie CNpcriencc he hath had of (liem. and hitnselfe 
to addresse llic ancient honour and order of his house in 
the hands of his succcssonrs, and that way warrant him- 


selfe of the hopes hoc may conceive of their future conduct 
and after succcsse. And to tliis effect. I would not shun 
the ir company. I would not he far from them, but as 
much as the condition of my aege would permit, enjoy and 
be a partner of their sports, mirths, and feasts. If I did 
not continually live amongst them (as I could not wcl 
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without offending their meetings and hindering their 
recreation, by reason of the peevish frowardnesse of my 
age, and the trouble of my infirmities, and also without 
forcing their rules, and resisting the forme of life, I should 
then follow) I would at least live nccrc them, in some 
corner of my house, not the best and fairest in shew, but 
the most easefull and commodious. And not as some 
yeares since, 1 saw a Deane of S. Hillarie of Poictiers, 
reduced by reason and the incommoditie of his melan¬ 
choly to such a continuall solitarinesse, that when I entered 
into his chamber he had never removed one step out of 
it in two and twenty yeares before : yet had all his facul¬ 
ties free and easie, oncly a rheume excepted that fell into 
his stomacke. Scarse once a weeke would he sufter anv 
body to come and see him. Hee would ever be shut up in 
his chamber all alone, where no man should come, except 
a boy, who once a day brought him meat, and who might 
not tarry there, but as soone as he was in, must goc out 
againe. All his exercise was sometimes to walke up and 
downe his chamber, and now and then reade on some 
booke (for he had some understanding of letters) but 
obstinately resolved to live and dye in that course, as he 
did shortly after. I would endevour by a kinde of rivill 
demeanour and mildc conversation, to breede and settle in 
my children a true-harty-loving friendship, and unfained 
good will towards me. A thing easily obtained amongst 
well-borne mindcs; For, if they prove, or be such surly- 
furious beasts, or given to churlish disobedience, as our 
age bringclh forth thousands, they must as beasts be 
hated, as churls neglected, and as degenerate avoided. 1 
hate this customc, to forbid children to call their fathers 
fatlicr, and to teach them another strange name, as of more 
reverence : As if nature had not sufficiently provided for 
our authoritie. We call flod-almighty by the name of 
father, and disdainc our children should call us so. I 
have reformed this fault in mine ownc houshold. It is 
rdso folly and injustice to deprive children, especially being 
of competent age, of their fathers familiaritie, and ever to 
shew them a surly, austere, grim, and disdaincful! coun¬ 
tenance, hoping thereby to keepe them in awfull feare and 
duteous obedience. F‘'or, it is a very unprofitable proreed- 
ing, and which maketh fathers yrkesomc unto children; 
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and which is worse, ridiculous. They have youth and 
strength in their hands, and consequently, the breath and 
favour of the world; and doe with mockerie and contempt 
receive these churlish fierce, and tyrannicall countenances, 
from a man that hath no lusty bloud left him, neither in 
his heart, nor in his vaines; meere bug-bcares, and scar- 
crowes, to scare birdes with all. If it lay in my power to 
m.ike my selfc feared, I had rather make my selfe beloved. 
There are so many sorts of defects in age, and so much 
impuissance : It is so subject to contempt, that the best 
purchase it can make, is the good will, love and affection 
of hers. Commandement and feare are no longer her 
weapons. I have knowen one whose youth had beene 
very imperious and rough, but when he came to mans age, 
although hee live in as good plight and health as may be, 
yet he chafclh, he scoldeth, he brawlelh, he fightelh, he 
swe^irelli, and biteth, as the most boistrous and tempestu¬ 
ous master of France, he frets and consumes himselfe with 
carke and care and vigilancy (al which is but a jugling and 
ground for his (familic) to play upon, and cozen him the 
more) as for his goods, his garners, his ccllcrs, his coffers, 
yea his purse, whilst himselfe keepes the keyes of them 
close in his bosome, and under his boulster, as charily as 
he tioth his eyes, other enjoy and con^mand the better part 
of them; whilst he plcaseth and llatterclh himselfe, with 
tfie niggardly sparing of his table, all goth to wracke, and 
is lavishly wasted in divers corners of his house, in play, 
in riotous spending, and in soothingly entertaining the 
accompis or tales of his vainc chafing, foresight and pro¬ 
viding. Every man watcltcth and keepeth scntincll 
against him, if anv silly or hccdicsse servant doe by for¬ 
tune apply himselfe unto it, he is presently made to suspect 
him : A quality on which age doth immediately bite of it 
selfc. I low inanv times hath be vaunted and applauding 
himselfe tokl me of the strict orders of his house, of his 
good husbandry, of the awe he ke[)t his hoiishold in, and 
of the exact obedience, and rcgarclfull reverence he re- 
reived of ail his family, and how clcarc-sighlcd he was in 
his owne businesse : 

IHe solus nesdt ofrinta. —Tbb AiJel- act. •' 9. 

Of all things none but he, 

Most ignorant must be. 
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I know no man that could produce more parts, both 
natural] and artiriciall, fit to preserve his mastcrie, and to 
maintaine his absolutenesse, than he doth; yet is hee 
clcanc falne from them like a childe. Therefore have I 
made choice of him, amongst many such conditions that 
I know, as most excmplare. It were a matter beseeming 
a scholasticall question, whether it be better so, or other¬ 
wise. In his presence all things give place unto him. 
This vaine course is ever left unto his authority, that he 
is never gaine-said. He is had in awe, he is feared, he 
is beleeved, he is respected his belly-full. Doth he dis¬ 
charge any boy or servant? he presently trusseth up his 
packe, then is he gone; but whither? onely out of his 
sight, not out of his house. The steps of age are so slow, 
the senses so troubled, the minde so distracted, that he 
shall live and doe his office, a whole ycare in one same 
house, and never be perceived. And when fit time or occa¬ 
sion serveth. Letters are produced from farre places, 
humbly suing, and pittifully complayning, with promises 
to doe better, and to amend, by which he is brought into 
favour and office againe. Doth the master make any bar- 
gainc, or dispatch that pleaseth not? it is immediately 
smothered and suppressed, soone after forging causes, and 
devising colourable excuses, to excuse the want of execu¬ 
tion or answer. No forraine Letters being first presented 
unto him, he seclh but such as are fit for his knowledge. 
If peradventure they come unto his hands, as he tli.'t 
trusteth some one of his men to readc them unto him, he 
will presently devise what he thinketh good, whereby they 
often invent, that such a one sccmelh to askc him for- 
givenesse, that wrongeth him by his Letter. To conclude, 
he never lookes into his owne businesse, but by a disposed, 
designed and as much as may be pleasing image, so con¬ 
trived by such as are about him, because they will not 
stirre up his choler, move his impatience, and exasperate 
his frowardnessc. I have scene under difTercnt formes, 
many long and constant, and of like effect economics. It 
IS ever proper unto women, to be readily bent to contradict 
and Crosse their husbands. They will with might and 
mainc hand over head, take hold of any colour to thwart 
and withstand them : the first excuse they meet with, 
serves them as a plenary justification. I have scene some 
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that would in g^rossc steale from their husbands, to the 
end (as they told their Confessors) they mij'ht give the 
greater almes. Trust you to such religious dispensations, 
i hey thinke no liberty to have, or managing to possesse 
sufficient authority, if it come from their husbands con¬ 
sent : llicy must necessarily usurpe it, either by \^ily craft 
or rnnine force, and ever injuriously, thereby to give it 
more grace and authoritic. As in my Discourse, when it 
is against a poore old man, and for children, then take 
they hold of this Title, and therewith gloriously serve their 
turne and passion, and as in a common servitude, easily 
usurpe and monopolize against his government and 
domination. If they he men-children, tall, of good spirit 
and forward, then they presently suborne, cither by 
threats, force or favour, both Steward, Bailiffc, Clarke. 
Receiver, and all the Fathers Ofiicers, and Servant. Such 
as have neither wife nor children, doe more hardly fall 
into this mischiefe : but yet more cruelly and unworthily. 
Old ( ato was wont to say. .Vo mnny semnits. so many 
rtn'tnit's. Note whether according to the distance, that 
u.ts betw’cenc the purity of his age, and the corruption 
of our times, he did not forevvarnc us. that H'irci, 
dren, and Servants are to us so many enemies. Well 
fits it decrepitude to store us with the sw<*et benefit of 
ignor.ance and unpercoiving facility whcrewitli we are 


tlccrivfil. 

If wc did yeeld unto it. what would become of us? Doe 
we not see that even llien, if wc have any suits in law . 
or matters to be decided before Judges, both Lawyers 
and |ud;'es. will commonly lake part with, and favour 
our ciiikircns causes against us, as men intercssr<i in the 
s.une? And if I chance not to spy. or plaincly perceive 
how I am cheated, co/oned and iKguiled, I must of ncccs- 
silie discover ii^ the end, how 1 ant subject an<l fn»i\ht 
cheated, beguiled, and cozoned. .And shall the tongue of 
man ever bee able to expresse the unv.iluahle worth of 
a frien<l, in comparison of these civill bonds.*' The lively 
image and Idea whereof, I perceive to be amongst beast', 
so unspotted. Oh with what religion doe I respect and 
oliservc the same! If others deceive me. yet do I not 
<lrceive inv sclfe. to estceme my selfe capable, and of power 
to looke unto my selfe, nor to trouble my hr.iincs to yeeld 
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my sclfe unto it. 1 doe beware and kcepe iny sclfe from 
such treasons, and cunny-catching in mine owne bosome, 
not by an unquiet, and tumultuary curiosity, but rallter 
by a diversion and resolution. When 1 hcarc the state of 
any one reported or discoursed of, I ammuse not my selfe 
on him, Ixit presently cast mine eyes on my selfe, and 
alt my wits together, to see in what state I am, and how 
it gocth with me. Whatsoever concerneth him, the same 
hath relation to me. His fortunes forewarne me, and 
summon up my spirits that way. There is no day nor 
hoiire^ but we speake that of others, wc niifrht properly 
ipeake of our selves, could we as well enfold, as we can 
unfold our consideration. And many Authours doe in this 
manner wound the protection of tlieir cause, by over- 
rashly running against that which they take ho!d-<)f, 
thirling such darts at their enemies, that might with much 
more advantage be cast at them. The Lord of Monluc, 
late one of the Lord Marshals of France, having lost his 
sonne, who died in the Hand of Madera a worthy, forward 
and gallant young gentleman, and truely of good hope ; 
amongst other his griefes and regrets, did greatly move 
me to condole, the infinite displeasure and hearts-sorrow 
that he felt, inasmuch as he had never communicated and 
opened himselfe unto him ; for, with his austere humour 
and continuall endevoring to hold a grimme-stern-fatherly 
gravity over him, he had lost the meanes, perfectly to 
finde and throughly to know his sonne, and so to manifest 
unto him the extreme affection he bare him, and the 
worthy judgement he made of his vertue. Alas (was he 
wont to say) the poore lad saw never any thing in me, hut 
a sevcre-surly-countcnance, full of disdainc, and haply was 
possessed with this conceit, that 1 could neither love nor 
cstccme him according to his merits. Ay-me, to whom did 
I reserve, to discover that singular and loving .'iffcction, 
which in my soule I bare unto him? W’as it not he that 
should have had all the pleasure and acknowledgement 
thereof? 1 have forced and tormented my selfe to main- 
taine this vaine maske, and have utterly lost the pleasure 
of his conversation, ar^d thcrwithal his good will, which 
surely was but faintly cold towards me, forsomucli as he 
never received but rude entertainment of mec, and never 
felt but a tyrannicall proceeding in me towards him. I 
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am of opinion, his complaint was reasonable and well 
grounded. For, as 1 know by ccrtainc experience, there 
is> no comfort so sweet in the losse of friends, as that our 
owne knowledge or conscience lels us, we never omitted 
to tell them everything, and expostulate all matters unto 
them, and to have had a perfect and free communication 
with them. Tell me my good friend, am I the better or 
the worse by having a taste of it? Surely I am much the 
better. His griefe doth both comfort and honour mee. 
Is it not a religious and pleasing office of my life, for 
ever to make the obsequies thereof? Can there Ix* any 
pleasure w'orth this privation? I doc unfold and open my 
self as much as I can to mine owne people, and willingly 
declare the slate of my will and judgment toward them, 
as comnionly I doe towards ail men : 1 make haste to pro¬ 
duce and present my selfc, for I would have no man 
mistake me, in what part soever. Amongst other par¬ 
ticular cuslomes, which our ancient Gaulcs had, (as ( arsar 
allirmeth) this was o!je, that children never came before 
their fathers, nor were in any publike assembly scene in 
their company, hut when they i>cgan to bcarc armes ; as 
if thev would infet, that then was the time, fathers should 
admit them to their acquaintance and familiarity. I have 
also observed another kinde of indiscretion in some fathers 
of our times, who during their owne life, would never be 
induced to acquaint or impart unto their children, that 
share or portion, which by the Law of Nature, they were 
to have in their fortunes : Nay. some there are. who after 
their death bequeath and commit the same auctority. over 
them and their goods, unto their wives, with full power 
atul law to dispose of them at their pleasure. And my 
scife have knowen a Gentleman, a chiefe olhcer of our 
crowne, that by ri^ht and hope of succession (had ho lived 
unlo it) was to inherit above fifty thousand crownes a 
veere good land, who at the age of more then fiflv yeercs 
fell into such necessity and want, and was run so farre in 
debt that he had nothing left him. and as it ts supposed 
died for very need; whilcst his mother in her evirome 
dfHrrnitudc. enjoyed all his lands and possessed all his 
L'oods. hv vertuc of his fathers will and testament, who 
had hved very nccre foure-score years. A thing (m my 
conceit) no way to be commended, but rather blamed. 
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TTjcrcfore doc I thinke, that a man but little advantaged 
or bettered in estate, who is able to live of himselfe, and 
is out of debt, especially if he have children, and goeth 
about to marry a wife, that must have a great joyiuer out 
of his lands, assuredly there is no other debt, that brings 
more ruine unto houses then that. My predecessors ha\e 
commonly followed this counscll, and so have 1, and all 
have found good by it. But those that disswade us from 
marrying of rich wives, lest they might groove over dis- 
dainefull and peevish, or lesse tractable and loving, are 
also deceived to make us neglect and for-goe a reall coin- 
rnoditic, for so frivolous a conjecture. To an unreason¬ 
able woman, it is all one cost to her, whether they passe 
under one reason, or under another. They loife to be 
where they are most wronged. Injustice doth allure them ; 
as the honour of their vertuous actions enticeth the good. 
And by how much richer they are, so much more milde and 
gentle are they : as more willingly and gloriously chaste, 
by how much fairer they are. Some colour of reason there 
is, men should leave the administration of their goods and 
affaires unto mothers, whilest their children are not of 
competent age, or fit according to the lawes to manage the 
charge of them : And ill hath their father brought them 
up, if he cannot hope, these comming to ycarcs of discre¬ 
tion, they shal have no more wit, reason, and sufficicncie, 
than his wife, considering the weaknesse of their sexe. 
Vet truly were It as much against nature, so to order 
things, that mothers must wholy depend of their childrens 
discretion. They ought largely and competently to be pro¬ 
vided, wherewith to maintaine their estate, according to 
the quality of their house and age : because need and want 
is much more unseemely and hard to be indured in ivomen, 
than in men: .And children rather than mothers ought to 
be charged therewith. In general!, my opinion is, that 
the best distribution of goods, Is when we die, to dis¬ 
tribute them according to the custome of the Country. 
'1 he I.awes have l>etier thought upon them than we: And 
better it is to let them erre in their election, than for us 
rashly to hazard to falle in ours. They are not properly 
our owne, since without us, and by a civil prescription, 
they arc appointed to certainc successours. And albeit 
we have some further liberty, I thinke it should be a great 
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and most apparant cause to induce us to take from one, 
and barre him from that, which Kortune hath allotted him, 
and the common Lawes and Justice hath called him unto: 
And that against reason wee abuse this liberty, by suting 
the same unto our private humours and frivolous fanta- 
'iies. My fortune hath beene good, inasmuch as yet it 
never presented mee with any occasions, that might tempt 
(►r divert my affections from the common and lawful 
ordinance. I see some, towards whom it is but labour 
lost, carefully to endevour to doe any good offices. A 
~.vord ill taken defaceth the merit of ten yeeres. Happy 
l>e. th.at at this last passage is ready to sooth and applaud 
their will. The next action transporteth him; not the best 
.ind most frequent offices, but the freshest and present 
worke the deed. I'hey are people tliat play uith their wils 
.nul testaments, as with apples and rods, to gratihe or 
chastize every action of those who pretend any interest 
there-unto. It is a matter of over-long pursutc, and of 
exceeding consequence, at every instance to be thus 
tlilated, and herein the wiser sort establish themselves 
f e for all, chi< fely respecting reason, and publike 
(ihserv ance. somewhat over-much take these mascu¬ 


line substitutions to hart, and propose a ridiculous eternity 
unto our names. We also over-weight such vaine future 
conjectures, which infant-spirits gi\c-us. It might per- 
.nlvenlure have beene deemed injustice, to displace me 
Irom out my rancke, l)ecausc I was the dullest, the slow- 
<st. tlu* unwiUingest, and most leaden-pated to learne my 
k-sson or anv good, that ever was, not oncly of all niy 
brethren, but* of all the children in my Countric; were the 
le^vsna concerning any exercise of the inindc or body. It 
IS fi.llie to trie anic extraordinarie conclusions upon the 
trust of their divinations, wherein wc are so often dc- 
reiv( .1. If this rule may be contradicted, and the destinies 
rorrictcd. in the choice they have made of our heires. 
with so much more apparcncc. may it be done \n considera¬ 
tion of some remarkable and enormous corporall deform- 
itie; a constant and incorrigible vice; and .according to 
ns i'leat esteemers of beautic ; a matter of imptufnnt 
prrimhcc. nie pleasant dialogue of /»hito (he law-giver, 
uith his citizens, w ill much honor this passage. \\ hy 
ttien (say they) perceiving their mil to approch, shall wr 
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not dispose of that which is our owne, to whom and accord- 
injj as we please? Oh Gods what cruelty is this? That 
it shall not be lawful! for us, to give or bequeath more or 
Icsse according to our fantasies, to such as have served 
us, and taken paines with us in our sicknesses, in our age, 
and in our busines? 'I'o whom the Law-giver answercth 
in this manner; My friends (saith he) who doubtlcssc shall 
shortly die, it is a hard matter for you, both to know your 
selves, and what is yours, according to the DelphiUc in¬ 
scription : As for me, who am the maker of your lawes, 
I am of opinion that neither your selves are your owne, 
nor that which you enjoy. And both you and your goods, 
past and to come, belong to your familie; and moreover 
both your families and your goods are the common 
wealths; Wherfore, lest any flatterer, either in your age. 
or in time of sicknes, or any other passion, should un¬ 
advisedly induce you to make any unlawfull convayance 
or unjust will and testament, I will looke to you and keepe 
you from it. Hut having an especiall respect both to the 
universal! interest of your Citie, and particular state of 
your houses, I will establish lawes, and by reason make 
you percei\e and confesse that a particular cotumodifie 
ouf^Ut to yeeld to a publike benefit, hollow that course 
mecrely, whereto humane necessitie doth cal! you. To me 
it helongeth, who have no more regard to one thing, than 
to another, and who as much as I can, take care for the 
general, to have a regardfull respect of that which you 
leave behind you. But to returne to my former discourse, 
me thinkes, we seldome see that woman borne, to whom 
the superioritie or majestie over men is due, except the 
motherly and naturall: unlesse it be for the chastisement 
of such, as by some fond-fcbricitant humor have volun¬ 
tarily submitted themselves unto them; Hut that doth 
nothing concerne old women, of whom we speake here. 
It is the apparance of this consideration, hath made us 
to frame, and willingly to establish this law (never scene 
elsewhere) that barreth women from the succession of this 
crowne, and there are few principalities in the world, where 
it is not alleagcd, aswe! as here, by a likely and apparant 
reason, which authori«^eth the same. Rut fortune hath 
given more credit unto it in some places, than in other 
some. It is dangerous to leave the dispensation of our 
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succession unto their judgement, according to the choysc 
they shall make of their children, which is most conjmonly 
unjust and fantasticall. For, the same unrulie appetite, 
and distasted relish, or strange longings, which they have 
when they are great with child, the same have they at al 
times in their minds. They are commonly scene to affect 
the weakest, the simplest and most abject, or such (if they 
have any) that had more need to sucke. For, wanting 
reasonable discourse to chusc, and embrace wlint they 
ought, they rather suffer themselves to be directed, where 
natures impressions arc most single, as other creatures, 
which take no longer knowledge of their young ones, than 
they arc sucking. Moreover, experience doth manifestly 
shew unto us, that the same nalurall affection, to which 
V C ascribe so much authoritic, hath but a weake founda¬ 
tion. For a very small gaine, we daily take mothers owne 
children from them and induce them to take cliarge of 
ours: Hoc we not often procure them to bequeath llicir 
rhildren to some fond, fillhie, sluttish, and unhealthie 
iiurce, to whom we would be very loth to commit ours. Of 
to some brutish Goat, not oncty forbi<ldlng them to nurcc 
and feed their owne children (what danger soever may bc- 
luie them) but also to have any care of them, to the end 
they may the more diligently follow, and carefullv attend 
ilie service of ours? Whereby wee soone see through 
* ustomc a rertaine kindc of bastard-affection to be engen- 
dred in them, more vehement than the naturall, and to he 
much mtjre tender and carefull for the welfare and pre¬ 
servation of other mens children, than for their owne. 
An<l the reason why I have made mention of Goats, is. 
because it is an ordinarie thing round about me where I 


dwell, to see the countrie women, when they have not 
milke < nough to feed their infants with their owne breasts. 
iM call for Goats to heipe them. And my sclfc have now 
two l.ickics w.Tvting upon me, who except it were eight 
d.i-t-s never suck't other milke than Goats; They are 
presentlv to come at call, and give young infants sucke. 
and !u< omc so well .icqu.untrd with their voice, th.at when 
thvv luare them eric, they riittnc forthwith unto them. 
.\nd if bv cb.Tnce they have any other child put to their 
tr.-.ts, than their tv.irscling. they refuse and reject him, 
and so dotlt the childc a strange Goat. My sclfc saw that 
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one not long since, from whom the father tooke a Goat, 
which he had sucked two or three daies, because he liad 
but borrowed it of one of his neighbours, who could never 
be induced to sucke any other, whereby he shortly died; 
and as I verily thinke, of meere hunger. Beasts as ivcU 
as we doe soone alter^ and easily bastardize their naturall 
affection. I beleeve, that in that, which Herodotus re- 
porteth of a certaine province of Libia, there often 
followcth great error and mistaking. He saith, that men 
doe indifferently use, and as it were in common freqxient 
women ; .And that the childe as soone as he is able to goe, 
comming to any solemne meetings and great assemblies, 
led by a naturall instinct, hndeth out his owne father : 
where being turned loose in the middest of the multitude, 
looke w’hat man the childe doth hrst addresse his steps 
unto, and then goe to him, the same is ever afterward 
reputed to be his right father. Now if we shall duly con¬ 
sider this simple occasion of loving our chIMren, because* 
we have begotten them, for which we call them our other 
selves. It seemes there is another production comming 
from us, and which is of no Icsse recommendation and 
consequence. For what we engender by the mindc, the 
fruil:> of our courage, sufficiencie, or spirit, are brought 
forth by a far more noble part, than the corporall, and are 
more our owne. We are both father and mother together 
in this generation ; such fruits cost us much dearer, and 
bring us more honour, and chiefly if they have any good 
or rare thing in them. I'or the value of our other children, 
is much more theirs, than ours. The share we have in 
them is but little; but of these all the beautie, all the grace, 
and all the worth is ours. And therefore doe they repre¬ 
sent, and resemble us much more lively than others. Plato 
addeth moreover, that these are immortall issues, and 
immortalize their fathers, yea and deifie them, as Licurgus, 
Solon, and \tinos. All histories being full of examples of 
this mutuall friendship of fathers toward their children, 
I have not thought it amisse to set downe some choice one 
of this kinde. Ileliodorus that good Bishop of Tricca, 
loved rather to lose the dignity, profit and devotion of so 
venerable a Prclatcship, than to for-goe his daughter, 
a young woman to this day commended for hir beaulic, 
but haply somewhat more curiously and wantonly pranked- 
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lip than beseemed the dauj^hter of a churchman and a 
Hishop, and of over-amorous behaviour. There was one 
Labietius in Rome, a man of great worth and authority, 
and amongst other commendable qualities, most excel¬ 
lent in all maner of learning, who (as 1 thinko) w'as the 
sonne of that great Lu^ituui, chiefe of all the caplamcs 
that followed and were under Casar in the warres against 
the (iaules, and who afterward taking great Pompeys 
part, behaved himselfe so valiantly and so constantly, that 
he never forsooke him untill Ccesar defeated him in Spoiue. 
This Lnbienus of whom I spake, had many that en\icd 
his vertues; But above all (as it is likely) courtiers, and 
such as in his time were favored of the Emperors, who 
hated his franknesse, his fatherly humors, and distaste he 
hare still against tyrannic, wherewith it may be supposed 
he had stuffed his bookes and compositions. H«s adver¬ 
saries veiietneniK pursued him before the Magistrate of 
Rome, and prevailed so far. that many of his works which 
he had published were condemned to be burned, lie was 
the first on whom tliis new example of pumslimcnt was 
put in practice, whiili after continued long m Rome and 
was executed on divers others, to punish learning, studies, 
.,n(l writings with death and consuming fire. Ihcrc were 
[leiiher meanes enough, or matter sullicient of crueltic. 
unlcssc we had cntermingled amongst them things, which 
nature hath exempted from all sense and suffcrmicc, as 
reputation, and tlic inventions of our minde : and except 
wc communicated corpor.dl mischiefes unto disciplines am 
monuments of the Mum:s. U hirh lossc I ah,cf,u< could 
not endure, nor hrooke to survive those his dcare and 
hi-hlv-cstcemcd issues: And therefore caused himselfe to 
lie'^caVricd. and shut up alive within his auncestors monii- 
inent. where, witli a dreadlesse resolution, he at once 
provided, both to kill himselfe and he buried together. It 
is hard to shew anv more vehement fatlierly affection, th.m 
that CaaniiiS Severus, a most eloquent man, and hi- 
(n..-iliar friend, .ecini; Iris ISookes burnt, exclanned. thui 
!)V the same sentence hce should therewithal! be con 
de-nned to be burned alive, for bee still bare and kep 
,n minde, what tluy contained ,n them. A like accidcn 

bappened to t.Vrimtmr Cvr.Ius. who was “‘-•''“'"I ^ 
commended Ilrutus and Casstus in bis Bookes. T1 . 
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base, ser\’ile, and corrupted Senate, and worthie of a farre 
worse master than Tiberius^ adjudg^ed his writings to be 
consumed by lire. And he was pleased to accompany 
them in their death; for, he pined away by abstaining 
from all manner of meat. That notable man, Lucarie, 
being adjudged by that lewd varlet Nero to death; at 
the latter end of his life, when al his blond was well-nigh 
spent from out the veines of his arme, which by his Physi- 
tian he had caused to be opened, to hasten his death, and 
that a chilling cold began to seize the uttermost parts of 
his limbes, and approch his vital spirits, the last thing he 
had in memory, was some of his owne verses, written in 
his booke of the Piiarsaluin warres, which with a distinct 
voice hee repeated, and so yeelded up the ghost, having 
those last words in his mouth. Wliat was tliat but a 
kinde, tender, and fatherly farwell which he tooke of his 
children? representing the last adiewes, and parting im> 
bracements, which at our death we give unto our dearest 
issues? And an effect of that naturall inclination, which 
in that last extremity puts us in ininde of thoj»e things, 
which in our life-time ue have held dearest and most 
precious? Shall we imagine that EpicurnSy who (as him- 
selfc said) dying tormented with the extrenic paine of the 
chollik, had all his comfort in the beauty of the doctrine 
which he left behinde him in the world, would have 
received as much contentment of a luirnber of well-borne, 
and better-bred children (if he had had any) as he did of 
the production of iiis rich compositions? .And if it ha<l 
becne in his choise, to leave behind him, either a counter¬ 
feit, deformed, or ill-borne childe, or a foolish, iriviall. 
and idle booke, not oncly he, but all men in the world 
besides of like learning and sufficiency, would much rather 
have chosen to incurre the former than the later mischicfc. 
It might peradventure be deemed impiety, in Saint 
Auf^ustine (for example-sake) if on the one part one should 
propose unto him, to bury all his bookes, whence our 
religion rcceivcth so much good, or to interre his children 
(if in case he had any) that he would not rather chuse to 
bury his children, or the issue of his loyncs, than the fruits 
of his mindc. And I wot not well, whether my selfe 
should not much rather desire to beget and produce a 
pcrfeetly-wcll-shaped, and exccllcntly-qualited infant, by 
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the acquaintance of the Muses, than by the copulation of 
my wife. Whatsoever 1 give to this, let the world allow 
of it as it please, i give it as purely and irrevocable, as 
any man can give to his corporal children. That little 
good which I have done him, is no longer in my disposi¬ 
tion. He may know many things, that my selfe know no 
longer, and hold of me what 1 could not hold my selfe : 
and which (if need should require) I must borrow of him 
as of a stranger. If I be wiser than he, he is richer than 
I. There are few men given unto Poesie, that would not 
esteemc it for a greater honour, to be the fathers of Virgils 
/Kneidos, than of the goodliest boy in Rome, and that 
would not r.ither endure the losse of the one than the 
perishlrtg of the other. For, according to Aristotle, Of 
all worUemen, the Poet is priticipally the most amorous 
of his productions and concei7c<i of his Ijibours. It is 
not casie to be bclecvcd, that Epaminondas, who vantccl 
to leave some daughters bcliind him, which unto all pos¬ 
terity, should one day highly honour their father (they 
were the two famous victories, which he had gained of 
the Lacedemonians) would ever have given his free con¬ 
sent, to change them, witli the best-borne, n>ost gorgeous, 
and goodliest damsels of all Greece: or that Alexatuhr, 
and ('(Tsar, did ever wish to be deprived of the greatnesse 
ol tlieir glorious deeds of warre, for the commodity to have 
rliildren and hcircs of their owne [)odies. how absolutely- 
perfect, and weil-arromplished so ever they might bo. 
Nay. I make a great question, whether Phidias or any 
other excellent Statuary, would as highly esteeme, and 
dearely love the preservation, and successefuli continuance 
of his naturall children, as he would an exquisite and 
matrh-lcsse-wrought Image, that with long study, and 
diligent care he had perfected according unto art. And 
as concerning those vicious and furious passions, which 
sometimes have inflamed some fathers to the love of tluir 


daughters, or mothers towards their sonru's; the very same, 
ami more paitiallv-earncst is also found in this other kindc 
of chilcli-bearing' and aliance. W’itnessc that which is 
reported of Ih^malton, who having curiously framed a 
goodly statue, of a most siogularly-biMutcous uoni.in, 
so str'ange-fondiv, ami passionately surpri-cd with the lust¬ 
ful! love of his owne workmanship, that the Gods through 
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his raging importunity were faine in favour of him to give 
it life. 

Tentatum moUescit «bur, posiloque rigore 
Subsidit digitis.Mftam. x. 283. 

As he assaid it. th' yvorie sofined much. 

And (hardnesse left) did yeeld to fingers touch. 


CHAPTER IX 

OP THE PARTHIANS ARMES 

It is a vitious» fond fashion of the Nobility and Gentry 
of our age, and full of nire-tenderncsse, never to betake 
themselves to armes, except upon some urgent and extreme 
necessitie; and to quit them as soone as they perceive the 
least hope or apparance, that the danger is past : Whence 
ensue many disorders, and inconveniences : For, everv one 
running and calling for his armes when tlic alarum is given, 
some have not yet buckled their cuirace, when their fel- 
lowcs are already defeated. Indeed our forefathers would 
have their Caske, Lance, Gantlets, and Shields carried, 
but so long as the service lasted, themselves would never 
Icave-off their other peeres. Our troopes are now all con¬ 
founded and disordered, by reason of hag and baggage, or 
carriages, of lackies, and foot-boies, which because of their 
masters armes they carry, can never leave them. 'J'ilus 
Liiins, speaking of the French, saiih, Ititolcraritis:^ima 
laboris corpora vix arnia humeris gcrebant (Liv. dec. i. 10 ). 
Their botlies ryiost impatient of labour could hardly hcare 
armour on their baches. Divers Nations, as they did in 
former times, so yet at this day, arc scene to goe to the 
warres, without any thing about them, or if they had, it 
was of no defence ; but were all naked and bare. 

Tegmina queis ca^itum raptus df subere rortex. 

\’iHO. /E»t. vii. 742. 

Whose caskc to cover all their head. 

Was made of barke from Corke-irce flea'd. 

Alexander the mo'it daring and hazardous Captain that 
ever was, did very seldomc arme himselfe : And those 
which amongst us neglect them, doe not thereby much 
empaire their reputation. If any man chance to be slaine 

II—D 
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for want of an armour, there are as man) nmre lliat mis- 
cary with the over-hcavy burtl^cn of their annes, and by 
them arc cn-^'a^ed, and by a countcrbuftc are briised, or 
otherwi’ie defeated. For in truth to see the unweildy weight 
of our and tluir tlu« hncs'-e. it seciuelh ue but endevour to 
defeixl our selves, and wc are rather charged than covered 
by them. W'v liavc enough to <loe, to enrlure the burthen 
of them, and are so cni’^ived and shachled in them, as if 
we were to hedit b\it with the slioche or brunt of our armes : 
And :is if we v.ere as miu h bound to defend them, as they 
to sliirld us. ('ortn’lius Tncittis tloth pleasantly quip and 
jest at the men of war of our ancient (iaules, so armed, 
only ti> maiulaine themseKes. as they tliat ha\’c no meanc, 
either to offend or to be offended, or to raise tliomselve*' 
being overthroumc. sccu>g ccriainc Median men 

.at armes. V. hteh wore in tiie front of I'i^rnurs .Arniy, heavily 
and unueil<lil> armerf. as in an iron prison, appreliendcd 
theref)y an opinion, tliat he miglit e.isily rlefea.t them, and 
hejan to eharc’e them first, aiui got the \ ietory. .And now 
that our Muslo rtiers, are in such <Tedil, 1 thinkc wc shall 
have some in\enti»>n fnuud to immure us up, that so we may 
be u'arranted from tlue.i. and to trainc us to tlw uarres in 


Slsosu’Cs and Ih’siions, as those uliich our fathers caused 
to be earrii (I by Flefjhants. A humour farre different from 
til it of S't the younger, who sharply re[)roov< (l his 

soi.ldiers, hVeausc they had scattered eertaine (.^althrops 
u:id'r the water nlongst a dike, by whidi those of the 
I ne that he besiegeff miglU sally out upon him, saving , 
tii.il f/pose 'e/m-lj n^.iutU’iL 'sUouIJ n'sohe to eufcrpriu' atnf 
not to fenre: And liad some reason to fearc, that tliis pro- 
\i«si«,n might sceurc and lull their vigilancy aslcepe to guard 
tlu-ms(-l\<*s. M.ireover he said to a young man. that 
shewed him a f.iire shield ho had; Indeed go<.d \outh. it is 
a l.iire t>ne. but a Rowtin soufjii r ou^ht to h.r.u- more ct>ri- 
fuiem c iTi his rii:ht foimi, than in his U fl. It isonely custonle 
that makes the burthen of our armes intolerable unto us. 


L' irj r/ejw> /irtfoatirt. ,* J' ebuo in 

Duo dt (}ue({* t^uernfr df i quoli to . info, 

,V<- nef<<* o dl dofio ch' rttlroro in *jnrv/.i 
.Sfiitjr.i. cf’ *Mtjn d.i <ititto; 

('he O {<1 

Era lor, f'et/he in me f tonto. 

Ariosto, Orl. can. tii. itau. yo. 
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Cuirnsse on bathe did those two warriors brure. 

And caskc on head, o( whom I make report. 

Nor day. nor ni(;ht. after they enired there. 

Had tlM*\ them laid aside from their support : 

'1 hey could with ease thent as a garment weare. 

For lung time had they usde them in such sort. 

The Einpcrour Carac<i//a in Icading^ of liis Army was ever 
wont to march afoot armed at all assaics. Tlic Uoman 
footmen caried not their morions, sword and target only, 
as for other armes (saith CUcro) they were so accustomed 
to weare them continually, that they hindered them no tnore 
than their limbs : Arma cnim, membra militis esse dicunt: 
for they say armor and weapon, are a souldiers limbs. 
But therewithal such victuals as they should need for a forl- 
nipht and a certaine number of stakes, to make their ram- 
pards or palisadoes with ; so much as weighed threescore 
pound weij^ht. And Marius his souldiers thus lodcn, 
marching in battal-array, were taught to march five leagues 
in five houres, yea six if need required. Their military dl.s- 
l ipline was much more laboursome than ours : So did It 
produce far different effects. Scipio the younger reforming 
his army in Spairie, ap])oinlcd his souldiers to eat no meat 
but standing, and nothing sodden or rested. It is worth 
the reniinnbrancc how a Lacedemonian souldier being in 
an expedition of warre, was much noted and blamed, 
because hee was once scene to seeke for shelter under a 
house : They were so har<Icned to endure all manner of 
labour and toyle, that it was counted a rcprochfull infamy 
for a souldier to be scene under any otiier roofe than that 
of heavens-vault, in what weather soc\er : Were we to doc 
so, we should never lead our men far. MarccUitius a jnan 
well trained in the Kotnan wars, doth curiously ohserve 
the manner which the Parlhians used to arme themselves, 
and nolcth it so much the more, by how much it was far 
different from the Romans. They had (saith he) certaine 
armes so curiously cnterwroughl as they seemed to be 
made like feathers, which nothing hindered the stirring of 
their bodies, and yet so strong, that our darts hitting them, 
did rather rebound, or glance by, than hurt them (they be 
the scales our ancestors were so much wont to use). In 
another place, they had (saith he) their horses stlfTc and 
strong, covered with ihicke hides and themselves .irmed 
from head to foot, with massic iron plates so artificially 
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contrived, that where the joynts arc, there they furthered 
the motion, and helped the stirring. A man would have 
saiil, they had been men made of yron : For they had pceces 
so handsomely fitted and so lively representing the forme 
and parts of the face; that there was no way to wound 
them, but at ccrtaine little holes before their eyes, which 
served to give them some light, and by ccrtaine chinckes 
about their nostrils, by which they hardly drew breath. 

tlfxilis tnducUs hamaiur lamina menbris, 
llornbilii viju. <redas stmuiaera moivrt 
Ferf/ra, eo^naloque vtroi spirare metallo. 

Par VeiUtm tquts, ferrata fronte nunnnlur, 

Feftatosque movent seeuri vtihirris atmos. 

Cl.^uo. in Huff. ii. 358. 

The bending plate is hnok't on limbec orc-«pread, 

I'f-.-ircfoll to sight. Steele imugfs seem'd le.td, 

Afid mtji to breathe in mcttall with them brod, 

Like furniture for horse, with steeled head. 

They threat, and s;»fe from wound. 

With barr'd litnbs tre.nd the ground. 

Loe-heere a description, much resembling the equipage 
of a compicat French*man at armes, with all his bards. 
PIuFirhe reporlcth that Detfictrius caused two .Armours to 
]u- each oitc wcigliing score pounds, the one for 

hintselfi*. the oilier for /l/ci»tu.«. the chiefe man of war, that 
was next to him, whereas all common Armours weighed 
but threescore. 


CHAPTER X 

OF COOKES 

! MAKE no doubt but it shall often befall me to speake of 
thiuL's, which are better, and with more truth handled by 
smh as arc their crafts-masters. Here is simply an Essay 
of my n.iturall faculties, aful no whit of those I have ac- 
riulred .\iul lie that shall tax me with ignorance, shall 
h e no great victory at my hands: for hardly could I 
eive others reason for my discourses, that give none unto 
i:iv He. and am not well satisfied willi them. He that 
‘!,il! ii.ake search after knowledge, let liim sec ke it where 
It is : there is nothing I professe lesse. These arc but my 
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fantasies, by which I endevour not to make thinjjs knowen, 
but my selfe. They may haply one day be knowcn unto 
me, or have bin at other times, according as fortune hath 
brought me where they were declared or manifested. But 
1 remember them no more. And if 1 be a man of some 
reading, yet I am a man of no remembring, 1 conceive no 
certainty, except it bee to give notice, how farre the know¬ 
ledge I have of it, doth now reach. Let no man busie 
himselfe about the matters, but on the fashion I give them. 
Let that which 1 borrow be survaied, and then tell me 
whether I have made good choice of ornaments, to beautifie 
.ind set foorth the invention, which ever comes from mce. 
For, 1 make others to relate (not after mine owne fantasie, 
but as it best falleth out) what 1 cannot so well expresse, 
either through unskill of language, or want of judgement. 
I number not my borrowings, but I weigh them. And if 1 
would have made their number to prevaile, 1 would have 
had tM’ice as many. They are all. or almost all of so 
famous and ancient names, that me thinks they sufficiently 
name themselves without mee. If in reasons, comparisons 
.ind arguments, I transplant any into my soile, or confound 
them with mine owne, 1 purposely conecale the Author, 
thereby to bridle the rashnesse of these hastie censures, 
that arc so head long cast upon all manner of compositions, 
•’amely young writings, of men yet living; and in vulgare, 
that admit all the world to talke of them, and which seemeth 
to convince the conception and publlke dcsigne alike. I 
will have them to give I^lutarch a bob upon mine owne lips, 
.md vex themselves, in wronging Seneca in mce. NIy 
weakencsse must be hidden under such great credits. 1 will 
love him that shal trace, or unfeathcr me; I mcanc through 
> Icarenesse of judgement, and by the onely distinction of 
the force and beaulie of my Discourses. For my selfe, 
who for want of memorie, am ever to scckc, how to trie 
and refine them, by the knowledge of their country, knowe 
perfectly, by measuring mine owne strength, tliat my soyle 
is no way capriblc, of some over-pretious flowers, that 
therin 1 find set, and that all the fruits of my encrease 
could not make it amends. This am I bound to an.-»wer- 
for, if I hinder my selfe, if there be either vanitic, or fault 
in my Disrourses, that I perceive not or am not able to 
dis'^erne, if they be shewed me. For, many faults doe often 
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Cicape our eyes : but the infirmitic of judgement consisltih 
in not bcinj? able to perceive them, when another discover- 
clh them unto us. Knowledge .»n<I truth may be in us 
without ju<I.,cment, and uc may ha\c judgement without 
them : \’ca, the acknowledgement of ignorance, is one of 
tliC I'cst and surest testimonies of judgement that 1 can 
finde. I have no other Sergeant of band to marshall my 
raf)so(lies, than fortune. And looke how my humours or 
conceites prc'^ent them-velves, *^0 1 shufhe them up. Some¬ 
times they prease out thirke and three-fold, and other times 
they come out languishing one by one. I will have my 
natural! and ordinarie pace scene as loose, and as shuffling 
as it is. As I am, so I goe on plodding. And besides, 
these are matters, that a man may not be ignorant of, and 
rasUiv and casually to speakc of them. I would wish to 
have a more perfect understanding of things, but 1 will 
not [lurch.ise it so dearc, as it co>t. My intention is to 
passe tire remainder of my life quietly, and not laboriously, 
in rest, and not in care. There is nothing I will trouble 
or vex mv sclve about, no not for Science it <elfe, wirat 
esteeme soever it be-of. I doe not search and tosse over 
Ho-'ks, but for an honester recreation to please, and 
pastime to delight my selfe ; or if I studio, I onely endevour 
to lind out the knowledge that te.rchelh or handlelh the 
knowledge of my setfe, and which may instruct me how 
to die well, and how to live well. 


Has mrus ad nn-tns sudft o^orfft equus 

I’roi i KT. iv. Kl. i- 70- 

Mv horse must sweating runnt*. 

1 hat this Roale may br wonne. 


If in reading I fortune to meet with any difficult points. 
I fret not n,v sdfe about them, but after I have given them 
a charge or two. I leave them as I found them. Should 
I earnestly plod ufion them 1 sliould loose both time and rny 
selfe; for I have a skipping wit. What I see not at the 
first view, 1 shall Icsse see it. if 1 opinionate my selfe upon 
it. I doe’nothing without blithnesse; and an over obstinate 
(ontinuation and plodding contention, dotli da/le, del and 
wearv the same: My sight is thereby confounded and 
diminished. 1 must tlicrefore withdr.iw-it, and at fitte.s 
goe to it againe. Kven as to judge well of the lustre of 
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scarlet wc are taught to cast our eyes over it, in running 
it over by divers glances, sodaine glimpses, and reiterated 
reprisings. If one booke seeme tedious unto me, 1 take 
another, which 1 follow not with any earnestnesse, except 
it be at such houres as I am idle, or that 1 am weary with 
doing nothing. 1 am not greatly affected to new books, 
because ancient Authors are in my judgement more full and 
pithy : nor am I much addicted to Greeke books, forasmuch 
as my understanding can[not] well rid his workc with a 
childish and apprentise intelligence. Amongst moderne 
bookes mecrly pleasant, I estcemc Bocace his Decameron, 
Rabelais, and the kisses of John the second (if they may 
be placed under this title) worth the paines-taking to roade 
them. As for Amadis and such like trash of writings, they 
had never the credit so much as to allure my youth to 
delight in them. This I will say more, either boldly or 
rashly, that this old and heavie-pased minde of mine, will 
no more be pleased with Aristotle, or tickled with good 
Ovid: his facility, and quaint Inventions, which her<*tofore 
have so ravished me, they can now a dayes scarcely entcr- 
taine me. 1 speake my n>indc freely of all things, yea of 
such as peradventure exceed my sufhciencic, and that no 
way 1 hold to be of my jurisdiction. What my conceit is 
of them, is also to manifest the proportion of my insight, 
and not the measure of things. If at any time 1 fmde my 
sclfe distasted of Platoes Axiochus, as of a forccles worke, 
due regard had to such an .Author, my judgement doth 
nothing belecvc it sclfe : It is not so fond-h.ardy, or selfc- 
conceited, as it durst dare to oppose it selfe against the 
authority of so many other famous ancient judgements, 
which he reputeth his regents and masters, and with whom 
hee had rather erre. lie chafeth with, and condemneth 
himsclfe, either to rely on the superficial! sense, being 
unable to pierce Into the centre, or to view the thing by 
some false lustre. lie is pleased only to warrant himselfe 
from trouble and unrulinesse ; As for weaknesse he ac- 
knowlcdgcth and ingeniously avoweth the same. He 
thinkes to give a just interpretation to the apparenccs 
which his conception presents unto him, but they are shal¬ 
low and imperfect. Most of A'.sopes fables have divers 
senses, and severall interpretations : lliose which Myth- 
ologite them, chuse some kinde of colour well-suting with 
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ihe fnble; but fur the most part, it is no other than the first 
and superficial! glosse : There are others more quicke, 
more siiinowie, more essentiall and more internal), into 
wliich they could never penetrate; and thus tliinkc I with 
them. But to follow my course; 1 have ever deemed that 
in Boesic, Tir/rd, LMcrcfms, CtUitllus, and Horace, doe 
doubtles by far hold the first ranke : and especially 
in his Ceorf^iks, which I cstccme to be the most nccom- 
plislu d peecc of worke of Toesie : In comparison of which 
one may easily discerne. that there arc some passages in 
Ihe .llticiJos, to which the Author (had he lived) would no 
doubt h.ive i:ivcn some rc\ iew or correction: The fifth 
booke whereof is (in my min<!) the most absolutely perfect. 
1 also love l.ucnti, and\viirm-ly read him, not so much for 
liis side, as for his owne worth, and truth of his opinion 
and jmii^cment. As for ^'Ood Terence, I allow the quaint- 
nessc and ^^racc of his Latlne toneme, and judfje him won¬ 
derful! conceited and apt, lively to represent the motions 
and passions of the minde. and the condition of our man¬ 
ners : our actions make mc often remember him. I can 
never reade him so often, but still 1 discover some new 
i^r,;ce and brantie in him. I hose that lived about I 
tone, complained that some would compare Lucretius unto 
him 1 am of opinion, that verily it is an unequall com¬ 
parison; yet can I hartlly .issurc my selfe in this opinion 
whensoever I findc mV selfe entangled in some notable pas- 
saj^e of l.ucreliHS. If they were moved at this comparison, 
w li.it \* fnihl they s.av now of the fond, hardy and harljarous 
stupidif’c of those \vhich now adayes coinp.are /In'oito unto 
hiin.^ Nay what would .Inos/o say of it himselfe? 

O SfT(lum insistent ft tnfacetum. 

CatcL. '* 

O ae** itial luilh no wil. 

And sinall «<>ncri« in il 


I ihinke our ancestors had aKo more reason to cry out 
ae.ainst those th.at blushed not to equall Plautus unto 
7 . cN. c (who makes more shew to be a Gentleman) than 
/ ucTt lnis unto This one thim: doth jjreatly adv.m- 

the estimation and preferrint: of Tcreuce, ^ 

father of the Roman eloquence, of men of his qu.ilit) dolli 
so often make mention of him; and the censure, which the 
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chicfc Judj^e of the Roman Poets giveth of his companion. 
It hath often come unto my minde» how such as in our 
dayes j'ive themselves to composing^ of comedies (as the 
Italians who are very happy in them) employ three or 
foure arguments of Terence and Plautus to make up one 
of theirs. In one onely comedy they will huddle up live or 
six of Hocaces talcs. That which makes them so to charge 
themselves with matter, is the distrust they have of tlieir 
owne sufficiency, and that they are not able to undergoc 
$0 hcavie a burthen with their owne strength. They are 
forced to finde a body on which they may rely and Icane 
themselves : and wanting matter of their owne wherewith 
to please us, they will have the story or tale to busie and 
ammuse us : where as in my (Author) it is cleane contrary : 
The elegancies, the perfections and ornaments of his 
manner of speech, make us neglect and lose the longing 
for his subject. Mis qualntnesse and grace doc still rctaine 
us to him. He is every where pleasantly conceited, 

Litjuidus puroque stttiilltvitis dinni. 

iloR. ii. Epist. ii. 120. 

So cicarely-ncate. so neatcly-tlt-are. 

As he a fine-pure River were, 

and doth so replenish our minde with his graces, that \\e 
forget those of the fable. The same consideration drawes 
me somewhat further. I perceive that good and ancient 
Poets have shunned the alTcctation and enquest, not only 
of fantasticall, new fangled, Spagnioli/ed, and Pcirarch- 
isticail elevations, but also of more sweet and sparing in¬ 
ventions, which are the ornament of all the Pocticall workes 
of succeeding ages. \'et is there no competent Judge, that 
findeth them wanting in those Ancient ones, and tliat doth 
not much more admire that smoothly equall neatnesse, con¬ 
tinued sweetnesse, and flourishing comelinesse of Catullus 
his F.pigrams, than all the sharpe quips, and witty girds, 
wherewith \tartiall dfjth whet and embellish the conclusions 
of his. It is the same reason 1 spake of erewhile, as 
Martiall of himsclfe. ^finus illi ingem'o laborandum fuit, 
in cuius locum materia successerat (Mart, preef. viii.). 
He needed the lesse ~a*orke ivith his wit, in place whereof 
matter came in supply: The former without being moved 
or pricked cause themselves to be heard lowd enough : they 

I!- *l> 44» 
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have matter to laugh at every where» and need not tickle 
tlicmselves; where as these must have foraine helpe : ac¬ 
cording as they have lesse spirit, they must have more 
body. They Ic.jpe on horsc-backe : because they are not 
sulhcicntly strong in their legs to march on foot. Even as 
in our dances, those base conditioned men that keepe 
dancing-schof>lcs, because they are unfit to represent the 
port and dcccncic of our nobilitie, endevour to get com¬ 
mendation by dangerous lofty trickes, and other strange 
tumblor-like friskes and motions. And some Ladies make 
a better shew of their countenances in those dances, wherein 
arc divers change^, cuttings, turnings, and agitations of 
the body, than in some dances of state and gravity, where 
they need hut simply to tread a natural) measure, represent 
an "unalTected eariage, and their ordinary grace; And as I 
have also scene some excellent Lourdnns, or Clouncs 
attired in llieir ordinary' worky-day clotlies, and with a 
common homely countenance, affoord us all the pleasure 
tiu'it may be luid from their art : Premises and learners 
that are not of so high a forme, to bestneare their faces, 
to disguise themselves, and in motions to counterfeit 
strange visages, and antickes, to enduce us to laughter. 
Tins my conception is no where better discerned, than in 
(he comparison bctweeiie I /iiticidos, and Orhittdo 

h'urioso. The first is scene to soare aloft W'ilh full-spread 
wings, and with so high and strong a pitch, ever following 
his point ; the otlier faintly to hover and flutter from tale to 
talc, and as it were skipping from bough to bough, alwayes 
distrusting his owne wings, except it be for some short 
flight, and for fcare his strength and breath should failc 
him, to sit downe at every ficl<ls-cnd. 

Fx(ufsusqui^ breves icutat. 

ViRG /Fm IV 

Out-lopcs ^ofD^tinics he dolh ;i^say, 

Uut very and as he may. 

Loc here then, conrerning this kindc of subjects, what 
Authors please me lust : As for my other lesson, which 
vonu xvhat more mixeth profit with pleasure, whereby I 
Icarnc to range my opinions, and addresse my conditions; 
rile Mookes that serve me thereunto, arc Plutarke (since he 
^p.ike l-rencli.) and Seneca; Both have this excellent com- 
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modity for my humour, that the knowledge I seeke in 
them, is there so scatteringly and loosely handled, that 
whosoever readeth them is not tied to plod long upon them, 
whereof I am uncapable. And so are Plttiarkes little 
workes, and Senecas Epistles, which are the best and most 
profitable parts of their writings. It is no great matter to 
draw mee to them, and 1 leave them where I list. For, 
they succeed not, and depend not one of another. Both 
jumpe and suit together, in most true and profitable 
opinions : .And fortune brought them both into the world 
in one age. Both were Tutors unto two Roman Em- 
perours : Both were strangers, and came from farre 
Countries; both rich and mighty in the common-wealth, 
and in credit with their masters. Their instruction is the 
prime and creame of Philosophy, and presented with a 
plaine, unaffected, and pertinent fashion. Plutarke is more 
uniforme and constant; Seneca more waving and diverse. 
This doth labour, force, and extend himselfe, to arme and 
strengthen vertue against weaknesse, feare, and vitious 
desires: the other scemeth nothing so much to feare their 
force or attempt, and in a manner scorneth to hasten or 
change his pace about them, and to pul himselfe upon his 
guard. Plutarkes opinions are Platonicall, gentle and ac- 
conimodable unto civill societie : Scnecaes Stoical! and 
Epicurian, further from common use, but in my conceit, 
more proper, particular, and more solid. It appeareth in 
Seneca, that he somewhat inclineth and yeeldeth to the 
tyrannic of the Emperors which were in his daics; for, I 
verily beleeve, it is with a forced judgement, he con- 
demneth the cause of those noblie-minded murtherers of 
Ccesar: Plutarke is every where free and open-hearted; 
Seneca, full-fraught with points and sallies, Plutarke stiift 
with matters. Tlie former doth move and enflame you 
more ; the latter, content, please, and pay you better : This 
doth guide you, the other drive you on. As for Cicero, of 
all his works, those that treat of Philosophic (namely 
moral!) arc they which bc*'t serve my turne, and square 
with my intent. But boldly to confesse the trueth, (For, 
5ince the bars of impudencie 'tverc broken downe, all curb¬ 
ing is taken a-a>ay) his manner of writing semeth ve ric 
tedious unto me, as doth all such-like stuffc. For. his 
prefaces, definitions, divisions, and Etymologies, consume 
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the greatest part of his Works; whatsoever quick, witiie, 
and pitliie conceit is in him, is surcharged, and confounded 
by those his long and far-fctcht preambles. If I bestow 
but one liourc in reading him, which is much for me; and 
let tne call to mindc what substance, or juice I have drawne 
from him, for the most part, I I'md nothing but wind and 
ostentation in him : for he is not yet come to the argu¬ 
ments, which make for his purpose, and reasons that pro¬ 
perly concerne the knot or pith I seek-after. These Logicall 
and Aristotelian ordinances are not availfull for me, who 
oncly endevour to become more wise and suOicient, and not 
more wittie or eloquent. I would have one begin with the 
bst point : I understand sufficiently what death and volupt- 
uousnesse are : let not a man busie lumselfe to anatomize 
them. At the first rea<hng of a Bookc, I sccke for good 
and solid reasons, that may instruct me how to sustainc 
their assaults. It is neither grammatical! subtilties, nor 
logical) quiddities, nor the wittie contexture of choice 
words, or arguments, and sylh'gismes, that uill serve my 
turnc. 1 like those discourses that give the first charge 
to the Strongest part of the doubt; his are but fiourishes. 
and languish every where. They arc good for Schooles, 
.a f!ie b.irre. or for Orators and IVeachers. where we may 


slumber : and though we \\ake a quarter of an houre 
.ifter, wc mav find and trace him snone enough. Such a 
nuinner of sficech is lit for those Judges, that a man would 
rorrupt by hookc or crooke, by right or wrong, or for chil¬ 
dren and the common people, unto whom a man must tell 
.ill, and see what the event will be. 1 would not li.ive a 
man go about, and labour by circumlocutions, to induce 
an^j win ni<’ to attention, and that (as our Herolds or Criers 
do) tlicv shall ring out their words. Now hcare rne, now 
liv},.,). or ho-ves. The Romanes in their Religion were 
wont to say, Hot age ; whicli in ours we say. Sursutu corda. 
I lu*sp are so nianv lost words for me. I come roadie pro 
par. d from mv house. I need no allurement nor 
inv slom.ukc'is good enough to digest raw meat: And 
uh.r.as with these preparatives and nourishes, or pre- 
amhlrs. thev thinkc to sharpen my taste, or 
sfom.irke. they cloy and make it wallowi^^h. ^ 

nriv.lcd-c of times excuse me from this sacrilegious boKl- 
n. sse, m deeme Platoes Dialogismcs to be as languishing. 
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by over-filling and stuffing his matter? And to bcwaile 
the time that a man, who had so many thousands of things 
to utter, spends about so many, so long, so vaine, aiKl idle 
inlerloqutions, and preparatives? Nly ignorance shall 
belter excuse me, in that I see nothing in the beautie of his 
language. 1 generally enquire after Bookes, that use 
sciences, and not after such as institute them. The two 
first, and Plinie, with others of their ranke, have no Hoc 
age in them, they will have to doe with men, that have fore¬ 
warned themselves; or if they have, it is a materiall and 
substantial! Hoc age, and that hath his bodic apart. I 
likewise love to read the Epistles and ad Atticum, not 
onely because they containe a most ample instruction of the 
Historic, and affaires of his times, but much more because 
in them I descrie his private humours. For, (as I have 
said elsewhere) I am wonderfull curious, to discover and 
know, the minde, the soule, the genuine disposition, and 
naturall judgement of my Authors. A man ought to judge 
their sulliciencie, and not their customes, nor them by the 
shew of their writings, which they set forth on this worlds 
Theatre. I have sorrowed a thousand limes, that ever we 
lost the booke, that Brutus writ of V’ertue. Oh it is a 
goodly thing to learnc the Thcorike of such as understand 
the f>ractice 'ivell. But forsomuch as the Sermon is one 
thing, and the Preacher an other : I love as much to see 
Brutus in Phitarke, as in himselfe : I would rather make 
choice to know certainly, what talke he had in his lent 
with some of his familiar friends, the night foregoing the 
battel, than the speech he made the morrow after to his 
Armic : and what he did in his chamber or closet, tliau 
what in the Senate or market place. As for Cicero, I am 
of the common judgement, that besides learning, there wun 
no exquisite excellcnrie in him : He was a good CitizetJ, of 
an honest-gentle nature, as are commonly fat and burly 
men ; for so was he : But to speake truely of him, full of 
ambitious vanilie and remisse niccnesse. And 1 know not 
well how to excuse him, in that hoc deemed his Pocsie 
worthy to be published. It is no great imperfection, to 
make bad verses, but it is an imperfection in him, that he 
never perceived how unworthy they were of the glorie of 
his name. Concerning his eloquence, it is beyond all com¬ 
parison, and 1 verily beleeve, that none shall ever equall it. 
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( ict-ro the younjjer. who resembled his father in nothing, 
btii in name, commanding in chanced one day to have 

many strangers at his board, and amongst others, one 
Cu ihus sitting at the lower end, as the manner is to thrust 
m at great mens tables : Cicero inquired of one of his men 
^v ])at he was, ho told him his name, but he dreaming on 
other matters, and having forgotten what answere his 7nan 
made him, asked him his name Iwiie or tlirice more : the 
•-ervanl, because he would not be troubled to tell him one 
diing so often, and by some circumstance make liim to 
know him better, It is, said he, the same Ccestius, of whom 
vomc have told you, that in respect of his owne, makeili 
no accompt of your fathers eloquence : Cicero being su<l- 
♦ lainly mooved, eommaunded the said poorc C<estius to be 
presently taken from the table, and well wliipl in liis pre¬ 
sence : l.o-hecre an iinci\ ill and barbarous host. ICvcn 
amongst those, which (all things considered) have deemed 
his eIoquen<'e matchlesse and incomparable others there 
have been, who have not spared to note some faults in it : 
As gr<'at hrutus said, that it was an eloquence, broken, 
halting, :in<l disjoynlcd, fractoni et chioihctn : Incoherent 
urnl :^inno:t'lexse. 'riiose Oratiirs that lived about bis age, 
ro|)rove<l also in him (he curious care he had of a eertaine 
long ca<ience, at the end of lbs clauses, and noted tlu-s,. 
uord^, /• .^^e viJeatur, which he so often useth. As for me, 

I ratlicr like a cadence that fallelh shorter, cut like lam- 
bikes: yet doth he sometimes confound his numbers; but 
it is seldome : I have especially observed this one place, 
/'■go vent tne minus <Iiu senetn esse nmllem, qunm esse 
'i nrin, (nileifutitn vssem (Cu . De Sertect.). Hut I had 
ujlhcr^ not he on old nuin so loop us / mif^ht be, than to hr 
'■Id before / should he. Historians arc my right hand; for 
th<-y arc pleasant and easier and therewithal!, tlic tnan 
With whom I (iesita- generally to he acquainted, may more 
lively and perfeitly be discovered in them, titan in any 
othf r composition : the varietie and truth of his inward 
< on<littons, in grosse and hy rctale ; the divcrsitic of tlic 
iTu ant's of Itis collet tion and composing, and of the aixi- 
fl< fits tlial threaten liim. Now, those that write of mens 
ll\es. forasmuch as tliev aitimusc ami busic themselves 
more about counsels llian events, nmre about that whuh 
commeth from within, than that whiclt appcarelh outward ; 
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they are fittest for me : And that’s the reason why Plutarhe 
above all in that kind, doth best please me. Indeed I am 
not a little j^rieved that we have not a dozen of Laertii, or 
that he is not more knowne, or better understood : for, I 
am not Icsse curious to know the fortunes and lives of these 
fjreat masters of the world, than to understand the diver- 
sitle of their decrees and conceits. In this kind of studie 
of Historic, a man must, without distinction, tosse and 
turne over all sorts of Authors, both old and new, both 
French and others, if he will learne the thinjjs they so 
diversly treat-of. But me thinks that CcLsar above all 
doth sin^^ularly deserve to be studied, not onely for the 
understandintj the Historie, as of himselfe; so much 
perfection and excellcncie is there in him more than in 
others, althouffh Sahtst be reckoned one of the number. 
Verily 1 read that Author with a little more reverence and 


respect, than commonly men reade profane and humane 
W’orkes : sometimes considerint' liim by his actions, and 
wonders of his ^^reatnesse, and other times waij^hin^ the 
ptjritic and inimitable polishing: and eleijancie of his 
tongue, which (as Cicero saith) hath not onely exceeded all 
Historians, but haply Cicero himselfe : with such sinceritie 
in his judgement. Speaking of his enemies, that except 
the false colours, wherewith he goelh about to cloake his 
b.id cause, and the corruption and filthinesse of his pestilent 
ambition, I am perswaded there is nothing In him to be 
found faull-with : and that he hath been over-sparing to 
speak of himselfe : for, so many notable and great things 
could never be executed by him, unlesse he hiid put more 
of his owne unto them, than he setteth downe. I love 
those Historians that are either verie simple, or most 
exrcllent. 'I he simple who have nothing of their owne to 
adde unto the storie, and have but the care and diligence 
to collect whatsoever come unto their knowledge and sin¬ 
cerely and faithfully to register all things, without choice 
or culling, by the naked truth leave our judgement more 
entire, and better satisfied. 


Such amongst others (for example sake) plainc and well- 
meaning 1-roisard, who m his enterprise, hath marched 
with so free and genuine a puritie. that having committed 
some over-sight, he is neither ashamed to acknowledge 
nor afraid to correct the same, wheresoever he hath either 
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notice or warning of it: and who rcprcsentelh unto us the 
diversitie of the newes then currant, and the different 
reports, that were made unto him. The subject of an his¬ 
toric sljonid be naked, bare, and formclcssc; each man 
according to his capacitic or understanding niay reap com- 
moditie out of it. I he curious and most excellent have the 
sulliciencie to cull and chuse that, which is worthie to be 
knovvnc, and may select of two relations, that which is 
most likely : of the condition of Princes, and of their 
humors, therby they conclude their counsels, and attribute 
convcfiicnt words unto then\ : thev have reason to assume 
authorilie unlo them, to direct and shapen our bclicfc unto 
theirs. But truly that belongs not to many. Such as arc 
betweene both (which is tlie most common fashion) it is 
they that spoile all; they will needs chew our meat for us, 
and t.ike upon them a law to judge, and by consecjucncc to 
scjuare and cncline the storie according to their fantasic; 
for. where the judgement hendeth one way, a man cannot 
chnse but wrest and turnc his narration that way. They 
undertake to chuse things worthy to bee knoune, and now 
and thei^ conceal either a word or a secret action from us, 
which would much better instruct us: omitting such things 
as they understand not, as incredible : and haply such 
matters, as tlicy knt^w not h()w to declare, either in good 
Latin, or lokrable I rench. Let them boldly cnstal! their 
eloquem e, and tliscourse : Let them censure at their plea¬ 
sure. but let them also give us leave to judge after them : 
.\nd let them neither alter nor dispence by their abridge¬ 
ments and choice, any tiling belonging to the substance of 
the matter; but let them rather send it pure and entire with 
.ill her dimensions unto us. Most commonly (as chietly in 
our ng<') this charge of w riting histories is committed unto 
base. Ignorant, and n.erhanicall kind of people, only for 
ih's I'onsidcration th.it they can spealc well; as if wc sought 
to learne tlie (Irarnmer of them; and they have some 
reason, being only hyred to that end, an<l publishing 
nothing l)ul their tittle-tattle to aime at nothing cKc so 
much. I bus with store of choice and quaint words, and 
\vvre-<lr;iwnc phrns<'s they huddle up, .ind make a luulge- 
pot of 3 labour* <J conte\ture of the reports, which they 
g.ither in the market-phu es. or such other assemblies. 77i^ 
only good hi^itories are those that arc 'vritlen by such as 
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comtymndedt or were itnploied theviselves in weighty 
affaires, or that were partners in the conduct of them, or 
that at least have had the fortune to ryianage others of like 
qualitie. Such in a manner are all the Griecians and 
Kotnans. For, many eye-witnesses having written of one 
same subject (as it hapned in those times, when Grealnesse 
and Knowledge did commonly meet) if any fault or over¬ 
sight have past them, it must be deemed exceeding light, 
and upon some doubtfull accident. What may a /wun 
expect at a Phisitions hand, that discourseth of warre, or 
of a bare Scholler, treating of Princes secret designes ? If 
we shall but note the religion, which the Romans had in 
that, we need no other example : /l5imu5 Polio found some 
mistaking or oversight in Ccesars Commentaries, whereinto 
lie was falne, only because he could not possiblic oversee 
all things with his owne eyes, that hapned in his Armie, 
but was fainc to relie on the reports of particular men, who 
often related untruths unto him ; or else because he had not 
been curiously advertised, and distinctly enformed by his 
Lieutenants and Captaines, of such matters as they in his 
absence had managed or effected. Whereby may be seen, 
that nothing is so hard, or so uncertaine to be found^out, 
as the ceriaintie of a Truth, sithence no man can put any 
assured confidence concerning the truth of a battel, neither 
in the knowledge of him, that was Generali, or conunanded 

• ncr it, nor in the soldiers that fought, of any thing, that 
hath hapned amongst them; except after the manner of a 
strict point of law, the severall witnesses are brought and 
examined face to face, and that all matters be nicely and 
thorowly sifted by the objects and trials of the successe of 
every accident. V’erily the knowledge wc have of our own 

• ifTaires is much more barren and feeble. But this hath 
sulTicientlv been handled by Hodine, and agreeing w ith my 
conception. Somewhat to aid the wcaknesse of my 
memorie, and to assist her great defects; for it hath often 

anre to light upon bookes, which 1 supposed 
to be new. and never to have read, which I had not under¬ 
standing diligently read and run-over many ycares before, 
and all bcscribled with my notes : I have a while since 
accustomed my selfe, to note at the end of my booke (I 
meanc such as I purpose to read but once) the time I made 
an end to read it, and to set downe what censure or jud-c- 
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nient 1 ^avc of it; that so, it may at least, at another time 
represent unto my mind, the aire and f^eneraJl Idea, I had 
conceived of the Author in reading him. I will here set 
downe the Copie of some of mine annotations, and especially 
what I noted upon my Cuicciardinc about ten yeares since : 
(For what lani^uage soever my bookes speake unto me, 
1 spcal<e unto them in mine owne.) lie is a diligent His¬ 
toriographer, and from whom in my conceit, a man may as 
exactly learnt* the truth of such affaires as passed in his 
time, as of any other writer vvhatsoever : and the rather 
because himselfe hath been an Actor of most part of them, 
and in vcrle honourable place. 1 here is no si^^nc or ap- 
paranre, that ever he disguised or coloured any n'.attcr, 
eith«*r throuj^h hatred, malice, favour, or vanitic; whereof 
the free and itiip.'srtiall judgements he i^^ivelh of jjreat men, 
and nrtruely of (hose by whom he had been advanced or im- 
pioyed in his important charjj^cs. as of Pope the 

seaventh, hearcth undoubted Icslinu'nic. Conccrnini:j tl^c 
parts wherewith he most ^octh about to prevailc uliich aie 
his digressions and discourses, many of them are verie 
excellent, and enriclicd with fairc ornaments, but he hath 
too much pleased liiniselfe in them : fof; endevouring’ to 
omit nothing that miglil be spoken, having so full and 
large a subject, and almost infinite, he proveth somewhat 
languishing, and givrth a tasi of a kind of scholasticall 
toflirnis h.ihling. Moreover, 1 have noted this, that of so 
several! and divers armes, successes, and effects he judgeth 
of; of m.my and variable motives, alterations, and coun¬ 
sels, tliat he relateth, he never referreth any one unto 
vertue, triigion. or conscience : as if they were all extin- 
gui-«.hed and b.-ini''hed the w orld : and of all actions, how 
glorious soever in apparance they be of themselves, he 
fiMfh evi r impute the cause of them, to some vicious and 
blanie-uorthic occasion, or to some cotninoditie and profit. 
It is impossible lo imagine, tliat aniongst so infinite a 
number of actions, whereof he judgeth, some one have not 
been produced and compassed by w.iy of reason. No cor¬ 
ruption could ev< r posscssc men so univcr'ially, but that 
some one must of necessity escape the contagion ; which 
makes me to feare, he hath !iad sotr.c distaste or blame in 
his passion, anri it hath hafilv fortuned, th.at he hath jiulgcd 
or r',feemed of others according to himselfe. In my l^hilip 
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de Coniines, there is this: In him you shall find a pleasing- 
sweet, and gently-gliding speech, fraught with a purcly- 
sincerc siiuplicitie, his narration pure and unaffected, and 
wherein the Authours unspotted-good meaning doth evi¬ 
dently appeare, void of all manner of vanitle or ostentation 
speaking of himselfe, and free from all affection or envie 
speaking of others: his discourses and perswasions, ac¬ 
companied more with a well-meaning zealc, and mccre 
veritie, than with any laboured and exquisit sufTicicncie, 
and all-through, with gravitie and authoritic, representing 
a man well-borne, and brought up in high negotiations. 
Upon the memories and historic of Monsieur du licllay: 
It is ever a well-pleasing thing, to see matters writen by 
those, that have assaid how, and in what manner they 
ought to be directed and managed : yet can it not be 
denied, but that in both these Lords, there will manifestly 
appeare a great declination from a free libertie of writing, 
which clearely shincth in ancient writers of their kind : as 
in the Lord of yorin7/e, familiar unto .Saint Leivis, Eginard, 
Chancellor unto Otarlemaine; and of more fresh memorie 
in Philip de Comines. This is rather a declamation or 
pleading for king Francis against the Emperour Charles 
the fifth, than an Historic. 1 will not beleevc, they have 
altered or changed any thing concerning the gcneralitic of 
matters, but rather to wrest and turne the judgement of 
the events, many times against reason, to our advantage, 
and to omit whatsoever they supposed, to be doubtfull or 
ticklish in their masters life : they have made profession 
of it ; witnesse the recoylings of the Lords of Momorancy 
and Byron, which therein are forgotten ; and which is more, 
you shall not so much as find the nanic of the I.adie of 
Kstampes mentioned at all. A man may sometimes colour, 
and haply hide secret actions, but absolutely to conceal that 
which all the world knoweth, and especially such things 
as have drawne-on publike effects, and of such conse¬ 
quence. it is an inexcusable defect, or as I may say un¬ 
pardonable oversight. To conclude, whosoever dcsireth to 
have perfect information and knowledge of Kin" Francis 
the first, and of the things hapned in his time^ let him 
addresse himselfe elsewhere. If he will give any credit unto 
me. Tlie profit he may reap here, is by the particulrir 
[deduction] of the battels and exploits of warre. wherein 
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these Gentfemen were present; some privie conferences, 
Speeches, or secret actions of some Princes, that then lived, 
and the practices managed, or negotiations directed by the 
Lord of lujngeay, in whom doubtlesse arc vcrie many 
things, vvell-worthie to be knownc, aod diverse discourses 
not vulgarc. 


CHAPTER XI 

OP CKUKLTIE 

Mb thinks vertue Is another manner of thing, and much 
more noble than the inclinations unto goodnessc. which in 
u> are ingendcred. Mindes well borne, and directed bv 
tlicmse(\cs. follow one same path, and in their actions 
represent the same visage, that the veriuous doe. But 
vertue importeth, and soundeth somewhat I wot not what 
greater and more active, than by an happy complexion, 
gently and peaceably, to suffer it sclfc to be led or drawnc. 
to follow rea'ion. He that through a naturall facllitic, and 
genuine mildnessc, should neglect or conternne injuries 
received, should no doubt performc a rare action, anil 
worthy commend.ition : But he who being toucht and stuni 
to the rfuicke, with any wrong or offence received, should 
arme himselfe with reason against this furiously-blind 
desire of revenge, and in the end after a great eonibet. 
yeeld himselfe master over-it, should doubtlesse doe much 
more. The first should doc well, the other vcrtuously : the 
one a< tion might be termed goodnesse, the other vertue. 
ri»r. ft <:crm('th, tUnt the 7'erie name of 7>ertue presupposetfi 

and inferreth resixtaricCy and cannot well exercisi 
it sclfe without an enemie. It is peradventure the reason 
why we cal! God good, mighlic, libcrall, and just, but we 
tenne him not veriuous. His workes are all voluntaric. 
unforied. and without compulsion. Of Philosoplicrs, not 
onely Stoifks, but nKo Epicurians (which endearing J 
borrow of the conu'ion-rc* eived opinion, which is false 
wh.if'>oevor the niml.de saying or iiitlic quipping of .Ircc- 
silnu^ irnf>liolh, who answered the man that upl)raid<*d him. 
how (llvrrs rncn went frofn his schoole to the l-'plcurian. 
but none came from thence to liim : 1 c.asily l>efecve-lt 
(said he) for, Of coch^ are many capons made, but no man 
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could ever yet make a cache of a capon. For truly, in 
conslancic, and rii^or of opinions, and strictnesse of pre« 
ccpls, the Fpicurian Sect doth in no sort yccld to the 
Stoicke. And a Stoicke acknowledfjing' a better faith, than 
those disputers, who to contend with I'.picurus, and make 
sport with him, make him to infer and say what he never 
meant, wresting and wyre-drawing his words to a con- 
trarie sense, arguing and silogizlng by the Grammarians 
privilege, another meaning, by the manner of his speech, 
and anotlier opinion, than that they know he had, either 
in his minde, or manners, saith, that he left to be an lipi- 
curian, for this one consideration amongst others, that he 
findeth their pitch to be over-high and inaccessible : El u 
qvi <fnKi]Bovoi 7>ocontur, 5unt (/xAukoAoc et <f>iKoBiKaioi 
omnSKCfue virtutes et colunt et retinent (Skx. Epist. xiii.}. 
.•1 rjfi those that are called lovers of pleasure^ are lovers of 
honestic and justice, and doe both reverence and retnhte 
all sorts of i>ertue.) Of Stoicke and Rpicurian Philosophers, 
f say, there are divers, who have judged, that it was not 
sulTu ient to have the minde well placed, well ordered, and 
well disposed unto vertue; it uas not enough to have our 
resolutions and discourse beyond all the affronts and checks 
of fortune: but that moreover, it was verie requisite, tc 
sceke for occasions, whereby a man might come to the 
trial! of it: They will diligently quest and seek out for 
paine, smart, neccssitie. want, and contempt, that so they 
may cor^bat them, and keep their minde in breath : Mullui'n 
sibi adjicit virtus lacessitfP. Vertue provoked addes much 
to It selfe. It is one of the reasons why Epatnino}idas 
(who was of a third sect) by a verie lawfull way refuseth 
some riches, fortune h.id put into his hands, to the end 
(as he saith) he might have cause to strive and resist 
povertie, in which want and extremitic he ever continued 
after. 

Socrates did In my minde more undantedlv enure him- 
selfe to this humor, maintaining for his exercise the peevish 
frownrdnesse of his wife, than which no essay can be more 
vex-full. and is a continual! fighting at the sharpe. MeteU 
hts of all the Romanc Senators (he oncly having under¬ 
taken with the power of vertue, to endure the violence of 
Sflturnmuv Tribune of the people in Rowe, who by maine 
force went about to have a most unjust law passe in favor 
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of the Communaltic ; by which opposition, having inct^rnd 
all the capita] paincs, that Safiirni/ius had imposed on si;ch 
as sliould refuse it) intertained tliosc that led him to the 
place of execution, with such speeches : That to doe eviil 
'ioiis a verie easie, and too dctnissely ha.^e: and to 

doe ‘veil ‘vliere no Jongcr, teai a comtnort thing; but 

to doe ‘veil ‘xvhere '{'05 both pcrill ond opposition, ‘.vas the 
peculiar oificc of a man of vertue. These w ords of Mctclltis 
doc clcarcly represent unto us, what 1 would have verified ; 
whicli is, that zwrtuc rejecteth facilitie to be her com- 
p<injV>M; And that an easefull, pleasant, and declining way, 
by \ liicl» the regular steps of a good inclination of nature, 
are directe<i, is not the way of True vertue. She requireth 
a cr ingle, rough, and thornic way ; She would citlicr have 
str.ing< difliculties to wrestle withall (as that of Metellus) 
hy whose ineancs fortune her sclfc is pleased to breake the 
rovighnessc of his course; or inward encombrances, as the 
di.''*'idinalc appetites and imperfections of our condition 
bring unto her. Hitherto I h.ivc come at good ease; but 
at the end of this discourse, one tiling coinineth into niy 
minfh', whhft is, that the soule of Soernta, which is 
I ah ' hiti !v j tlie perfectesl that ever came to my know- 
1' ‘Ige. would, .I' Cording to iny accompt, prove a soule 
dc>eivifig hut little conunetulation : I can pvrcelxe no 

manner of vij>k:ncc or vicious coneti|)isencc in hun : I can 
imagine no manner of difl»cultie or compulsion in liie whole 
C(*ursc of his vertue. 1 know his re;:si)n so powcrfull. and 
so absolute mistressc over him, that she can raver give 
him wav to anv vicious desire, and will not sulfer it so 
much as to breed in him. To a vertue so exf|uisit, ami so 
high-raised as his I can pcrswacle nothing. Me thinkes 
1 SIC it march with a victorious and triuriqihant pace, m 
pompe, and at ease, without let or disturl)ance. If vertue 
cannot shine but hy resisting contrane ap{>etites, shrill wc 
then s;.v, it cannot passe without the assi>it.inec of vice, 
.and owcih him this, th;<t hy his mennes it attaincth to 
honour ar-d credit? W'hat should also bclitic of lh.it 
glurioiis an<l generous Tpicurian voluptuousnessc, that 
mala s accompl. effeminately to pamper vertue in her lap, 
and there wantonly to entertainc it, allowing it for her 
rc'r reation, shame, reproclt. agues, povertie. de.ath. .and 
tre: Tf’s^ (f I prcsvipposc. th if perfr ct v'crtue is knownc 
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by combating sorrow, and patiently under-going painc, by 
tolerating the fits and agonies of the gout, without stirring 
out of his place; if for a ncccssarie object, 1 appoint her 
sharpnessc and difficultie; what shall become of that vertue, 
which hath attained so high a degree, as it doth not onely 
despise all manner of paine, but rather rejoycclh .tt-it, and 
when a strong fit of the collike shall assaile-it, to cause it 
Nclfc to be tickled; as that is which the Eptcurians have 
established, and whereof divers amongst them have by 
their actions left most certaine proofes unto us? As also 
others have, whom in effect I fmde to have exceeded the 
verie rules of their discipline; witnesse Cufo the yonger; 
when I see him die, tearing and mangling his entrails; 1 
cannot simply content my selfc to Ix'lecve, that at that 
time, he had his soule wholy exempted from all trouble, 
or free from vexation : 1 cannot imagine, he did oncly 
maintainc himclfc in this march or course, which the rules 
of the Stoike sect had ordained unto him, sctlcd, without 
some alteration or motion, and impassibilitic. 'I'liere was, 
in my conceit, in this mans vertue overmuch chccrcfulncssc, 
and youthfulnessc to stay there. 1 verily bclecve, he felt'a 
kind of pleasure and scnsualitie in so noble an action, and 
that therein he more pleased himselfe, than in any other, 
he ever performed in his life. Sic obiit k vita, ut causntn 
morie7idi nactutti se esse gauderet (Cic. Tusc. Qu. i.). So 
departed he his life, that he rejoyced to have found an 
occasion of death. I doe so constantly beleeve-it, that I 
make a doubt, whether he would have had the occasion of 
so noble an exploit taken from him. And if the goodnesse 
which induced him to embrace publike commodities more 
than his owne, did not bridle me, I should easily fall into 
this opinion, that he thought himselfe greatly beholding 
unto fortune, to have put his vertue unto so noble a triall, 
and to have favoured that robber, to tread the ancient 
libertie of bis Countrie under foot. In which action me 
thinks I read a kindc of unspeakable joy in his minde, and 
a motion of extraordinarie pleasure, joyned to a manlike 
voluptuousnessc, at which time it beheld the worthincsse, 
and considered the gcncrositie and haughtincsse of his 
enterprise, 


Dttiberata mortf jerofiof. 

Hor, i. Od. xxxvii. 29. Cleopatra. 
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Then most in fiercrnosse did he passe 
\\ hen he of death resolved was. 

not urq'cd or set-on by any hope of J^lorie, as the popular 
and ertemlnatc jiidj^cments have jwdi^^ed : For» that con¬ 
sideration is over base, to touch so fjencrous, so hnui^htie, 
and so constant a heart; but for the beaulic of the thin^ 
it selfe in it sclfe, vvliich he, who managed all the sprintjs, 
and directed all the wards thereof, saw niuch more dearer, 
and in it’s perfection, than we can doe. Philosophic hath 
dune me a pleasure to jud^e, liiat so honorable an action, 
had been undecently placed in any other life, than in 
Oj/c/e5. and that oncly unto his it appertained to make 
such an end. 1’herefore did he with reason perswade both 
his sonne, and tlie Senators that accon^panied him, to pro¬ 
vide (otherwise for themselves. Cutoni quuut incredibilefn 
titifurti tribuiisvl f^ravitaiem, eatuque ifyse f>crpctua cou~ 
■ttanlia roborarissrt, fVfuperque in proposito consilio per- 
tniinstsset: moriendum poiius qttom tyronni vtdhis nspicicti- 
dus erat. U'hercns nature had affoorded Cato an incredible 
gravtlic, and he had strenr^thned it by continttoll constancie, 
and ever Itad stand firnie in his pxtrposvd dessei^nes, rather 
to die than behold the Tyrants face. Fach death slmuld be 
sucii ,is the life hath been. By dvinj' we bccotne no otlicr 
than we were. 1 ever interpret a mans death by his life. 
An<i if a man shall tell me of any one und.mted In a(>»>ar- 
ance, joyned unto a weake life; I Imaj^inc it to proceed of 
some we.the caii>e, and sutabic to liis life. 1 lu* ease 
therefore of his death, and tlie facilitie he h.td acfjuirtd by 
the vij^or of his minde, shall we say, it oui;ht to abate 
s<itrirtliini» of the Ivistre of his vertitr.^ And w hich of those, 
that have their spirits touched, be it never so little, with 
the true tincture of Philo-i>pbie, can content himsclfe to 
imai'inc Socrates, onclv, free from fearc and passion, in the 
aci'iflent of Ills imprisonment, of his fetters, and of Ins 
ronth-mnation ? And w ho doth not perceive in liim, not 
onelv const.nnclc and resolution (which were ever h:s 
oidinarie cjualities) hut also a ktndo of 1 wot not what new 
ccmientment, and carelesse rej«'\cini' In his l.jst behaviour, 
and discourses? By the starilint^ at the pleasure, which ' 
he fcelcth in clawinj' of his le;^j,'es, after his fetters were 
t.ikcn-off; doth he not nianifestly declare an efjoall t^lec 
an<j jov in liis soulc, for bcio" rid of his fornwr incomnio- 
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dities, and cntring into the knowicdfje of things to come? 
Cato shall pardon me (if he please) his death is more 
trag-icall, and further extended, whereas this in a certaine 
manner is more faire and frlorious. Aristippus answcrid 
those, that bewailed the same; when I die, I pray the (iods 
send me such a death. A man shall plainly perceive in the 
minds of these two men, and of such as imitate them (for 
1 make a question whether ever they could be matched) so 
perfect an habitude unto vertue, that it was even converted 
into their complexion. It is no lonjjer a painfull vertue, 
nor by the ordinances of reason, for the maintainin'^ of 
which, their minde must be stren^lhned : It is the verie 
essence of their soiile; it is her naturall and ordinarie habit. 
T hey have made it such, by a lonjj exercise and observinjj 
the rules and precepts of Philosophic, having li^dited upon 
a faire and rich nature. Those vicious passions, which 
breed in us, finde no entrance in them. The vig-or and 
constancie of their soulcs, doth suppresse and extin«;uivh .all 
manner of concupiscences, so soone as they but be^in to 
move. Now that it be not more glorious, by an undaunted 
and divine resolution, to hinder the growth of tem[)talions, 
and for a man to frame himselfe to vertue, so that the verie 
seeds of vice l>c clcane rooted out; than bv mayne force to 
hinder their progresse ; and having suffred himselfe to In- 
surprised by the first assaults of passions, to arme and 
handle himselfe, to stay their course and to suppresse them : 
And that this second effect be not also much fairer, than to 
be simply stored with a facile and gentle nature, and of it 
selfc distasted and in dislike with hcentiousnessc and \ ice. 
I am perswaded there is no doubt. For, this third and last 
manner, seemeth in some sort, to make a man innocent 
but not vertuous, free from doing ill. but not sufficiently 
apt to doc well. Seeing this condition is so neerc unto 
imperfection and weaknesse, that I know not well how to 
clcare their confines and distinctions. The verie names of 
Goodnesse and innoccnlic. are for this resfiect in some sort 
names of contempt. I see that many vcrtucs, as ch.aslitie, 
sobrietie, and temperance, may come unto us bv meancs 
of corporal) defects and imhecilitie. Constancie in dangers 
(if it may !>e termed constancie) contempt of de.ith, 
paticneie in misfortunes, may happen, and are often soon 
in men, for want of Good judgement in such accidents, 
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and that they are not apprehended for such as they are 
indeed. Lache of apprchetision and stiipiditie^ doe :>ovic- 
times counterfeit vertuous effects. As I have often seen 
come to passe, that some men are commended, for things 
they rather deserve to be blamed. An Italian gentleman 
did once hold this position in my presence, to the prejudice 
and disadvaniai^'c of his nation; That the subtiltie of the 
Italians, and (he vivacilie of their conceptions was so 
great, that they foresaw such dangers and accidents as 
might betide them so far-off, that it was not to be deemed 
strange, if in times of warre. they were often scene to 
provide for tlieir safclie, yea, before they had perceived the 
danger : I hat we and the Spani.irds, who were not so 
waric and subtill, went further; and that before we could 
be frighted with any pcrill, wc must be induced to sec it 
with our eyes, and feel it with our hands, and that even 
then we li.id no more hold : But that the (iennanes and 
Swit/ers, more shallow and leaden-headed, had scarce the 
''cnse and wit to re-advise themselves, at what time ihev 
were even overwhelmed with rniserie, and the axe roadie 
to fall on their lieads. It was peradvenlure but in j« -t. tb a 
he spakc-it, yet is it most true, that in the art of warre- 
tarc, new trained Souldicrs, and such as are but novices in 
the trade, doe often headlong, and hand over head cast 
themselves into dangers, with more inc(msi<Ieration, than 
ftoruanl when lliev have scene and endured the lirst 
'hocke, and arc better trained in the schoole of j>crils. 

—/ifjfjJ If unfit it m nova gtoria tn aftnis, 

Et pr,rdtilre dccus prtnto Cfffamine possU 

Not ijinfirant. how much in aniH*s new praise. 

And sweetevt honour, in first conflict weijjhcs. 

Lo here the reason why when we judge of a particular 
.11 tion. we must first consider many circumstances, and 
ihroiighly ol)serve the man. tli it h.alh produced the same 
before wc name and censure it. But lo speake a word of 
rny scife : I have sometimes noted m) friends to termc that 
wisdome in me, which was hut meere fortune; and to 
deeme that advantage of courage and patience, tliat was 
advantage of judgement an<l c)[>inion : and to attribute one 
Title for another unto me, sometimes to my profit, and now 
and then to my losse. As for the rest, I am so far from 
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attaining unto that chiefe and most perfect degree of excel¬ 
lencies where a habitude is made of vertue, that even of 
the second, 1 have made no great triall. 1 have not greatly 
strived to bridle the desires, wherewith I have found my 
selfe urged and pressed. Nty vertue, is a vertue, or to say 
better innoccncic, accidental! and casuall. Had I been 
borne with a lesse regular complexion, I imagine my state 
had been verie pittifull, and it would have gon hard with 
me : for, 1 could never perceive any great constancie in my 
soule, to resist and undergoe passions, had tliey been any 
thing violent. I cannot foster quarels, or endure co(n]ten“ 
tions in my house. So am I not greatly beholding unto mv 
selfe, in that I am exempted from many vices : 

—Ji t'lflu ntediocfibus, et mea paucis 
Mendosa tit natufa^ ahoqui recta velut si 

iftspcfsos reprehendas corpett naves. 

Hor. i. Sat. vi, 65. 

If in a few more lauh's my nature faile, 

Right otherwise : as if that you would raile 
On pretiie moles well placed. 

On bodie seemely graced. 

I am more endebted to my fortune, than to my reason 
for it : Shoe hath made me to be borne of a race famous 
for integritie and honestie, and of a verie good father. I 
wot not well whether any part of his humours have de¬ 
scended into me, or whether the domestike examples, and 
good institution of my infancic have insensibly set their 
helping hand unto it; or whether I were otherwise so borne : 

Seu l.ibra, seu me Scorpiui as^icit 
Formidolosus. pars viotcuiior 
Salalii hottr, jfu tyrannus 

Hetperitr Capricornus undtr .— Hoft. ii. Od. xvii. 17. 

Wh^^iher ih^ chiefe p.irt of my birth-hourc were 
Asiendeni l.ibra, or Scorpius full of fo-ire. 

Or in my Horoscope were Copricorne. 

Whose tyrannic necre westerne Seas is borne. 

But so it is, that naturally of my selfe, 1 abhorre and 
detest all manner of vices. The answer of Antistheve.'i to 
one. that demanded of him, which was the best thing to be 
learned: To unleame evill, seemed to be fixed on this 
image, or to have an ayme at this. I abhorre them (I say) 
With so naturall, and so innated an opinion, that the very 
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same instinct and impression, which I suckt from my nurse, 
I have so kept, that no occasions could ever make me alter 
the sanic : No, not mine ovvne discourses, which because 
they ha\e been somewhat lavish in notinj' or taxing some¬ 
thing of the common course, could easily induce me to 
some actions, which this rny natural! Inclination makes me 
to hate. I will tell you a wonder, I will tell it you indeed : 
I thereby find in many things, more stay and order in my 
manners, than in my opinion : and my concupiscence Icsse 
debauched, than my reason. Aristippus established cer- 
taine opinions so bold, in favour of volupluousnessc and 
riches, that he made all Philosophic to mutinie against him. 
But concerning his manners, Dionysius the tyrant, having 
prevented him with three faire young Wenches, that he 
might chusc the fairest ; he answered he would chusc them 
ill liiree, and that Paris liad veric ill succcssc, forsomuch 
as he h.id preferred one above her fcllowes. But they being 
brought to his o^^nc house, he sent them backc againe, 
without tasting them. Mis servant one day carrying store 
of monev after him, and heinir so over-charged w'ilh the 
weight of it, that he complained, his Master commanded 
him. to cast so mucli therof away, as troubled him. And 
I piciirii^, whose positions are irreligious and delicate, de¬ 
meaned himselfe in his life verie laboriously, and devoutly. 
Me wrote to a friend of his, that he lived but with browne 
bread and water, and entreated him to send him a piece 
of cheese, against the lime he was to make a solernnc feast. 
May it he true, that to be perfectly good, we must be so 
l)y an hidcien. n.ilurall, and universal! proprietie, wotliout 
law. reason, and example? The disorders and excesses, 
wiicreln I have foviiul my scife engaged, are not ((»od be 
fhanked) of the worst. I have rejected and condemned 
them in my selfe, according to their worth; for, my judge¬ 
ment was ncxer found to he infected by them. And on 
the other side, I accuse them more rigorously in my scife, 
than m anoth< r. But that is all ; as for the rest, 1 applic 
lull little rcsivlancc unto tlicm, and suffer my sclfc over- 
f :iv;ly to encline to the other side of the Ballancc. except 
It tie to order and empench them from being commixt with 
rv, which (If a man take not good heed unto himselfc) 
f<ir tlie tiu>sl i).irt entertaine and entcrchainc themselves 
tin. one with the other. As for mine, I have as much as it 
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hath laine in my power, abridged them, and kept them as 
sing;le, and as alone as 1 could : 

—nec ultra 

Errotetn joveo .—juvBN. Sof. viil. 164. 

Nor doe I cherish any more. 

The error which 1 bred before. 

For, as touching^ the Stoikes opinion, who say, that when 
the wise man worketh, he worketh with all his vertues 
together; howbeit, according to the nature of the action, 
there be one more apparant than other (to which purpose 
the similitude of mans bodie might, in some sort, serve 
their turne; for, the action of choler cannot exercise it 
sclfe, except all the humours set-to their helping-hand, 
although choler be praedominant) if thence they will draw 
alike consequence, that when the offender trespasseth, he 
doth it with all the vices together. I doe not so easily 
belccvc them, or else 1 understand them not; for, in effect, 
I feel the contrarie. They are sharpe-wittie subtiltics, and 
without substance, about which Philosophic doth often 
busie it sclfe. Some vices I shun ; but othersome I eschew 
as much as any Saint can doe. The Peripaletikes doe also 
disavow this connexilie, and indissoluble knitting together. 
.\nd Aristotle is of opinion, Thai a wise and just man may 
be both intemperate and incontinent. Socrates avowed 
unto them, who in his Phisiognomie perceived some inclina¬ 
tion unto vice, that indeed it was his naturall propension, 
but that by discipline he had corrected the same. And 
the familiar friends of the Philosopher Stilpo were wont to 
say, that being borne subject unto wine and women, he 
had, by studie, brought himselfe to abstaine from both. 
On the otherside, what good 1 have, I have it by the lot of 
my birth : I have it neither by law nor prescription, nor by 
any apprentiship. The innocencie that is in me, is a kinde 
of simjjle-plaine innocencie, without vigor or art. Amongst 
all other vices, there is none 1 hate more, than crueltie, 
both by nature and judgement, as the extremest of all vices. 
But it is with such an yearning and faint-hartednessc, that 
if I see but a chickins necke puld off, or a pigge stickt, I 
cannot chucc but grieve, and I cannot well endure a scelie 
dew-bedabled hare to groane, when she is seized upon l)y 
the houndes; although hunting be a violent sport. Those 
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that are to withstand voluptuousnesses doe willingly use this 
argrjment, to shew^ it is altogether vicious and unreason- 
able ; That where she is in her greatest prime and chiefc 
strength, she doth so over-sway us, that reason can have 
no accesse unto us, and for a further triall, allcagc the 
experience wee feci and have of it, in our acquaintance or 
copulation with women. 

—cum pretsagtt gaudta corpus 

Atquf in CO cst i'enus, ut muitebria conseral arva. 

Lock. iv. 1097. 

When now the bodie doth lipht-joycs fore-know, 

And I'cnu; set the womans fields to sow. 


Where they thinke pleasure doth .so far transport us be¬ 
yond our selves, that our Discourse, then altogether over- 
vs helmed, and our reason wholie ravished in the gulfe of 
vensualilie, cannot by any mcanes discharge her function. 
L know it may be otherwise : And if a man but please, he 
may sometimes, even upon the veric instant, cast his tnind 
on other conceits. But she must be strained to a higher 


key, and lieedfully pursued : 1 know a man may gour- 
mandizc the earnest and thought-confounding violence of 
that pleasure : for I may with some experience speake of 
it ; and I have not found IVriu5 to be so imperious a God- 
dcssc, as niany, and more reformed than my sclfc witnesse 
licr to be, I tbinke it not a wonder, as doth the Oueene of 
Vtivnrre, in one of llic Tales of her lieplamerou (whlcli 
r< specling the subject it ircateth-of. is a veric prettie bookc) 
nor doe I deeme it a matter of extreame dillicultie, for a 
man to wearc-out a whole night, in all opporlunitie and 
liberlic, in companie of a fairc Mistressc. long time before 
sued-unto, and bv him desired; religiously keeping Ins 
word, if he have engaged himsclfc, to l)e contented with 
simple kisses and plainc touching. I am of opinion, that 
the example of the sport in hunting would more tit the 
same : wherein as there is Icsse pleasure, so there is more 
ciisiraction and surprising, whereby our reason being 
amazed, looseth the Icasure to prepare her sclfc against it : 
when as after a long questing and beating for some game, 
the beast doth sudd.iinly start, or rowze up before us, and 
baiilv in such a place, where \^e least expected the same. 

I hal suddaine motion, and riding, and the carncstnesse of 
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showting, jubcting and hallowing, still ringing in our caros, 
would make it verie hard for those, wiio love that kind 
of close or chamber-hunting, at that verie instant, to with¬ 
draw their thoughts else-whcrc. And Poets make Okina 
victoriously to triumph both over the firebrand and arrowes 
of Cupid. 

Quis non nialatum quas amor curas hafu't 
Jitxc inter obliviicilur? —lioR. Epod. ii. 37. 

While this is doinf*. doth not lorget 

The wicked cares wherewith Loves heart doth fret? 


But to returne to my former discourse, I have a verie 
feeling and tender compassion of other mens afflictions, and 
should more easily weep for companie sake, if possibli’e for 
any occasion whatsoever, I could shed teares. There is 
nothing sooner moveth teares in me, than to see others 
weepe, not onely famcdly, but howsoever, whether truly or 
forcedly. 1 do not greatly waile for the dead, but rather 
envie them. Yet doe I much waile and moanc the dying. 
Ihe Canibalcs and savage people do not so much offend me 
with roasting and eating of dead bodies, as those which 
torment and persecute the living. Ut any man be executed 
by law, how deservedly soever, I cannot endure to behold 
the execution with an unrelenting eye. Some one going 
about to witnessc the clemencie of Julius Ccesar; He was 
(saith he) tractable and milde in matters of revenue 
Having compelled the Pirates to yeeld themselves unto 
him, who had before taken him prisoner, and put him to 
ransome, forasmuch as he had threatned to have them all 
crucihcd, he condemned them to that kind of death but it 
was after he had caused them to be strangled. Philomori 
his secretarie, who would have poysoned him, had no 
sharper punishment of him, than an ordinarie death. 
\V about mentioning the Latin Author, who for a testimonic 
of clemencie dareth to allcage, the onely killing of those 
by whom a man hath been offended, it may easily be' 
ghessed, that he is tainted with vile and horrible examples 
of crueltie, such as Romane Tyrants brought into fashion 
As for me, even in matters of justice. JVhatsoever is bevoud 
a simple death, / deeme it to be meere crueltie ■'And 
especially amongst us. who ought to have a regardfull 
respect, that their soulcs should be sent to heaven, which 
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Ciinnot be, havin^j first by intolerable tortures agitated, 
and as it were brought them to dispaire. A Souldlcr, not 
long since, being a prisoner, and perceiving from a loft a 
Tower, where he was kept, that store of people flocked 
together on a grccne, and Carpenters were busie at workc 
to erect a skaffold, supposing the same to be for him. as 
one desperat, resolved to kill himselfe, and searching up 
and dov.ne for some thing to make himselfe away, found 
nothing but an old rustic cart-naile, which fortune pre¬ 
sented him with; he tookc it, and thcrewiihall, with ail 
the strength he had, strooke and wounded himselfe twice 
in the throat, but seeing it would not rid him of life, he 
then thrust it into his bellic up to the head, where he left 
it fast-slicking. Shortly after, one of his keepers com- 
ming-in unto him, and yet living, finding him in that 
miserable plight, but wellring in his goarc-blood. and 
readie to gaspe Ids Inst, told the Magistrates of it. which, 
to prevent time before he should die, hastned to pronounce 
sentence against him : which whetj he heard, and that he 
was onely condenmed to have his head cut-off, he seemed 
to take heart of grace againe, and to be sorie for what he 
bad done, and tookc some comfort.nble drinks, w hich before 
be had refused, greatly thanking the Judges for his unlioped 
gentle condemnation : And told them, that for feare of a 
more sliar(>ly-rruell, and intolerable dcalh by law. be had 
rosf'lved to (>revent-it by some violent manner of death, 
having by llic preparations ho Itad seen tl)e Cnrfienters 
m.ike. and by gatluTing of people togctlicr, cotweived an 
0 [)inion, that they would torti:rc him with some horrible 
torment, and st.emed to be delivered from death onelv bv 

4 

tlie ch.inge of it. \\'ere I worihie to give coun'-ell, 1 would 
havt' tlu'se examples of r*gor, by which superior powers 
j.fOj- a!)out to keep the cormnon pcoi>le in awe, to he on<ly 
exercised on the bodies of criminall malefactors : For. to 
see them deprived of Christian buriall. to sec them haled. 
<hsbou cllc<!, p.'irl)oyled, and quartered, n>ight h.iply touch 
tfie common sort as much, as the palnes, they make the 
living to endure : how belt in effect it be little or nothing, as 
srili}i (r-i<), Oni corf>u^ occiUmit. rt non hnhenl tjund 

ftiiiiint fl.iKi: xii. 4 ): Iho’ie tlitit iitl the hiuHe, f*ut ha:'e 

no more t<* doe. And Poets make llie horror 
of this picture greatly to prevaile, yea, and above death. 
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Heu reliquias seiiiiassi Rrgis, denudatis o5ii6u$» 

Per tttram s*inie fade divexarigr. 

Cic. Tusc. Qu. I. 

O that the rcliqucs of an halfo-burn*( King, bones bared, 

On earth besmear'd with filth, should be so fouly marn-d. 

It was my fortune to be at Rome, upon a day tfiat one 
Catena, a notorious hi"h-way theefe, was executed : at his 
stranjjlinfj no man of the companic seemed to be mooved 
to any ruth; but when he came to be quartered, the Kxecu- 
tioncr gave no blow that was not accompanied with a 
piteous voyce, and hartie exclamation, as if every man had 
had a feeling sympathie. or lent his senses to the poore 
mangled wretch. Such inhumane outrages and barbarous 
excesses should be exercised against the rinde, and not 
practised against the quickc. In a case somewhat like unto 
this, did A rlaxerxes asswage and mitigate the sharpnesse 
of the ancient lawes of Persia, appointing that the Lords, 
which had trespassed in their estate, whereas they were 
wont to he whipped, they should be stripped naked, and 
their clothes whipped for them : and where they were accus¬ 
tomed to have their haire pullcd-off, they should onely have 
their hat taken off. The /Egyptians so devout and 
rchg.ous, thought they did sulFiciently satisfie divine 
Justice, m sacrificing painted and counterfeit hogges unto 
It : An over-hardy invention, to go about with pictures and 
shadowes to appease God. a substance so essential) and 
divine. I live in an age, wherein we abound with incredible 
examples of this vice, through the licentiousnesse of our 
civilJ and intestine warres : And read all ancient stories be 
they never so tragical), you shall find none to equal! those 
we daily sec practised. Hut that hath notiung made me 
acquainted witli it. I could hardly be perswaded, before I 
had scene it, that the world could have afforded so marble- 
hearted and savage-minded men. that for the onclv pleasure 
of murther would commit-it; then cut. mangle, and hackc 
other members in pieces : to rouze and sharpen their wits 
to invent unused tortures and unheard-of torments; to 
devise new and unknowne deaths and that in cold blood 
without any former enmitic or quarreil, or without any 
game or profit; and onely to this end. that they may eniov 
the pleasing spectacle of the languishing gestures. pitifuM 
motions, horror-moving yellings, deep feicht groancs. and 

1.—E-M‘ 
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lamentable voyces of a dying: and drooping man. For, that 
is the extremest point whcreunto the crucllie of man may 
attaioe. Vi homo hominem, non iratus, non timens, lunittyn 
spectaturus occidat (Sen. Clem. ii. c. 4). That one man 
kill another, neither being cingrie, nor afeard, but 
ontfy to loohe on. As for me, I could never so much as 
endure, without remorse and griefe, to sec a poore, sillic, 
and innocent beast pursued and killed, which is harmclcsse 
and void of defence, and of whom we receive no offence 
at all. And as it coinmoidy hapnclh, that when the Stag 
begins to be embost, and hnds his strength to faile-iiirn, 
having no otlier rcmcdic left him, doth yeeld and bequeath 
himselfe unto us that pursue him, with tcares suing to us 
for mcrcic, 

—questtique cruenttis 

Atquf itnpiofiintt -ViRG. din. vii. 521. 

With l>lood from throat, and tnarcs front e>cs, 

It sconics that he for pittic cryes. 

was ever a grievous spectacle unto me. I seldom take any 
beast alive, but I give him his libertic. Py//»<tgor(i5 was 
wont to buy hslies of fishers, and birds of fowlers to set 
them free againe. 

— pni-.st'qu^ <i eadt ferarum 
ltxc>ilutiir pitto uiaeulalum san/^uine 

Ovin. XV. it>6. 

An<l first our bladfs in blood eiiibrude I 

With slauiihtrr of poore beasts did rerkiof* sitv-mp. 

•S'urh 05 by nature shc'iv themselves hloodie-rnindvd fo- 
trords kor»de5.ve beasts, ‘ivitnesse a naturull propension unto 
cruri/j>. After llte ancient Rontnnes had once enured 
tliemsclves without horror to behold the slaughter of wild 
beasts in their slicuts, tlie> came to the murtficr of men 
and ('.1 adi.itors. Nature (I feare me) hath of her ownc 
sclfc added unto man a certninc instinct to humanitic. No 
man taketh delight to sec wild beasts sport and wantonly 
to make much one of another: ^■et all are pleased to see 
them tiiggc. mangle, and entertearc one an other. And 
lest any bodic should jeast at this simpliathie, which I have 
vi.ilh them, Uivinitlc it selfo vvillcth us to shew them some 
favour ; And considering, that one selfc-samc master (I 
m< anc that incotnprehonsiljfc \vorlds--framer) hatli placed all 
crciitures in tins his wondrous palace for his service, and 
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that they, as well as we, arc of his houshold : 1 say, it hath 
some reason to injoyne us, to shew some respect and 
affection towards them. Pythagoras borrowed Metempsy^ 
chosis of the /Egyptians, but since, it hath been received 
of divers Nations, and especially of our Druides: 

A/ofle earcnt animcr, semp^rque triore relictd 

SfJe, novis domibus vivunt, habildmque receptee. —158. 

Our dc.ith-lesse soules. their former seals refrained, 

In harbors new live and lodge entertained. 

The Religion of our ancient Gaules, inferred, that soules 
being eternal!, ceased not to remove and change place, 
from one bodie to another : to which fantasie was also 
entermixed some consideration of divine justice. For, ac¬ 
cording to the soules behaviors, during the time she had 
been with Alexander, they sayd, that God appointed it 
another bodie to dwell-in, either more or lesse painfull, and 
sutable to her condition. 

—tnidfq fvrarurn 

Cogit vinda pott, tfuculentos inprfit arsis 
Pr<Fdoni<sqtie lufts, fallaces vulptbus addit. 

Atqiie ubi per varies onnos per tuilte pguras 
lethco purgatos ftumine tartdern 
Jiursus ad humartce revocat ^rtmordia former. 

Cl-AUD. m Huff. \. ^82, 491. 
Dumbe bands of beasts he makes mens soules endure, 
Blood.(hirstie soules he doth to Heares enure, 

Crafiie to I*oxcs, to Woolvcs bent to rapes ; 

Fhus when for many jearcs. through m.'iny shapes. 

He h.-ith them driv'n in Lethe lake at last, 

Them purg’d he turn's to ntans forme whence they past. 

If the soulc had been valiant, they placed it in the bodie 
of a Lion; if voluptuous, in a Swine; if faint-hnrted, in a 
Stagge, or a Hare; if malicious in a Foxe, and so of the 
rest, untill that being purified by this punishment, it rcas- 
sumed and toolte the bodie of some other man againe. 

Ipse cgq. nam niemini, Troiani tempore belli 

Panthoides Euphorbus eram. — Ovid. Melatrt. xv. 160. 

When Troy was won. I. as I call to mind. 

Euphorbus was, and Panthus sonne by kind. 

Ase touching that alliance hclweene us and beasts I 
make no great accompt of it. nor do I greatly admit if 
nciliicr of that which divers Nations, and namely of the 
most ancient and noble, who have not oncly received 
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beasts into their societie and companie, but allowed them 
a place farre above themselves; sometimes deeming them 
to be familiars and favored of their Gods, and holding 
them in a certaine awfull respect and reverence more than 
humane, and others acknowledging no other God nor no 
other Divinity than they. Belua^ a barharis propter bcitc- 
ficium consecralis (Cic. Nat. Dear. i.). Beasts by the Bar- 
barians rvere made sacred for some benefit. 

—ctocoiiilon adorat 

Pars h(rc, tUa pavft saturam scrpettt$bus Ilin, 

Effigies sacri hie nitet aurea Cereopttheei. 

JUVEN. 5<ii. XV. a. 

This Country doth the Crocodile adore. 

That feares the Slorke glutted with Serpents gore, 

The sacred Babion here. 

In gold shape doth appeare. 

—hie piseem flutninis, illic 
Opftdn tota canem venerantur. —7. 

A fish here whole Townes reverence most, 

A dog they honour in that coast. 


And the very same interpretation that Pluiarke giveth 
unto this error, which is very well taken, is also honourable 
for them. Kor, ho sailh. that (for example sake) it was 
m-itlicr the Cat nor the Oxe that the /Egyptians adored, 
hut that in those beasts, they worshipped some image of 
divine faculties. In this patience and utility, and in that, 
vivacity, or (as our neighbours the Borgonians with all 
Gfriurtny) the impatience to see themselves shut up : 
Whereby they represented the liberty which they loved and 
adored beyond all other divine faculty, and so of others- 
But when amongst the most moderate opinions, I meet 
with some discourses that goe about and labour to shew 
tlu neere resemblance betweene us and beasts, and what 
sliare they have in our greatest Privileges, and with how 
much likelyhood they are compared unto us, truly I abate 
tnurh of our prcsum[)tion, and am easily removed from that 
imaginarv sovcraignlic that some give and ascribe unto us 
above alf other creatures. If all that were to be contra¬ 
dicted, vet is there a kinde of respect, and a gencrall duty 
of luimanitv. which ticth us not only unto brule beasts 
tliat have life and sense, but even unto trees and plants 
tncri 'ive o'ivc Justice, otid to ntl other creatures that 
arc capuble of it, grace and beuojmty. There is a kinde 
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of enter-changeable commerce and mutuall bond bctweene 
them and us. I am not ashamed nor afraid to declare the 
tendernesse of my childish Nature, which is such, that 1 
cannot well reject my Dog, if he chance (although out ol 
season) to fawne upon me, or beg of me to play with him. 
The Turkes have almes, and certaine Hospitals appointed 
for brute beasts. The Romans had a publike care to breed 
and nourish Geese, by whose vigilancy their Capitoll had 
bccnc saved. The Athenians did precisely ordaine that all 
manner of Mules which had served or bcene imploied about 
the building of their Temple called Ilecatojupedon should 
bee free, and suffered to feed wheresover they pleased, 
without any let or impeachment. The Agrigentines had an 
ordinary custome, seriously and solemnly to bury all such 
beasts as they had held deare; as horses of rare worth and 
merit, special! dogs, choice or profitable birds, or such as 
had but served to make their children sport. And the 
sumptuous magnificence which in all other things was 
ordinary and peculiar unto them, appeared also almost 
notably in the stately sumpluousnesse and costly number 
of monuments erected to that end, which many ages after 
have endured and bt*en maintained in pride and state. Tlie 
/T-gyptians were wont to bury their Wolves, their Dogs, 
their Cats, their Reares, and Crocodiles in holy places, em¬ 
balming their carcasses, and at their deaths to weare 
mourning weeds for them. Cymon caused a stately 
honourable tombe to be erected for the Marcs, wherewith 
he had three times gained the prize at running in the 
Olimpike games. Ancient Xantippus caused his Dog to be 
interred upon a hill by the Sea shore, which ever since 
hath bcene named by him. And Philarch (as hirnselfe 
saith) made it a matter of conscience, in hope of a small 
gaine, to sell or send an Oxc to the shambles that had 
served him a long time. 


CHAPTER XII 

AN APOLOr;iE OF RAVMOS’O SEDO.yD 

Knowi f.dce is without all contradiction, a most profitable 
and chiefe ornament : Those who despise it declare evi- 
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dcntly their sottishnesse : Yet doe not I value it at so ex¬ 
cessive a rate as some have done; namely Hcrillus the 
Philosopher, wlio grounded his chiefe felicity upon it, and 
held that it lay in her power to make us content and wise : 
which I cannot bclecve, nor that which others have said, 
that Ktiowlcdge is the wulhcr of all "'cr/ue, and that all 
vice proceedeth of igfiorance. W'hich if it be, it is subject 
to a large interpretation. My house hath long since ever 
stood open to men of understanding, and is very well 
knownc to many of them : for my father, who commanded 
the same fifty yeeres and upward, set on fire by that new 
kinde of earncstnessc wherewith King Francis the first im- 
braced Letters, and raised the-m unto credit, did with great 
diligence and much cost endevour to purcliase the ac<)u.dnt- 
•inee of learned men : receiving and entertaining them as 
holy persons, and who had some particular inspiration of 
divine wisdome ; collecting their sentences and discourses 
as if they had bccnc Oracles; and \vith so much more rever¬ 
ence and religious regard by how much Icsse authority hce 
had to judge of them : for hoe had no knowledge of Letters 
no more than his predecessors before him. As for me, 1 
love them indeed, but yet I worslup them not. .\mongst 
otljors, Peter Buncl (a man in his time, by reason of his 
learning of higli esteeme) having sojourned a few dales at 
.Monfagyjc witii my father, and others of his coat, being 
ready to depart thence, presented him with a booke en- 
titvded I'heologia naturalis : sive liber creaturarum niagistri 
Faitnotult de Sehotuia. .And for so much as the Italian 
and Sp.mish longues were very familiar unto him, and that 
the booke was written in a kinde of latinized Spanish, 
whereof divers words had Latinc terminations: he hoped 
that with little aid he migltl rcape no small profit by It, 
and commended the same very n>uch unto him. as a booke 
most profitable, and fitting the dayes in which he gave it 
him. It was even at what litnc the new fangics of [,uther 
began to creepe >n favour, and m m»iny places to sfiakc the 
founri. tion of our ancient belcefc. Wherein he seetiied to 
be well advised, as he who by discourse of reason fore-saw. 
that this butiding disease would easily turne loan cxecral>lc 
Atheisme ; l or the vulgar wanting the faculty to judge of 
things by themselves, sufTcring it sclfc to be carried awxiv 
by fortune, and led on by outward apparanccs, if once it 
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be possessed with the boldnesse to despise, and malapcrt- 
ncsse to impujjne the opinions which loforc it held in awfull 
reverence (as are those wherein consisteth tlieir salvation) 
and that some articles of their religion be made doubifull 
and questionable, they will soone and easily admit an equal! 
uncertainty in all other parts of their beleelc, as they that 
had no other grounded authoritic or foundation, but such 
as are now shaken and weakntd, and immedially reject (as 
a tyrannical! yoke) all impressions they had in former times 
received by the authoritie of Lawes, or reverence of ancient 
custome. 

Sam cupide conculcatur nimis anti melutum. 

l.UCR. V. 1150. 

That which we fear’d before too much, 

W't gladly scorne when tis not suih. 

Undertaking thence forward to allow of nothing, except 
they have first given their voice and particular consent to 
the same. My father, a few dales before his death, light¬ 
ing by chance upon this booke, which before he had neg¬ 
lected, amongst other writings commanded mee to trans¬ 
late the same into French. It is easie to translate such 
Authors, where nothing but the matter is to be represented ; 
but hard and dangerous to undertake such as have added 
much to the grace and elegancy of the language, namely 
to reduce them into a weaker and poorer tongue. It was 
a strange taske, and new occupation for me : but by fortune 
being then at leisure, and unable to gainsay the commande- 
ment of the best father that ever was; I came ere long (as 
well as I could) to an end of it : wherein he tookc singular 
delight, and commanded the same to be printed, which 
accordingly was after his decease performed. I found 
the conceits of the author to be excellent, the contexture 
of his worke well followed, and his project full of pictie. 
Now forasmuch as divers ammuse themselves to readc it, 
and especially Ladies, to whom we owe most service, it 
hath often beene my hap to help them, when they were 
reading it, to discharge the booke of two princlpall objec¬ 
tions, which are brought against the same. His drift is 
bold, and his scope adventurous; for he undertaketh by 
humane and natural! reasons, to establish and verifie all 
the articles of Christian religion against Atheists. Where¬ 
in (to say truth) I find him so resolute and so happy, as I 
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cJccrnc it a thing impossible to doe better in that argument, 
and ihinke that none equallcth him. Which booke seem¬ 
ing to me both over-rich and exquisite, being written by 
an avithor, whose fiaine is so little knovNne, and of whom, 
all we know, is, that he was a Spaniard, who about two 
hundred yeeres since professed Physicke in Thulouse: 1 
demanded once of .-Idriunn.t Turnebus (a man who knew all 
things) vvhal such a booke miehl be, who answered, that he 
deemed the same to be some Quintessence extracted from 
out Saint Thomas Aquinas: For, in good truth, oncly such 
a spirit fraught with so infinite e-rudition, and so full of 
admiral)le subtilitic, was capable of such and so rare 
imaginations. So it is. that whosoever be the author or 
dcvi-scr of it (the title whereof ought not wiiliout further 
reason to lie taken from he was a very suUicienl- 

worthie man. and endowed with sundry other excellent 
cjualities. The first thing he is reproved for in his Pookc, 
is. that tfremg themselves much, in that they 

ground their belee/e upon hufuanc reasons, svhich is coru 
reined haf bv faith, and by a particular inspirudon of frod. 
W'hicli olijeclion seernelh to cont.aine some zeale of pietie ; 
by n ason hereof we ought w ith so much more mildncs 
an<l regard, endevour to satisfie them that propose it. It 
were a ch.irge, more betitiing a man conversant, and 
sutable to one ric<|uaintfd with the holy Scriptures, than 
me, who am altogether ignor*ml in them. Neverthelessc 
I thinke, that even as to a matter so <li\ine and liigh and 
so mucli exroe<ling al humane understanding, as is this 
\ eritv, whcrwiih it hath fileased the* goodnesse' of Clod to 
enlich*^^ tis, it is most requisit, that lie affoorrl and lend 
us liis lielpc; And tliat, with an extraordinary and prixiUged 
favour, that so wc may tlie better conceive and enlurtaine 
the same : For, I suppose that meanes meerelv humane can 
no way be capable of it ; which if they were, sO many rare 
and excellent mindes, and so plenleously stored with 
natural! farulties, as have heene in limes past, would never 
by tluir discourse, have mist the atta\nlng of this know- 
Icflge. It is faith oncly. u'hich lively and assuredly em- 
hruVedi the high mysteries of our /^r/jgiuN. And no man 
( .in doubt, but that it is a most excellent and commendable 
< tilerprisr. proyierly to acroninuHl ile and bt to the service 
of our faith, the natural helpes and humane implements 
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which God hath bestowed upon us. And no question is to 
be made, but that it is the most honourable employment 
we can put them unto; and that there is no occupation or 
intent more worthy a good Christian, than by all mcanes, 
studies and imaginations, carefully to endevour, how to 
embellish, amplilie and extend the truth of his beleefe and 
religion. Jt is not enough for us to serve God in spirit 
and soule, we owe him besides, and wee yceld unto him a 
corporall worshipping; we applie our limbs, our motions, 
and all externall things, to honour him. The like ought 
10 be done, and we should accompany our faith with* all 
the reason we possesse: Vet alwayes with this proviso, 
that we thinke it doth not depend of us, and that all our 
strength and arguments can never attaine to so super- 
naturall and divine a knowledge : Except it seize upon us, 
and as it were enter into us by an extraordinarie infusion : 
And unlesse it also enter into us, not onely by discourse, 
but also by humane meanes, she is not in her dignitie, nor 
»n her glone. And verily I feare therfore, that except Ibis 
way we should not enjoy it. Had we fast-hold on God 
by the interposition of a lively faith ; had we hold-fast oii 
(lOd by himselfc, and not by us; had we a divine foundation, 
then should not humane and worldly occasions have tlie 
power so to shake and totter us, as they have. Our hold 
would not then yceld to so weake a batterie : The love of 
novcltie; the constraint of Princes; the good successe of 
one partie; the rash and casuall changing of our opinions 
should not then have the power to shake and alter our 
beleefe. We should not suffer the same to be troubled at 
the \yil and pleasure of a new argument, and at the per- 
swasion, no, not of all the rhetorike that ever was: wc 
should withstand these boistrous billowes with an inflexible 
and unmoveable constancie : 

Illisos fluctus rupes. ut vasta rffundit, 

Et varies circum lalrantes dissipat uttdas. 
sua. —ViRc. /fin. vii. 5K7. 

As huge rocks doe regorge ih’ invective w.ives. 

And dissipate the billowes br.'iwling braves 
which these gainst those still bellow out 
Those being big and standing stout. 

If this rate of Divinitie did in any sort touch us, it would 
evcric where appeare : Not only our words, but our action^ 

II- *R ’ 
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would beare some shew and lustre of it. Whatsoever 
‘ihoiild proceed from us, mijjht be seene Inlig^htncd with 
this noble and matchlesse brl|;htncs. We should blush 

for shame, that in humane sects, there was never any so 

factious, what difhcullie or slranj'encsse soever his doc¬ 
trine maintained, but would in some sort conforme his 
behaviors and square his life unto it: Whereas so divine 
and heavenly an institution never markes Christians but 
by the tongue. And will you sec whether it be so? Com¬ 
pare but our manners unto a Turke, or a Pagan, and 
we must needs yecld unto them : Whereas in respect of 
our religions supcrioritic, we ought by much, yea by an 
incomparable distarjcc, out-shine them in excellencie : 
And well might a man say, Are they so justy so chariUthlc, 

atul so Then must they be Christians. All other 

outv\nrd shewes and exterior apparcnces are common to 
all religions : .-\s hope, alliance, events, ceremonies, peni¬ 
tence .ind mariyrdome. The peculiar badge of our truth 
should be vertue; As it is the heavenliest and most dilVi- 
cull markc, and worlliicst productiorj of X’erity it self. 
And therefore was our good Saint Lewis in the right, when 
til, t I'artarian King, who was become a Christian, in- 
letulcd to come to l.untSy to kisse the l*opes feet, and there 
to view the sanctilie he hoped to hnd in our lives and 
niiinners, instantly to divert him from it, fearing lest our 
diss»»lutc manners, and licentious kind of life, might scan¬ 
dalize him, and so alter his opinion forc-conceived of so 
sacred a religion. Howbcit the contrary happened to 
another, wlio for the same effect being come to Rotnc, and 
tliere viewing the disoUitcnessc of the Prelates and people 
of those d.iyes, was so much the more conlirmed in our 
religion; considering v\lih iiimsclfc what force and 
divimtv it must of consequence have, since it was able, 
ami<lsi so many corruplitnis and so viciously-iioluled 
hamls, to maintaine her dignitie and splendor. Had we 
but one onely griiinc of faith, wee should then be able 
to reinoi'e i}iountiiines front out their place, saith the hol\ 
Writ. Our actions being guided, and accompanied with 
dlvinitie, shouUl not then be meercly humane, but even as 
our ijclicfc, containe some \von<lcr-causing thing. lircins 
eit iti^ttlufio "citce honesttc beattrque, si credas. J'hc in- 
slilution of an honest and blessed life is but short, if ti 
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man belcevc. Some make the world belceve» that they 
bcleeve thing:s they never doc. Others (and they are the 
greater number) perswadc themselves they doe so, as 
unable to conceive what it is to beleeve. We thinke it 
strange if in vvarres, which at this time doe so oppresse 
our state, we sec the events to float so strangely, and with 
so common and ordinarie a manner to change and alter : 
The reason is, wc adde nothing unto it but our owne. 
Justice, which is on the one side, is used but for a cloakc 
and ornament; she is indeed allcadged, but nor received, 
nor harboured, nor wedded. She is as in the mouth of 
a Lawyer, and not as she ought in the heart and affection 
of the partie. God owetli his exiraordinarie assiitinue 
unto faith and relif^ion, and not to our passions. Men 
are but directors unto it and use religion for a shew: It 
ought to be cleane contrarie. Doc but marke if we doe 
not handle it as it were a peece of waxe, from out so right 
and so tirine a rule, to drauc so many contrary shapes. 
When was this better scene than nowadaics in France? 
Those which have taken it on the left, and those who have 
taken it on the right hand; Such as speake the false, and 
such who speake the truth of it, do so alike employ and 
lit the same to their violent and ambitious enterprises 
proceede unto it with so comformable a proceeding in 
riotousnesse and injustice, they make the diversitie they 
pretend in their opinions doubtfull, and hard to be bc- 
leeved, in a thing from which depends the conduct and 
law of our life. Can a man see from one same Schoole 
and Discipline, more united and like customes and fashions 
to proceed? View but the horrible impudencie wherewith 
we tosse divine reasons to and fro, and how irreligiously 
wee have both rejected and taken them againe. according 
as fortune hath in these publike stormes transported us 
from place to place. This solcmnc proposition; Uhelher 
It be latvfull for a subject, for the defence of relifrion, to 
rehell and take armes against his Prince: Call but to 
minde, in what mouthes but a twelve-moneth agoe the 
affirmative of the same was the chiefe pillar of the one 
part: the negative was the maine-underprop of the other: 
And listen now' from whence commeth the voyce and in¬ 
struction of one and other: and whether armes clatter 
and clang lesse for this, than for that cause. And we 
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burnc those men, which say, that truth must be made to 
abide the yoke of our need : And hoxv much worse doth 
France, than speake it? Let us confesse the truth: he 
tliat from out this lawfull army should cull out, first those 
who follow it for mcerc zealc of a religious affection, then 
such as only regard the defence and protection of their 
countries lawes, or service of their Prince; whether hec 
could ever erect a compleat company of armed men. How 
comes it to passe, that so few are found, uho have still 
held one same wil and progressc in our publike revolutions, 
and that we sec them now and then but faintly, and some¬ 
times, as fast as tlic\ can headlong to runne into the 
action? And the same men, now by their violence and 
raslincssc, and now through their slownes, demissnes, and 
heavincs to spoile, and as it were overthrow our affaires, 
but that they are thrust into them by casuall motives, and 
particular consideration, according to the diversities where¬ 
with they are moved? I plainly perceive, -ree lend nothing 
dcc'diCn but the offices that flatter out passions. 
There is no hostililie so excellent, as that which is abso- 
lutelv Christian. Our zealc worketh wonders, when ever 
It secondelh our inclination toward hatred, cruellic, ambi¬ 
tion, avarice, detraction, or rebellion. Towards goodnes, 
benignitie, or temperance, it goeth but slowly, and again''! 
the baire, except miraculously, some rare complexion Icadc 
him unto it, it neither runnes nor tlicth to it. Our religion 
n'as ordained to root out vices, but it shro'vdcth, 
ontl provoketh them. As commonly wee say, H e must 
no/ make a foole of God. Did woo belccve in him, I say 
not through f.dth, but w ith a simple belcefc. yea |1 speake 
it to our ct)t»lusion) did we but belccve aitd l<in>w' liim, as 
wee <loc another storie, or as ortc of our romp.mi<>n''. we 
duMild then love him above all other things, by reason 
i.f tile infinite goodnes. and unspeakable beauty th.it is. 
and shines in him: Had he but the same place «n our 
affections, that riches, pleasures, glory and our friends 
have: ihc best of us doth not so much fcare to wrong 
him, as he <Ioth to injurie bis ndghbour. his kinsman, 
or Ids master. Is there so simple a minde, who on the one 
side having before him the object of one of our vicious 
pleasures, and on the other to his full view perfect know- 
led-'e r.iul assured (verswasion, (lie state of an immortall 
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glorie, that would enter into contention of one for the 
other? And if we often refuse it through niccre contempt : 
for what draws us to blaspheming, unlcsse it be at all 
adventures, the desire it selfe of the offence? The Philo¬ 
sopher dnfisf/ienes, when he was initiated in the mysteries 
of Orpheus, the priest, saying, unto him, that such as 
vowed themselves to that religion, should after death 
receive etcrnall and perfect felicities, replied, if thou bclecve 
it, why dost thou not die thy self? Diogenes more roughly 
(as his manner w’as) and further from our purpose, 
answered the priest, who persuaded him to be one of his 
order, that so he might come unto, and attaine the happi- 
nessc of the other world : Wilt thou have me beleeve, that 
those famous men Agesilaus and Eparninondas, shall be 
miserable, and that thou, who art but an asse, and dost 
nothing of any worth, shalt be happy, because thou art 
a Priest? Did we but receive these large promises of ever¬ 
lasting blcssednes with like aulhoritie, as we do a philoso¬ 
phical] discourse, we should not then have death in that 
horror as we have : 

Non jam se motirns dissoh’i comjucreretur, 

Sed magis Iff foras, vestemque rrlinquere ut anguis 
Cauderet pralonga senfx aul cornua cervus. 

Lucr. iii. 630. 

He would not now romplaine to be dissolved dying, 

But rather more rejoice, that now he is forth-flying. 

Or as a Snake his coal out-worne. 

Or as old Harts, doth cast his home. 

I will be dissolved should we say, and be with Jesus 
Christ. The forcible power of Plaioes discourse, of the 
immortality of the soule, provoked divers of his Scholler.s 
unto death, that so they might more speedily enjoy the 
hopes he told them of. All which is a most evident token, 
that we receive our religion, but according to our fashion] 
and by our ownc hands, and no otherwise than other reli¬ 
gions arc received. We arc placed in the country, where 
it was in use; where we regard her antiquity, or the 
authority of those who have maintained her; where we 
fcare the menaces wherewith she threatneth all mis-be- 
Iccvcrs, or follow her promises. The considerations ought 
to be applied and employed to our belecfe, but as Subsi- 
diaries; they be humane bonds. Another Country, other 
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Tcstiniotiies, equal! promises: alike menaces, miplit 
semblably imprint a cleane contrary religion in us: wc are 
Christians by the same title, as we arc cither Perigortlins 
or (iermans. And as Plato sailh : There arc few so von- 
firuied in AtheismCy but some f^reat danger 'uill bring unto 
the htiozvledgc of Gods divine po'ivcr. The part doth not 
touch or concerne a good Christian : It is for mortall and 
worldly religions, to be received by a humane convoy. 
Il’hiif faith is that like to be, H'hich cowardice of heart doth 
plant, and weaknesse establish in us? A goodly faith, 
that bclccves that which it beleeveth, oncly because it 
wanteili the courage not to belccve the same. A vicious 
passion, as that of inconstancie and astonishment is, can 
it j>ossibly ground any regular production in our minds or 
•*,oul<*s? i )iey establish (saith hr) by the reason of their 
judgement, that whatsoever is reported of hell, or of afler- 
comming paines, is hut a lirtiim; but the occasions to 
make trial) of it, offering it sclfe, at what time age or 
^Irkenes doth sommon them to death : the [terrour] of the 
same, through the horrour of their future condition, doth 
then replenish them with another kinde of bcicefe. And 
because such impressions make mens hearts fcarcfull, hoc 
hv Ids l.iwes. inlubitcth all instruction of such threats, 


and tlie perswasiou, tljat any evill may come unto man 
from il»o (iods, except for his greater good, and for a 
fnedi«'inahlc elfcci, uhcnsocvcr he fallcth into it. (They] 
report of Uitm, that bring infected with the Atheismrs of 
Theodorus, he had for a long time made but a mockcrir 
of religious men ; but when death did once seize upon him. 
hr yrcltlrd unto the extremest superstitions: As if the 
finds would either l>c removed, or come ngainc, according 
to Hions bijsincssc. Plato and tliesc examples conclude, 
that wee are l)rmight to bciceve in (lod, either by reason. 
< r by compulsion. Atheisme being a proposition, as un- 
r. ituV.ilI and monstrous as it is hard and uneasie to be 
established in anv mans mintle. how insolent and unruly 
soexer hro may be. Many have bcene scene, to hav. 
<onc< ived, <ither through vanitie or fiercenessr, strangt 
and seld-knownc opinions, as if they would become re¬ 
formers of the world, by affecting a profession onrly in 
rounieti-'ncr : wlio though they be suflicienlly foolish, yet 
are I i- y not powei full enough, to ground or settle it m 
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their consciences. Vet will not such leave to lift-up their 
joyned hands to heaven, give them but a stoccado on tlieir 
breast : and when feare shall have supprest, or sickenesse 
vanc{uished this licentious fervour of a wavering minde, 
then will they suffer themselves gently to be reclaimed, 
and discreetly to be perswaded. to give credit unto true 
beliefe and publike cxatnples. A decree seriously digested 
is one thing, and these shallow and superficial] impressions 
another, which bred by the dissolutenesse of a loose spirit, 
do rashly and uncertainely float up and downe the fantasie 
of a man. Oh men most brainc-sicke and miserable, that 
endevour to be worse than they can ! The erroiir of 
Paganisrne, and the ignorance of our sacred truth, was the 
cause of this great soules-fall; but onely great in worldly 
greatnes; also in this next abuse, which is, that children 
and old men, are found to be more susceptible or capable 
of religion, as if it were bred and had her credit from 
our imbecillilie. The bond -adiic/i should hinde our judfre 
met7t, tie our ‘ivill, enforce and joync our soules to our 
( reator, should be a bond taking his doubling and forces^ 
not from our considerations, reasons and passions, but from 
a divine and supemoturall compulsion, having but one 
forme, one countenance, and one grace ; U'hich is the autho- 
rilie and grace of God. Now our heart being ruled, and 
our soule commanded by faith, reason willeth, that she 
drawes all our other parts to the service of her intent 
according to their power and facultie. Nor is it likely, but 
that this vast worlds-frame must bcare the impression of 
some markes, therein imprinted by the hand of this great- 
wondrous Architect, and that even in all things therein 
crccited, there must be some irrmg'e. somewhat resen)!)!!!!'** 
and having coherencle with the workeman that vvrou*^ht 
and framed them, lie hath left imprinted in these liigh 
and misterious works, the characters of his divinitie • and 
onely our imbecilitie is the cause, wee can nor discover 
nor read them. It is that which himselfe tclleth us That 
by his visible operations, hee doth manifest those that are 
invisible to us. Sebond hath much travelled about this 
worth.e studie, and sheweth us. That there is no pnrcell 
of this world, that either belyeth or shnmeth his \faker 
It were a manifest wronging of Gods goodnesse. if all this 
universe did not consent and simpathize with our bcleefe 
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Heaven, earth, the elements, our bodies, our soule; yea 
alt things else, conspire and agree unto it: onely the 
mcanes how to make use of them must be found out : They 
will instruct us suflicicntly, be we but capable to learne 
and apt to understand. For, this world is a most holy 
Temple^ into which man is brought there to behold Statues 
and Images, not wrought by mortall hand, but such as 
the secret thought of God hath madt sensible, as the 
Sunne, the Starres, the Waters and the Earth, thereby to 
represent the intelligible xtnto us. The invisible things of 
God {saith Saint Eaul) doe evidently appears by the crea¬ 
tion of the world, judgeing of his eternall ll’iscdome and 
Dhfinity by his workes. 

Ai>]uc fafictn <etU non invidet orbi, 

ipse Pt'us. xnilliiSiiuc sues corpusquf rfcSuJit. 

r voli'ciijo: incniail vi ofjerl 

L't bene viuouto 

Qttalis eat docaittjuf stuis altcndere leges. 

Mami.. iv. 


(»od to thf world doth not hoav'ns rnvic. 

I^jt l»y still tiiovinj* it doth notitir* 

His fare- .liul fv«.ncr. tioih hiniselfe applic, 

J hat he ni.iv U‘ ll !»• kn«>wi'i), ai»d !<';«< h by 
How he govs, how wc shtnild n;.irk«‘ his deen.-fing. 

Now our reason and humane disroursc, is as the lumpish 
ind barren matter; and the grace of flod is the forme there¬ 
of. 'Tis that, which giveth both fashion atui worth unto 
it. I{\en as the \ertuous ai'tions of .Socriifcs ai»d Cu/o, 
arc but frivolous and |un|proritablc, because they had not 
their entl. and regarded not the love and obedience of the 
iriic creator of all things; and namely, because they were 
ignorant of tlic trtic knowledge of f»od : So is it of our 
imaginations atid discourse; they have a kind of body, but 
a sli.ipelesse masse, without light or fashion, unlesse faith 
.and the grace of (*od be jo\ned thereunto. I .iilh, gi'mg 
as it weTe a tincture and lustre uuto Schonds arguments, 
i.rikr them tlte more firme and solid : They may well serve 
for a direction and guide to a yong learner, to lead and set 
him in the right way of this knowledge. I hey in 
sort fashion and m.akc him capable of the grace of (*od. 
i,v meanes whereof our Ireliefe is afterward atehicvcd and 
ui.Hle perfect. I know a m.m of authority, brought up m 
letters, wlio confessed unto me, that he was reclaimed from 
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out the crrours of mis-beleevingf by t)ie Arguments of 
Sebonti. And if it happen, they be dispoyled of this orna¬ 
ment, and of the heipe and approbation of faith, and taken 
but for meere humane fanlazies, yet to combat those llmt 
headlong are fallen into the dreadful! error, and horrible 
darkenesse of irrcligion, even then, shall they be found 
as firme and forcible, as any other of that condition, that 
may be opposed against them. So that we shall stand 
upon ternies to say unto our parties, 

5 i quij ha&c'S. accerse, vel iniperium pet. 

lloR. i. Epist. V 6. 

If you have any better, send for me, 

Or else (hat I bid you. contented be. 

Let them either abide the force of our proofes, or shew 
us some others, upon some other subject, better compact 
and more full. 1 have in a manner unawares halfe engaged 
my selfe in the second objection, to which 1 had purposed 
to frame an answer for Sebond. Sowe say his Argtitnents 
are -.veake, and simple to verijie -udjul he would (The second 
Objection); and undertake to front him easily. Such fcl- 
lowes must somwhat more roughly be handled : for they 
are more dangerous, and more malicious than the first. 
.Man doth willingly apply other mens sayings to the advan¬ 
tage of the opinions he hath fore-judged in himselfe. To 
an Atheist all writings make for Atheisme. He with his 
owne Venome infecteth the innocent matter. These have 
some preoccupation of judgement that makes their taste 
wallowish and tastlesse, to conceive the reasons of 
Sehond. As for the rest, they thinke to have faire play 
offered them, if they have free liberty to combat our reli¬ 
gion with meere worldly weapons; which they durst not 
charge, did they behold her in her Majesty, full of authority 
and commandement. The meanes I use to suppresse this 
frenzy, and which seemeth the fittest for my purpose, is to 
crush, and trample this humane pride and fiercenesse under 
foot, to make them feele the emptinesse, vacuitie, and no 
worth of man : and violently to pull out of their hands, 
the silly weapons of their reason ; to make them stoope, 
and bite and snaric at the ground, under the authority and 
reverence of Oods Majesty. Onely to her belongeth 
science and wlsdome. it is she alone can judge of her selfe; 
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and from her we stcale, whatsoever we repute, value, and 
count our selves to be. 

06 yip Va i 9tht ft4y<L i\Xor ^ 

Of greater, better, wiser mlnde than he, 

God can abide no niortall man should be. 

Let us supprc.sse this over-weenin^^', the first foundation 
of the tyrannic of the wicked spirit : Deus superbis resistxt: 
hutiulibus aulem dat gratixm {Prov. Hi. 14. iv. 6. 1 Pet. 

V. 5), God resisteth the proud^ hut giveth g'oee to the 
humble. Plato saith, Thai itiU-lligcnce is in all the Gods, 
bill little or nothing at all in men. Meane*whi)c it is a 
preat comfort unto a Christian man, to see our mortall 
ImpIciiKnls, and fading tooles, so fitly sorted to our holy 
and divine faith; that when they are employed to the 
mortal and fadings subjects of their Nature, they are never 
more forcibly, nor more joyntlie appropriated unto them. 
I>et us then see whether man hath any other stronger 
reasons in his power, then Seboudes, and whether it lie 
in him, by argument or discourse, to come to any cer¬ 
tainty. For, Saint Augustine, pleading against these kind 
of men, because he would upbraid them with their in¬ 
justice, in that they hold the parts of our bclecfc to be 
false, and that our reason failcth in establishing them. 
And to shew, that many tilings may be, and liave becnc, 
whereof our discourse can never ground the nature and 
the causes; He profioselh and setteili downc before them 
rertaine knowen and undoubted experiments, wherein man 
confesseth to see notliing ; wliich he doth as all things else, 
with a curious and ingenious search. More must he done, 
and they must be taught, lliat to convince the wcaknesse 
of their reason, we need not goc far to cull out rare 
examples : .And that it is so defective and blinde, as there 
is no facility so cleare, that is cleare enough unto her; 
that easie and uneasie is all one to her; that all subjects 
equally, and Nature in gcncrall disnvowelh her jurisdic¬ 
tion. and interposition. What prcachcth truth unto us, 
when It biddeth us lUe and shun worldly Philosophy; when 
it so often lellcth us, that all our ‘ivisdome is hut folly 
heft-re God: that of all vanities, man is the greatest: that 
nuin, who presumcth of his knowledge, doth not yet knoiv 
what knowledge is: and that man, who is nothing, if he 
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but thinke to be somethings seduceth and deceiveih hiitf 
selje? These sentences of the Holy Ghost, doe so lively 
and manifestly expresse, what I would maintaine, as I 
should neede no other proofe against such as with all sub¬ 
mission and obeysance would yeeld to his authority. But 
these will needs be whipt to their owne cost, and cannot 
abide their reason to be combated, but by it selfe. Let 
us now but consider man alone without other help, armed 
but with his owne weapons, and unprovided of the grace 
and knowledge of God, which is all his honour, all his 
strength, and all the ground of his being. Let us see 
what hold-fast, or free-hold he hath in this gorgeous, and 
goodly equipage. Let him with the utmost power of his 
discourse make me understand, upon what foundation, he 
hath built those great advantages and ods, he supposeth 
to have over other creatures. Who hath perswaded him, 
that this admirable moving of heavens vaults; that the 
eternal light of these lampcs so fiercely rowling over his 
head; that the horror-moving and continuall motion of 
this infinite vaste Ocean, were established, and continue 
so many ages for his commoditie and service? Is it 
possible to imagine any thing so ridiculous, as this miser¬ 
able and wreched creature, which is not so much as 
master of himselfe, exposed and subject to offences of all 
things, and yet darelh call himselfe Master and Emperour 
of this Universe? In whose power it is not to know the 
least part of it, much lesse to command the same. And 
the privilege, which he so fondly challcngeth, to be the 
onely absolute creature in tliis huge worlds-frame, per¬ 
fectly able to know the absolute beautie, and severall parts 
thereof, and that he is only of power to yeeld the great 
Architect thereof, due thankes for it, and to keepe account 
both of the receipts and layings out of the world. W ho 
hath scaled him this patent? Let him shew us his letters 
of privilege, for so noble and so great a charge. Have 
they beene granted onely in favour of the wise? Then 
concerne they but a few. Are the foolish and wicked 
worthy of so extraordinary a favour? W'ho being the 
worst part of the world, should they be preferred before 
the rest? Shall we belecve him; Quorum igitur causa 
quis dixerit effectum esse mundum? Eorum scilicet am- 
mnutiurn ques ratione utuntur. Hi sunt dii et homines 
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quibis profccto nihil est melius (Cic. Nat. Deo. ii.)* i*or 
whose cause then shall a 7nan iay, f/iai the world was 
made? In sooth^ for those creatures sake^ which have 
the use of reason: Those are Gods and men, than whom 
assuredly nothin^^ is better. VVe shall never suHiciently 
baffle the irnpudency of this conjoynin^. But silly wretch, 
what hath he in him worthy such an advantage? To con¬ 
sider the incorruptible life of the cclcstiall bodies, their 
beauty, greatnesse, and agitation, continued with so just 
and regular a course : 

—cum suspifimus tnagrti ccelestta mundi 
Tetnpia super, slellisque miiantihus Aithera fixum, 

Et venit in Lurtet Solisque tnuruni. 

Lucr, V. 1214. 

W'hen w* of (his *‘rea( world the heavenly temples see 
Aliove us. and ihi* skies with shine-starres fixt to b«‘. 

And marke in our discourse. 

Of Sunne and Moone the course. 

To consider the power and domination, these bodies have, 
not onely upon our lives, and condition of our fortune ; 

Facta etenim et vitas hominum suspeudit ab astris. 

Manjl. Aslron. iii. 58. 

For on the stars he doth suspend 
Of nu*n. the deeds, the lives, and end. 

But also over our dispositions and inclinations, our dis¬ 
courses and wils, wliich they rule, provoke, and move 
at th( pleasure of their influences, as our reason finds and 
teacheth us. 

—speeulotdque long^ 

Deprendtt tiicitis doftiinantia legtbus astro. 

Ft tolum filtcrnd muttdutn TQtif>tic tnoveri, 

Fatorumque vices certis dtscrrnrte sip,nts. 

.Mansl Astron. i. 61. 

Bv speculation it from f.ar discern’s, 

ifow Star’s hv set ret l.owcs do ^uule our sterns, 

And thjs whole w<»rld is mo<»v'd t>y entcrcourse 
And bv sure signes of fates to know the course. 

Seeing that not a man alone, nor a King only. But 
Motiarchies and I'lnpires, ye.i, and all this world below is 
moved at the shaking of one of the least heavenly molions. 

{^tunritigtjue quam parvi ^<3ciJnt difcrimina tnotus: 

Tantum est hoc regnum quod tegihus tiitpcrat tpsis. 

.VfANll . /tjtrefi. iv 03. 
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How little motions makes, how different affection : 

So great this Kingdome is, that hath Kings in subjection. 

If our vertue, vices, sufficiency and knowledge, and the 
same discourse we make of the power of the slarres, and 
the comparison betweene them and us, commeth as our 
reason judgeth by their meane and through their favour. 

—furit altft amote, 

Et ponlum franare potest et verlere Troiam, 

Allerius sors est sertbendis tegibus apia: 

Ecce patrem nati perimunt, natosque parentes, 

Mutuaque artuati coeunt in vultiera fratres. 

Non nostrutn hoc bellum est, eoguntur tanta tnovere, 

Inque, suas ferti pernas, laceraudaque mem&rii; 

Hoc ^uo^ue jatale est sic ipsum expendere fatum. 

Manil. Astron. iv. 78, it8. 

One with love madded, his love to enjoy. 

Can crosse the seas, and overturne all Troy; 

Anothers lot is to set lawes severe. 

I.,oe sonnes kill f.athers. fathers sonnes destroy, 

Brothers for inutuull wounds their armes doe beare. 

Such war is not our owne, forc't arc we to it, 

Drawne to our owne paines, our owne limbs to teare ; 

Fates so t'observe ’tis fatall, we must doe it. 

If \ye hold that portion of reason, which we have, from 
the distribution of heaven, how can she make us equall 
unto it? How can she submit his essence and conditions 
unto our knowledge? Whatsoever we behold in those 
huge bodies, doth affright us: Quee mo/i/10, quee jerra- 
qui vectes, qiup machines, qui ministri fanfi operis 
fuerunt? (Cic. Nat. Deo. i.). JVhat workemanship? 
iVhat yron-hraces ? IVhat maine beames, ivhat engines? 

hat Masons and Carpenters, were to so great a worke? 
\yhy doe we then deprive them of soule, of life, and of 
discourse? Have we discovered or knowen any unmove¬ 
able or insensible stupidity in thent? We, who have no 
commerce but of obedience with them? Shall we say we 
have scene the use of a reasonable soule, in no other crea¬ 
ture, but in man? W'hat? Have we scene any thing 
comparable to the Sunne? Leaveth he to be, because we 
have scene nothing semblablc unto it? And doth he leave 
his moving, because his equall is no where to be found? 
If that which we have not scene, is not, our knowledge 
is wondcrfull abridged. Qua; sunt tantce animi angu5tia>? 
IVhat narrownesse of my heart is ^uch? Re they not 
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clreanics of humane vanity, to make a cck'stiall earth, 01 
world of the Moone? As Anaxagoras did? And thcreir^ 
to plant worldly habitations, and as Plato and Plutarch 
doc, erect their colonies for our use. And to make of our 
knowne earth a brij^ht shining planet? Inter ccelern 
mortalitatis incommoda, et hoc est caligo mcntiutri: nec 
tantum riecessitas errartdi, sed errorum amor (Sen*. Ira, 
ii. tap. 9). Among other discommodities of our mortality 
this is one, there is dnrkrtessc in our minds, and m u< 
no/ onely necessity of erring, 6u/ a love of errors, i'or- 
ruptibilc corpus aggrnvat animam, et deprirtnt terrena iri- 
ha6i/(i/i<> sensum niii//a cogitantem (Ses'. Epist. xcv.), 
Ojir corruptible body doth overlode our soulc, and our 
'dvelhng on earth 'ivcighes dou'tie our sense, that is set 
to thinhe of many matters. Presumption is our naturall 
and «ui^inall intirniitie. Of all creatures mnn is the most 
miserable and fraile, and thcretviihall the proudest and 
disdainfuUesi. Who perceiveth and sceth himselff placed 
here, amidst their filth and nurc of the world, fast tied and 
nailed to the worst, most senselcsse, and drooping part 
of the v.orld, in the vilest corner of the hou«ic, and fartlicst 
froin heavens coape, with those creatures, that arc tlie 
worst of the three conditions: and yet dareth irnaginarily 
place liirnsclfc above the circle of the Moofie, and reduce 
heaven under his feet. It is through the vanity of the 
same imagination, that he dare ecpiall himselfe to God, 
that he ascribeth divine conditions unto himselfe, that he 
selecteih and separatetli himselfe from out the rankc of 
other creatures; to wiiich his fellow-brethren ancl com¬ 
peers, he outs out and sharelh their parts, and alloticth 
them what portions of nieancs or forces he thinkes good. 
Mow knowi th he hy the vertuc of his understanding the 
inward arul secret motions of beasts? liy wliat com¬ 
parison from them to us doth he conclude tlie bruti-hnesse, 
h>‘ ascri!)cth unto them? When I am playing with niv 
Cat, who knowes whether she have more sport in dallying 
with me. than I have in gaming with her? W’c entertaine 
one another with mutuali apish trickes. If I have my houre 
to la gin or to refuse, so lialh she hers. Plato in setting 
forth ihr golden age under Salurne, antongst the elude 
advantages that nu'in had then, reporteth the crujummica- 
tion he had with f)easts, of whom enquiring and taking 
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instruction, he knew the true qualities, and differences of 
every one of them : by, and from whom he ^ot an abso¬ 
lute understanding and perfect wisedome, whereby he led 
a happier life than we can doe. Can we ha\e a better 
pr(wfc to judge of mans impudency, touching beasts? 
This notable Author was of opinion, that in the greatest 
part of the corporall forme, wliich nature hath bestowed 
on them, she hath oncly respected the use of the IVog- 
nostications, which in his daics were thereby gathered. 
1 hat defect which hindreth the communication betweene 
them and us, why may it not as well be in us, as in them? 
It is a matter of divination to guesse in whom the fault 
is, that we understand not one another. For, we under¬ 
stand them no more than they us. By the same reason, 
may they as well esteeme us beasts, as we them. It is no 
great marvell if we understand them not : no more doe we 
the Cornish, the Welch, or Irish. Yet have some boasted 
that they understood them, as ApoUonius Tliyattcus, A/c- 
lompus, Tiresias, Tholes and others. And If it be (as 
Cosmographers report) that there are Nations, who receive 
and admit a Dogge to be their King, it must necessarily 
follow, that they give a certainc interpretation to his voice 
and moving. W'e must note the parity that is betweene 
us. W e have some meane understanding of their senses, 
so have beasts of ours, about the same measure. They 
flatter and faune upon us, they threat, and entreat us, 
so doe we them. Touching other matters, we manifestly 
pcrcei\'e, that there is a fVll and perfect communication 
amongst them, and that not oncly those of one same kinde 
understand one another, but even such as arc of different 
kindcs. 

Et mutip pefuJes, ft denique sefla ffrarum 

Dissimilfs futrunt Votes variastjue clucre 

Cum rnttus out dolor cst, aut cum iam gattdia glisetint. 

Li « K. V. io6^. 

Whol? heartPs (though fiumbi ) of beasts, both wild and tame 
I’se divers voir»*s. diflfreni sounds to frame. 

As joy, or ^>r fear**. 

Ups{>ringing passions be.ire. 

Ry one kinde of barking of a Dogge, the Morse know- 
cth he IS angne; by another voice of his, he is nothing 
dismaid. hven in beasts, that have no voice at all by the 
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reciprocal! kindnesse, which we see in them, we easily 
inferre there is some other meane of entercomnninication : 
their jcsturcs treat, and their motions discourse. 

Non alia long^ ratione atque ipsa vitletur 
Prolrahfre od gestum, pueros infantia lingua. 

Ibid. 10^0. 

No otherwise, then for they cannot speake. 

Children are drawne by sii;ne5 their i\un<Jes lo breake. 

And why not, as well as our dumbe men dispute, arg^ue 
and tell histories by signes? I have scene some so ready 
and so excellent in it, that (in good sooth) they wanted 
nothing to have their meaning perfectly understood. Doe 
wc not daily see lovers with il^c lookes and rowling of their 
ryes, plainly shew when they are angrle or pleased, and 
liow tiiey entreat and tlumkc one another, assigne meet* 
ings, and expresse any passion? 

E’l sihrntio antor suoU 
Haver prieght el parole. 

Silence also hnih a way, 

Words and pr.«ycrs to convay. 

What doe we with our hands? Doe wc not sue and 
entre.it, promise and performc, call men unto us and dis- 
cltarge them, bid them farwell and be gone, threaten, ()ray. 
beseerh, deny, refuse, demand, adtnire, number, con- 
fesse, repent, feare, bee ashamed, doul)t. instruct, com* 
inand. incite, encourage, sweare. wilnessc, accuse, con- 
deiiujc, absolve, injurie, despise, defic, dospight, flatter, 
applaud, blesse. humble, mocke, reconcile, recommend, 
exalt, shew gl.idnesse, rejoyce, complaine. waile, sorrow, 
discomfort, dispairc, cry out. forbid, declare silence and 
astonishment? And what not? With so great variation, 
and amplifying, as if they would contend with the tongue. 
And with our head, doc we not invite and call to us, dis- 
rh.arge and send away. avow, disavow, belie, welcome, 
henmir, worship, disdainc, demand, direct, rcjoycc. 
airirme, Henv, complaine, cherish, blandish, chide, yceld, 
submit, brag, boast, threaten, exhort, warrant, assure, and 
rtnpiiro? What doc we with our cyc-lids? and with onr 
shoulders? To conclude, there is no motion, nor jesturc 
that doth not speake., and speakes in a language very 
oasie, and without any leaching to be understood : nay, 
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which is more it is a lanjjuaf^e common and publike to 
all: whereby it followeth (seeinjj the varictie, and scverall 
use it hath from others) that this must rather be deemed 
the proper and peculiar speech of humane nature. I omit 
that, which necessitie in time of need doth particularly in¬ 
struct and suddenly teach such as need it; and the alpha¬ 
bets upon fingers, and grammars by jestures; and the 
sciences which are onely exercised and expressed by them : 
and the nations Plinie reporteth to have no other speech. 
An Ambassador of the Citie of AbderUy after he ha<l talked 
a long time unto Agis King of SpartUy said thus unto him : 
O King, what answer wilt thou that I bcare backe unto 
our citizens? Thus (answered he) that 1 have suffered 
thee to speake all thou wouldst, and as long as thou 
plcasedst, without ever speaking one word. Is not this 
a kindc of speaking silence, and easie to be understood? 
And as for other matters ; what sufliciency is there in us, 
that we must not acknowledge from the industry and 
labours of beasts? Can there be a more formall, and 
better ordered policic, divided into so scverall charges and 
offices, more constantly entertained, and better main¬ 
tained, than that of Bees? Shall we imagine, their so 
orderly disposing of their actions, and managing of their 
vacations, have so proportioned and formall a conduct 
without discourse, reason, and forecast? 

His quidam signis atquf hrre exetnpia scquuli. 

Esse opibus partem diviner mentis, et haustus 
Mthereos Virc. Georg, jv. 219. 

Some by these signes, by these exaniples moved, 

Said that in Bees there is and may be proved 
Some taste of heavenly kinde, 

Part of celestiall minde. 

The Swallowes which at the approach of spring time 
wc see to pry, to search, and ferret all the corners of our 
houses: is it without judgement they seeke, or without 
discretion they chuse from out a tliousand places, that 
which is fittest for them, to build their nests and lodg¬ 
ing? And in that prety cunning contexture, and admir¬ 
able framing of their houses, would birds rather fit them¬ 
selves with a round, than a square figure, with an obtuse, 
than a right angle, except they knew both the commodities 
and effects of them? Would they (suppose you) first take 
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water and then clay, unlesse they fjucssed that the hard- 
ncsse of the one is softned by the moistnesse of the other? 
Would tliey floore their palace with mosse or downc, 
except they foresaw that the tender parts of their young 
ones shall thereby lie more soft and easie? Would they 
shroud and shelter themselves from stormy weallier, and 
build their cabbins toward the East, unlesse they knew 
the <liflerent conditions of winds, and considered that some 
arc more healihftill and safe for them than some others? 
Why doth the Spider spin her artificiall web thicke in one 
place and thin in another? And now useth one, and then 
ano:iu;r knot, except she had an imaginary kinde of de¬ 
liberation, fore-thought, and conclusion? V\’e perceive 
by the greater part of their vvorkes what excellency beasts 
bine over us, and how wcake our art and short our cun¬ 
ning is, if we goe about to imitate them. We see not- 
wiilistaiiding, even in our groscst vvorkes, what faculties 
we e.nploy in them, and how our niinde cmployvtii the 
uttermost of her skill and forces in them : why should wee 
not thinke as much of them? Wherefore doe vve attiihute 
the vvorkes, which cxcell vvhat ever we can performe, cither 
by nature or by art, unto a kinde of unknowne, natiirall, 

and servile inclination? W'hcrein unawares wee irive them 

% 

a great advantage over us, to infer tliat nature, led by a 
eertaine loving kindnc'^se, leadeth and arcompanielii them 
(as it were by the hand) unto all the actions and commodi¬ 
ties of their life; and that she forsaketh and leaveth us to 
tlie lia/ard of fortune; and by art to quest and finde out 
those tilings that are behovcfull and ncccssaric for our 
prescrv ali(»n : and therevvilhall denieth us the meancs to 
attaine by any institution and contention of spirit to the 
natuiall suniclency of brute beasts: So that their brutish 
''lupidity doth in all commodities exceed, whatsoever our 
<llvine intelligence can efTecl. \’erily, by this account vvee 
might have just cause and great reason to termc her a 
tuost injiist and partiall stepdame : liut there is no such 
thing, onr policy is not so deformed and disordered. 
Suture genertif/y ituhrnccd ull her creatures: And 

there is not any, but she hath atnply stored with all neces- 
sarv mcanes for the preservation of their being. For the 
daily plaints, which I often hcarc men make (when the 
licence of their conceits doth sornclinies raise them above 
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the clouds, and then headlong tumbling them downe even 
to the Antipodes) exclaiming that man is the onely for¬ 
saken and out-cast creature, naked on the bare earth, fast 
bound and swathed, having nothing to cover and arme 
himselfe withall but the spoile of others; whereas Nature 
hath clad and mantled all other creatures, some with shels, 
some with huskes, with rindes, with haire, with wooll, with 
stings, with bristles, with hides, with mossc, with feathers, 
with skales, with fleeces, and with silke, according as 
their quality might need, or their condition require : And 
hath fenced and armed them with clawes, with nniles, with 
talons, with hoofes, with teeth, with stings, and with 
homes, both to assaile others and to defend themselves : 
And hath moreover instructed them in every thing fit and 
requisite for them, as to swim, to runne, to creepe, to Hie, 
to roare, to bellow, and to sing : where as man only (Oh 
silly wretched man) can neither goe, nor speake, nor shift, 
nor feed himselfe, unlesse it be to whine and weepe oncIy, 
except hee bee taught. 

Turn potto, putt ut strvis projeftus ab urtJis 
t^avita, nudus humi facet irtfans, huHgus otntti 
Vitalt auxilio, cum primum m turNinii otas 
Nexihus ex aivo maltit natura pro/udtl, 

Vagtiutjue locum lugubri eompiet, ut ctquum est 
Cut tantiim in vita restet transire rnalorum : 

At varitp eteseunt pecudes, armenta, fererque, 

f^ec crrpitacula eis opus est, nec cuiquam adhibenda est 

Aimer nutrieis blanda alque tnfracla loquela: 

Nec varies quarunt vestes pro tempore cali: 

Denique non armis opus est, non mernibus altis 

Queis sua lutentur, quando omnibus omnia lorge 

Teltus ipsa parit, naturaque dcrdala rerum. —I^UCR. v. jji 

An infant, like a shipwracke ship-boy cast from seas. 

Lies naked on the ground and specchlesse, wanting nil 
The helpes of viiall spirit, when nature with small case 
Of throw s. to see first light, from her wombe lets him fall. 
Then, as is meet, with mourn‘full cries he fils the place, 

For whom so many ils remaine in his lives rare. 

But divers herds of tame and wild beasts foreward »spring. 

Nor ne<-d they rattle*, nor of Nurces cockring-kind 
The flatterlrg broken speech their lulluby need sing. 

Nor seeke they divers coats, as divers seasons bind. 

Lastly no armour need they, nor high-reared wall 
Whereby to guard their owne. since all things unto all 
Wf.rke masters nature doth produce. 

And the earth largely to their use. 
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Such complaints are false ; There is a greater equality, 
and more uniformc relation in the policy of the world. Our 
skin is as sufficiently provided with hardnesse against the 
injuries of the wether, as theirs : Witnesse divers Nations, 
which yet never knew the use of clothes. Our ancient 
iJaules were but slightly apparelled, no more are the Irish¬ 
men, our neigiibours, in so cold a climate : W hich wc may 
better judge by our selves; for, all those parts of our bodic, 
we are pleased to leave bare to windc and wether, arc by 
experience found able to endure it *. If there be any weake 
part in us, which in likely-hooci should sceme to fcarc cold, 
it ought to be the stomackc, where digestion is made : Our 
forefathers used to have it bare, and our Ladies (as dainty- 
nice as they be) are many times scene to goc open-breasted, 
as low as their riavill. The bandies and swathes about our 
children are no more necessary : And the mothers of 
r^cciiemonia, brought up theirs in all liberty and loosencsse 
of moving their limhs witliout swathing or binding. Our 
whining, our puling and our wee()lng is common lo most 
(Tcalures, and di\ers of them are often scene to waile and 
grone a long time after their birth, forsoniuch as it is a 
countenance fitting the wcaknessc wherein they feclc them- 

Kes. As for the use of eating, and feeding, it is in us, 
as in them, naturall and without teaching. 


Senfil r»nm rim juam quam poail ahuti. 

lOid. 1043. 

F«'r rvery on^ soon«'-uiifl» r'Utiidine is 

Of his ownr- slri-nf^th. win. h he may use ainissc. 


W'ho will make question, that a child having attained the 
vfren‘'^th to feed liimselfc, could not cpicst for his meat, and 
shift "for his drinke? The earth without labour or tilling 
(loth sufficiently produce and offer him as much as he shall 
need. And if not at all times, no more doth she unto 
beasts; wilnessc the provision, wc see the Ants and otlur 
v,ilv creatures lo make against the cold and barren sca.sons 
of the \eare. The nations, that have lately liin discovered 
so olenteously stored with all manner of naturall meal and 
cjrmke without care or labor, teach us, that bread is not 
our onciv food: And that without toyling. our common 
mother nature, hath with great plentic stored us with what- 
.;oevcr should Ik- nccdfull for us, yea, as it is most likely, 
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more richly and amply, than now adaics she doth, that we 
have added so much art unto it : 

Et tellus nitidas fruges vinetaque l<rta 
Spontg sua primum tnortalibus ipsa creavit, 

!psa dedit dulces fa-tus, et pabula tuta, 

Outr nunc vix nostro grandescunt aucta labore, 
Conterimusque boves et vires agricolarutn .— LuCR. ii. 

The earth it selfe at first of th' ownc accord 
Did men rich Vineyards, and cleane fruit afford. 

It gave sweet of-springs food from sweeter soylc 
Which yet scarse greater grow for all our toyle. 

Yet tire therein we doe. 

Doth Ptough>mens strength and Oxen loo. 

The gluttonous excesse. and intemperate lavishnesse of 
our appetite exceeding all the inventions, we endevour to 
finde out, wherewith to glut and cloy the same. As for 
armes and weapons, we have more, that be nalurall unto 
us, than the greatest part of other beasts : \\‘e have more 
seyerall motions of limbs, and naturally, without leaching : 
U’e rcape more ser\’iceable use of them, than they do ; 
Those which arc trained up to light naked, are seene head 
long to cast themselves into the same hazards and dangers, 
as we doe. If some beasts excell us in this advantage, we 
exceed many otliers : And the induslrie to enable, the skill 
to fortifie, and the wit to shelter and cover our body by 
artificial! mcancs, we have it by a kind of naturall instinct 
and teaching. W hich to prove; the Elephant doth whet 
and sharpen his teeth, he useth in warre (for he hath some 
he onely useth for that purpose) which he heedfuliy sparcth, 
and never puts them to other service : When Buis prepare 
themselves to fight, they raise, scatter, and with their feet, 
cast the dust about them : The wild Hoare whets his tusk.^ ; 
when the Ichneumon is to grapple with the Crocodile, he 
w.illoweth his body in the mire, then lets the same drie and 
harden upon him, which he doth so often, that at last the 
same becomes as hard and tough as anv well compact crust, 
which serveth him in stead of a Cuirace. Why shall we 
not say, that it is as naturall for us to arme our selves with 
wood and yron? As for speech, sure it is, that if it be not 
naturall it is not necessary. I beleevc ncverthelcsse, that 
if a childe, bred in some uncoutli solitarinesse, farre from 
haunt of people (though it were a hard matter to make triall 
of iij would no doubt have some kind of words to expresse, 
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and speech to ultcr his conceits : And it is not to be inm- 
gfincd, that nature hath refused us that incane, and barred 
us that hclpc, which she hath bestowed upon many and 
divers other creatures : For, what is that faculty we see 
in them, when they sceme to compIainc» to rejoyce, to cal! 
one unto another for helpc, and bid one another to loving^ 
copulation (as commonly they doe) by the use of their 
voice, but a kind of speech? And shall not they speake 
among themselves, that speake and utter their minde unto 
us, and we to them? How' many waics speake we unto 
our Dogges, and they sceme to understand and answer 
us? With another language, and with other names speake 
we unto, and call them, tlian we doc our Birds, our Iloggcs, 
our Oxen, our Horses, and such like; and according to their 
different kindcs we change our Idiome. 

Coil per entfo loro schierc bruua 
S* omtniiia t'una <on formiccr^ 

torse J spttir lor via, et lor forluna. 

So Ants their $Abte-colourcd band 

One with another mouth to mouth lonfcr. 

Haply thi'ir way* or state to understand. 

Me seemeth that iMctaritius doth not onely attribute 
speech unto beasts, but also laughing. And the same 
difference of tongues, which according to the diversity of 
Countries is found amongst us, is also found amongst 
boasts of one same kindc. Aristotle to that purpose 
allcagcth the divers callcs or purres of Parlrigcs, according 
to the situation of their place of breeding : 

—Pdf»rf</u< foIt4fres 

«i?io i>iciunt in tempore voces, 

Et pnrtitn mtil-ntt cum lempestatiltus und 
/i'<}r<cijoii05 conlus. — I.ucr. v. loSS. 

And divers birdf;, send for(h tnu<h divers sounds 
At divers times, and p.-rtly thjnjje ihe j^r^'unds 

Of lh«Mr lio.iri I'-soundine 'oejj, 

As srascuis ihan^c alon;^. 

But it w'ould be knouen, what language such a child 
shr>Mld speake: and what some re[)ort hv tli\inallon, hath 
no great likcIy-ho<>d. And if against this opinion, a man 
would alleage unto me, that such as arc naturally deafe, 
speake not at all : I answer, that it is not onely because 
they could not receive the ii^struction of the world by their 
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cares, but rather in asmuch as the sense of hearing, whereof 
they arc deprived, hath some afhnity with that of speaking, 
both which with a naturall kindc of ligament or scamc, 
hold and are fastned together : In such sort, as wliat we 
speake, we must first speake it unto our selves, and before 
we utter and send the same forth to strangers, we make 
it inwardly to sound unto our cares. I have said all this, 
to maintaine the coherency and resemblance, that is in all 
humane things, and to bring us unto the gencrall throng. 
We are neither above nor under the rest : what ever is 
under the coape of heaven (saith the wise man) runneth 
one law, and followeth one fortune. 

Indupedita suis fataUbus omnia 885. 

Alt things enfolded are. 

In faialt bonds as fits their share. 

Some difference there is, there are orders and degrees; 
but all is under the visage of one-same nature. 

— f«s quttque iuo ritu procfdtt, et oninfs 

tcedtre naturtp cprto discritnina scri'ant. — Ibid. Q33 

All things proceed in their course, natures all 

Keepe difference, as in their league doth fall. 

Man must be forced, and marshalled within the lists of 
this policie. Miserable man with all his wit cannot in 
effect goe beyond it : he is embraced, and engaged, and as 
other creatures of his ranke are, he is subjected in like 
bondcs, and without any prerogative or essential! pre- 
excellcncie, what ever Privilege he assume unto himsclfe. 
he is of very meane condition. That which is given by 
opinion or fantasie hath neither body nor taste. And if it 
l>c so, that he alone, above all other Creatures, hath this 
liberty of imagination, and this licence of thoughts, which 
represent unto him, both what is, and what is not and what 
him pleaseth, falsehood and truth; it is an advantage 
bought at a vcr>' high rate, and whereof he hath liile reason 
to gloric : For thence springs the chiefest source of all the 
mischiefs that oppresse him, as sinne, sicknesse, irresolu¬ 
tion, trouble and despaire. But to come to my purpose, I 
say therefore, there is no likelyhood, we should imagine, 
the beasts doe the very same things by a naturall inclina¬ 
tion and forced genuitie, which we doe of our owne freewii 
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and Industrie. Of the very same effects we must conclude 
alike faculties; and by the richest effects infer the noblest 
faculties, and consequently acknowledfjc, that the same dis¬ 
course and way. we hold in workingr, the very same, or 
perhaps some otlier better, doe beasts hold. Wherefore 
shall we imagine that naturall compulsion in them, that 
prove no such effect our selves? Since it is more honour¬ 
able to be addressed to act, and tyed to workc orderly, Uy 
and through a naturall and unavoidcable condition, and 
most approching to Divinitie, than regularly to worke and 
act, by, and through a casual! and rash libertie; and it is 
safer to leave the reignes of our conduct unto nature, than 
unto ourselves. The vanitic of our presumption inakcth 
us rather to be beholding, and as it wore endebted unto 
our ownc strength, for our sufficiency, than unto her liberal- 
ilie; and enrich other creatures with naturall gifts, and 
yecld those unto them, that so we may ennoble and lionoiir 
our selves with gifts purchased, as me thinketh, by a very 
simple humour : For, 1 would prize graces, and value gifts, 
that were altogether mine ownc, and naturall unto me, as 
inurh as I would tfiose, I had begged, and with a long 
prentiship, sluftcd for. It lyeth not in our fyower to oblaine 
fi greater commend,Jlion, than to be favoured both of God 
nud Nature. Ry that reason, the I'ox, which the Inhabit¬ 
ants of Titrace use when they will attempt to march upon 

some frozen river, and to th.it end let her go 
loose afore them, should wc see her running aloogst the 
ri\er side, approach her care close to the yre. to listen 
whether by any farre or ncerc distance, sbi* may hearc 
the noyse of roaring of the water, running under the same, 
and according ns she pcrcelvctli the yi c thereby to be llik kc 
or tliinnc, to goe either forward or back\var<!; might not 
wi- l.iwfully judge, that the same discourse possesseth her 
head, as in like case it would ours? And that it is a kinde 
of debating reason and consc<|iKncc, drawen from naturall 
s<-nso? hatsoe-i'cr mahelh a noyse tuoveth, ‘ivhafsoe-.'cr 
mo^u'th, is not (•’ozeu, svhntsoever is not frozen, is liquid: 
‘d'hiitsocrcr is liquil, ycclds under any ;e<’jg/it.^ For to 
impute th.it only to a quiclcnessi* of the sense of hearing, 
without discourse or consecpieru e, is but a fond conccipt, 
and cannot enter into my imagination. The like must he 
judged of so many wiles, and inventions, wherewith beasts 
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save themselves from the snares, and scape the baits we lay 
to entrap them. And if we will take hold of any advan¬ 
tage tending to that purpose, that it is in our power to 
seize upon them, to employ them to our service, and to use 
them at our pleasure; it is but the same oddes we have 
one upon another. To which purpose we have our slaves 
or bond-men; and were not the Climacides, certainc 
women in Syria^ which creeping on al foure, upon the 
ground, served the Ladies in steed of footstoles or ladders 
to get up into their coachs? Where the greater part of 
free men for very slight causes, abandon both their life 
and being, to the power of others. The wives and Con¬ 
cubines of the Thracians strive and contend, which of them 
shalbe chosen, to bee slaine over her husbands or lovers 
tombe. Have tyrants ever failed to find many men vowed 
to their devotion? Where some for an over-plus, or super¬ 
erogation have added this necessity, that they must neces¬ 
sarily accompany them, as well in death, as in life. Whole 
hostes of men have thus tycd themselves unto their Cap- 
taines. The tenor of the oath ministred unto the schollers, 
that entered and were admitted the rude schoole of Roman 
(iladiators, emplied these promises : which was this. We 
vow and sweare, to suffer our selves, to be enchained, 
beaten, burned and killed with the sword, and endure what¬ 
soever any lawfull fenser ought to endure for his master: 
most religiously engaging both our bodie and soule to the 
use of his service : 

Ure meum si vis fiamma caput, et pete ferro 
Corpus, et intorto verbere t 4 ‘rga seca. 

Tirol, j. Et. ix. 3 r. 

Biirne tyrant (if thou wilt) my head with fire with sword 
My body strike, my backe cut with hard-twisicd cord. 

Was not this a very strict covenant? Yet were there 
some yeares ten thousand found, th.at entered and lost 
themselves in those schooles. When the Sclthinns buried 
ihcir King, they strangled over his dead body first, the 
chiefest and best beloved of his Concubines, then his Cun- 
bearer, the Master of his horse, his Chamberlainc, the 
Usher of his Ch.amber. and his master Cooke. And in his 
anniversary killed fiftie horse, mounted with fifty Pai'es 
whom before, they had slaine with thrusting sharne stakes 

II —y 441 -o t' 
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into llicir fnn<!ament, which goinjj up alonp their chine- 
bone, came out at their throat. U'hom thus mounted ; 
tlicy set in orderly rankes about the tombe. The men that 
serve US, doe it l)ctlcr chenpe, and for a lesse curious, and 
favourable entiealini,^ than we u>.c unto birds, unto horses, 
and unto do^'^j^es. What carkc and toile, apply we not our 
selves unto (or llieir sakes? Me thinks, the \ilest and 
basest Servants will never doe that so willintjly for tlicir 
Masters, which Princes arc jflad to doe for their beasts. 
Din^'enes seeing’ bis kinsfolks to take enre lion they mi^dit 
red* erne liim out of thraldome; they ar*- fooles (said lie) 
for. it is my M.tster, that siovernelb, keepelli fecdetli and 
ser\t th tnee : And such as keepe or entertaiiie beasts, may 
rallier say they scr\c them, than that (liey arc ser\cd of 
them. And if they have that naturall j'reater maj^Miani- 
mliv, that never Lyon was scene to suhjei t liimselfe unto 
aiujdier Lyon, nor one Horse unto another n*>r<e, for 
vani of heart. .As wee hunt alter beasts, so I'yj^ers and 
L\ons liunt after men, and have a like trxercise one upon 
another ; Hounds over the Hare; the Pike or I.uce o\er 
tin* 'I'fnrli ; the Swalloues over the Or.isse-hopfH ts, and 
the Sp.irrcj .v-!ia\\ k<’s over !tl;irl<e-hir<ls arul I.arkes. 

srrf>t'tilv rir«»ni.i pnHoi 

,t jt f't'r J. : iii tura 

Kf <!{•/ Jol".S. ft (••••!,'tv-tV 

In sii!lt4 azu'S- —Jcvtv. .'■•rf. mv 

T tio str.rko h«‘r frc<}s with 'eipi'nl' 

•Aiul Iv/e-itJi foijinl hfn* i.ul of tlir w.iv 

Juvt's h.iwkr-c of nohliT kifido. 

In forTrst*. .1 h.'ire or kid to 1*iujf 

W'e share the fruits ol our priy with our doj^l^es .nvd 
haukes. as .1 meed of their p.i tte and rewaid of llnir 
industrv . As .about I in I hracc, faiilkners, -nd 

vviUle hawks divide their ‘^faine etju.illy ; And .as about (be 
A/</-dide-fcnnes, if fishers doe not ver) lionestly feave 
In hind them an evt ri sliare of their fislviti^s for tlie Woolvcs 
that rantjc about tlio^e rt».;sts. they prc'-enlly run and 
t<aro their nets. .And, as we have a kinde of iKfiifiLf. 
ratlnr manaLje*] by slei^lit, than strenj^'th, as tliat of hooke 
and bin- .about our .Anii’lini^-rods, so have beasts anmni^st 
thefn-< I\es. Arislotic re-porteth. that the Cuttle-b ish, 
caslelh a long gut out of her throat, which like a line she 
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sendeth forth, and at her pleasure pullelh it in againc, 
according as she perceiveth some little fish come nccre 
her, who l)einq: close-hidden in the fjravell or stronde, 
letlcth him nible or bite the end of it, and then by little and 
little drawes it in unto her, untill the I'ish be so necre, 
that with a sodaine leape she may catch it. Touching: 
streng^th, there is no Creature in the world, open to so 
many wrongs and injuries as a man : He need not a W'hale, 
an Klephant, nor a Crocodile, nor any such other wildc 
beast, of which one alone is of power to defeat a great 
number of men : seely lice are able to make Silla give 
over bis Dictatorship: The heart an<l life of a mighty and 
triumphant I'.mperor, is but the break-fast of a seely little 
Worme. \\ hy say we, that skill to discerne, and know¬ 
ledge to make choyce (gotten by art, and acquired by dis¬ 
course) of things good for this life, and availfull against 
sicknesse, and so distinguish of those which are hurtful], 
and to know the vertue of Reubarb, qualitie of Oak feme, 
and operation of Polipodie, is only peculiar unto man? 
W'hen we see the Ooats of Cotuiia being shot with an 
arrow, to choose from out a million of simples, the herb 
Dittamy or Oarden-ginger, and therewith cure themselves; 
and the Tortoise having eaten of a \’iper, immediately to 
seek for Origon or wild Marjoram, to purge herselfe : the 
Dr<tgon to run and clearc his cics with fcnel : the Cranes 
with their bils to minister glisters of sea-water unto them¬ 
selves; the FJephants to pull out, not only from themselves 
and their ftllowes, but also from their masters (witnesse 
that of King Porus, whom Alexander defeated) such jave¬ 
lins or darts, as in fight have been thirled or shot at them ; 
so nimbly and so cunningly, as our selves could never do 
it so easily, and with so little paine : W hy say wee not 
likewise that that is science, and prudence in them? For, 
if to depresse them, some would allcadge, it is by the 
onely instruction and instinct of Nature, they know-it; that 
will not take the name of science, and title of prudence 
from them ; it is rather to ascribe it unto them, than to us, 
for the honotir of so assured a schoolc-mistris. Chrysip- 
pus, albeit in other things as disdainfull a judge of the 
< ondition of beasts, as any other Philosopher, considering 
the earnest movings of the dog. who comming into a path, 
that led three severall wayes, in search or quest of his 
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Master, whom he had lost, or in pursuit of some prey, that 
hath escaped him, j'oeth senting' first one way, and then 
another, and having assured himself of two, because he 
findelh not the tracke of vvliat he hunteth-for, without 
more adoc, furiously betakes hiinselfe to the third; he is 
enforced to confesse, that such a dog must necessarily dis¬ 
course thus with hiniselfe, / have joUoivK’d my Masters 
footiug hitherto, hee must of necessity passe by one of 
these three ivoyes; it is neither this tior that, thert conse* 
quently hee is gone this other. And by this conclusion or 
fllscoiirsc ri‘;suring himsclfe, comming to the third path, hee 
uselh his sense no more, nor sounds it any longer, but by 
the power of reason suffers himsclfe violently to be caried 
through it. This mccre logjcall tricke, and this use of 
•Jivided and conjoined propositions, and of the sufficient 
numhring of parts : Is it not as good, that tlic dog know 
it by hiinselfe, as by Trapesuntius his logicke? Yet are 
not beasts altogether unapt to be instructed after our man¬ 
ner. W'c leach Blackc-birds, Starlins, Ravens, Plots, and 
Parots to < hat; and that facililie we perceive in them, to 
h nd us their voyre so supple, and their wind so tractable, 
llint so wee may frame and bring it to a certainc number 
ol letters and silables, witncssclh, they have a kind of 
inward reason, which makes them so docile, and willing to 
learne. I think every m-Tn is cloicd and wearied, with 
''tcing so many apish and mimicke trickes, that juglers 
teach their Dogges, as the dances, where they misse not 
one cadence of the sounds or notes the\ hearc : Marke hut 
tfie divers turnings, and severall kinds of motions, which 
by the comnianilerncnt of their bare words they make them 
performe : liut I xvontlcr not a little at the effect, which is 
ordinary amongst us; and that is, the dogs which blintj 
men u'«e. hotii in Citie and Country : I have observe<l how 
sod.iinly tliey will stop when they come before some doorcs, 
where they are wont to receive almes ; how carefully they 
will avoyd the shockc of Carts and Coaches, even when 
ilu v have roome enough to passe by them selves. I have 
scene some, going along a Townc-ditch. leave a pl.iine and 
even path, and take a worse, that so they might draw iluir 
Master from the ditch. Mow could a man make the dog 
conceive, his charge was only to lookc to his masters 
srif/ tie. and for his service to despise his ownc commoditie 
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and good? And how should he have the knowledge, that 
such a path would be broade inough for him, but not for 
a blind man? Can all this be conceived without reason? 
We must not forget what Plutarke aflirmeth to have scene 
a dog in Rome doe before the Emperour Vespasian the 
father, in the Theatre of MarceUus. This Dog served a 
juglcr, who was to play a hetion of many faces, and sundry 
countenances, where he also was to act a part. Amongst 
other things, he was for a long while to counterfeit and 
faine hin^selfc dead, because he had eaten of a certame 
drugge : having swallowed a peecc of bread, which was 
supposed to be the drug, he began sodainly to stagger arid 
shake, as if he had beene giddie, then stretching and laying 
himselfe along, as stiffe as if hee were starl:e-dcad, suffered 
himselfe to be dragged and haled from one place to another, 
according to the subject and plot of the play, and when he 
knew his time, first he began fairc and softly to stirre, as 
if he were rouzed out of a dead slumber, then lifting up his 
head, hee looked and stared so gastly, tliat all llie by¬ 
standers were amazed. The Oxen, which in the Kings 
gardens of Susa were taught to water them, and to draw 
water out of deepe Wells, turned certain great wheclos, 
to which were fastned great buckets (as in many places of 
Languedohe is commonly scene) and being every one ap- 
poynted to draw' just a hundred turncs a day, they were so 
accustomed to that number, as it was impossible by any 
compulsion to make them draw one more, which taskc 
ended they would suddenly stop. We arc growne strip¬ 
lings before we can tell a hundred ; and many Nations have 
lately been discovered, that never knew what numbers 
meant. More discourse is required to teach others, than 
to be taught. And omitting what Democritus judged and 
proved, which is, that beasts have instructed us in most 
of our Arts : As the Spider to weave and sew. the Sw.illow 
to build, the Swan, and the Nightingale musicke, and divers 
beasts, by imitating them, the Art of Physicke : Aristotle 
is of opinion, that Nightingales teach their young-ones to 
sing, wherein they employ both long time and much care : 
whence it followeth. that those which we keepe tame in 
Cages an<l have not had leasure to goe to their Parents 
schoole, lose much grace in their singing. Whcrcbv we 
may conclude, they are much amended by discipline and 
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stufiy. And amon-st those that run wilde, their sonff is 
not all one. nor alike. Kach one hath learnt either better 
or worse, accordin- to his capacity. And so jealous arc 
they in their prcntiscship, that to excell one another, they 
will so stoutly contend for the mastery, that many times, 
siicn as arc vaiicjuishod die; their wind and strength soncr 
failing than their voice. The youn^-ones wil very sadly sit 
recordin^^ their lesson, and arc often scene labourint' how¬ 
to mutate certain soni^^-notc-s : The Scholler listnetli atten- 
tively to his Masters Lesson, and carefully veeldeth account 
of It ; now one and then another shall' hold his peace : 
Marke but how they endevour to amend their faults, and 
hn-.y the elder striveth to reprove the youngest, .\rrius 
i*r<.te.;tcth to have scene an Elepliant, who on every thio^h 
)i.iMn>r a Cimball han^in^^, and one fastned to his tnineke. 
at the sound of whirh, all other Elephants daticetl in a 
round, now risin- aloft, then lowtin^' full low at certninc 
carleiKOs. e\en as the in'vtrununt directed them, and was 
nni< h deli^dited with the harmony. In the f^rcat shews of 
Rnmc, I-dephants were ordinarily scene, tauj^dit to move 
and dance .at the sound of a voice, certaine dances, w herein 
were ni.my strani^'o shifts, cnterchanj^cs, caprin^s. and 
»a<)cnces. \ery hard to !>e learned. Some have becne noted 
to konne afirl prai'ti'ir' their lessons, usintf much study and 
care, as hointr loath to he chiddei^ and be.aten of their 
masters. Ibit tf)e t.tic of the Liol is \ erv slrantj’c, hich 
f/}ul<irl.:e confid<-nily witnesseth to ha\ c scene : "'I his Jav 
<v'as 10 a Harhers ^liop of Rome, and was adniirahlc in 
< ounterfeitin^' with her voice whatsoever she heard: It 
fortuned one rlay. that certaine Trumpeters slaied I efore 
this shop, and there sounried a fi'oorl wliile : and beint,' ‘p>ne. 
,dl that ri.iv. and the next after, the Piol bcjLran to he'vcry 
•^arl. silent, and melaiuholy. where.at all men marvelled, 
an«i siirmi/e<l that the noise or cl.inir of the Trumpets had 
tiuis affii^dited an<l di/^ied her. and that with her hearinf' 
‘^fie had also lost her voice. Ibit at last thev found, she 
was hut in a deepe study, and dumpish retraclin" into her 
‘'f ife, exercisin'; her mindc, and preparlnj; her voice, to 
represent the soiinrl. an<l expressc the noise of the Trumpets 
slip h.id heard : .And tlie first voice she uttered was that, 
w hf r< in she perfectly expressed their sfratnes, their closes, 
an<! their rlianj^es: having by her new I’rcntiship alto- 
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gcther quit, and as it were, scorned what ever shcc could 
prattle before. I will not omit to alleage another example 
ol a Dogge, which Plutarke also saith to have seenc (as for 
any order or nicthod, 1 know very well 1 doe but confound 
it, which I observe no more in ranging the.se examples, 
than I doe in all the rest of my busincssc) who being in a 
ship, noted that this Dogge was in great [)crplcxily how 
to get some Oyle out of a deepe Pitcher, whicli by reason 
of it’s narrow mouth, he could not reach with his tongue, 
got him presently some Pibhle stones, and put .so many into 
the Jarre, that he made the Oyle come up so neare the 
hrirnme, as he could easily reach and licke some. And 
what is lh.it hut the effect of a very subtill spirit? It is 
reported, that the Ravens of Barbury will doc the like, 
wlien the water they would drinke is too low, 'Miis a< (ion 
doth somewhat resemble that, which Juba a King of that 
N'ation rcl.itelh of their Elephants, that when through the 
u lies of those wlio chase lliem, any one chanri-Mi to fall 
i iio certaine deep pits, which they prepare for them, and 
to deceive them, they cover over witii reeds, shrubs, and 
boughes, his fellowcs will speedily with all diligence bring 
great store of stones and pieces of timber, that so they 
may l^clpe to recover him out againe. But this beast hath 
in many other effects, such aftinity with mans sufliciency, 
tliat would I particularly trace out what experience hath 
taught, 1 should easily get an afTirmalion of wliat I so 
ordinarily ninintaine, which is, that there is more difference 
found betweene such and such a man, than bclweene such 
a beast and such a man. An Elephants keeper in a private 
house of .S'yriu, was wont every meale to stcale away halfe 
of the allowance which was allotted him; it fortuned on 
a day, his master would needs feed hitn hiniselfe, and 
h.jving poured that just measure of barly, whicli for his 
allowance he had prescribed him, into his manger : the 
Elephant sterncly eying his master, with his truncke 
divided the provender in two equal! parts, and la*d the one 
aside, by which he declared the wrong his kee[)er did him. 
•Another having a keeper, who to encrease tlie measure of 
his provender, was wont to mingle stones with it, came 
one day to the pot which with meat in it for his keepers 
dinner was seething over the fire, and filled it up with asides. 
These arc but particular effects : But that which all the 
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world hath scene, and all men know, which is, that in all 
the ;trmtes that came out of the East, their chiefest strength 
consisted in their Elephants by whon^ they reaped, without 
comparison, farre greater effects, than now adaies we do 
by our great Ordnance, which in a manner holds their 
pla*-e in a ranged battel (such as have any knowledge in 
anc '.f nt Histories may easily guesse it to be true) 

— Si iiuide*n Tytto Sfri'iie solelmttl 
Autitoali, t'f noitfis ducthu.i, rfg:<fUK- MoIqsso 
H ofutn tmifotfs, <l dono cohfftcs, 

Fotlcm altqunm belli, ri eunlem in /id n<rr>;dm, 

Juvts. S>it. jii. 107. 

'I'hfif e!d^r<: usdc gri'al Hannibal to ^tved 
Our I-eodf'rs, and .'/ofo55i<irt Kinjjs at nrod. 

And ofi iheif l»ai k»‘ to l*»*arc stroiii/-j,»uardinjl Knights, 

Part of the warro. and troupes addrest to figfMs. 

A man must needs rest assured of the confidence ihev 

9 

had in these l)ea'*ls, and of their discourse, \eelding the 
front of a battel unto them ; where the least stay they could 
h ive tnade, by reason of the luigenesse and weight of ihcir 
h'.dies, and the least ama7oment that might have made 
til* m turnc head upon their ownc men, had bin sullicicnt 
t •> lose .ill. And few examples have been noted, that ever 
it fortuned they turnetl upt)n their owne troupes, whereas 
we hea(!-l*')ng throng one upon another, and so are put to 
rout : I hey liad cliargc given them, not onely of one simple 
mn\ing. but of many and sevcrall parts In the combat : .A^ 
ll^e Sp.imards did to their dogges in their new conquest of 
the hidtas, to whom they gave wages, and imparted their 
l)u*>ties: which beasts shewed .as much dexteritie in pur¬ 
suing. and judgement in staying their victoric, in i hargmg, 
or retreating, and as occasion served in distinguisliitig their 
friends from their enemies, as they did e.arnestnesse and 
eagernes : w e rather admire and consider strange than 
r*ir irnon things: without winch I should never so long 
h ive ammused my selfe about this tedious catalogue, hor. 
in mv iudgement he that shall ncerely checke, what we 
ordinal ilv see in those beasts that live amongst us, shall 
in tlum finde as wonderful effects, as those, which with 
so mu* li tnile .are collected in far countries and passed ages. 
It is one same nature, which stil doth keep her course. He 
that throughly should judge her present estate, might s.ifely 
Com liide, both what shall happen, and what is past. I 
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have scene amongst us» men brought by sea from distant 
countries, whose language, because we could in no wise 
understand, and that their fashions, their countenance, and 
their clothes did altogether differ from ours; who of us 
did not dceme them brutish and savage? who did not 
impute their mutenesse unto stupiditie or beastlines, and 
to see them ignorant of the French tongue, of bur kissing 
the hands, of our low-lowting courtesies, of our behaviour 
and carriage, by which, without contradiction, humane 
nature ought to take her patterne? Whatsoever seemeth 
strange unto us, and we understand not, we blame and 
condemne. The like befalleth us in our judging of beasts. 
They have diverse qualities, which somewhat simbolixe 
with ours: from which, we may comparatively draw some 
conjecture, but of such as are peculiar unto them, what 
know wee what they arc? Horses, Dogt^cs, Oxen, Sheepe, 
Birds, and the greater number of sensitive creatures that 
live amongst us, know our voyce, and by it suffer them¬ 
selves to be directed. So did the Lamprey which Crasius 
had. and came to him when he called it ; so do the Felcs 
that breed in Arethusaes fountaine. And my selfe have 
scene some fish-ponds, where, at a certaine crie of those 
that kept them, the fish would presently come to shoare, 
where they were wont to be fed. 

—nonien habent, gt ad magistri 

Vocem fjuisque sui venit — Makt. iv. Epig. xxx. 6. 

They have their proper names, and every one 

Comes at his masters voyce. as calTd upon. 

By which we may judge, and conclude, that Elephants 
have some apprehension of religion, forsomuch as after 
diverse washings and purifications, they are scene to lift 
up their truncke, as we doc our armes, and at certaine 
houres of the day, without any instruction, of their owne 
accord, holding their eyes fixed towards the Sunne-rising, 
fall into a long meditating contemplation : yet, because wee 
see no such apparence in other beasts, may wee rightly 
conclude, tliat they are altogether void of religion, and may 
not take that in payment, which is hidden from us. As we 
perceive something In that action, which the Philosopher 
Cleauthes well observed, because it somewhat drawes 
neere unto ours. He saw (as hlmselfc reporteth) a com- 
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pany of Emmets goc from their nest, bearing amongst 
them tlif body of a dead Ant, toward another Emmets nest, 
from which many other Ants came, as it were to meet 
them by the nay to parly with them, who after they had 
continued toecther awhile, they which came last, returned 
backe, to consult (as you may imagine) with their fellow- 
citizens, and because they could hardly come to any 
capitulation; they made two or three voyages to and fro : 
In the ci^d, the last come, brought unto tlic other a worn^e 
from their habitation, as for a ransome of the dead, which 
wormc the first company looke upon their backes, aiui 
carried it home. Icavin*: the dead bodv unto the other. Loe 
here the interpretation that CleatiOies gave it ; Witnessing 
thereby, that tliose creatures wliich have no voice at all, 
have nevertlu h ''>e mutual commerce, and enterchangeable 
communication, thereof if \vc be not partakers, it is onely 
our fault; and tlierfore doe we fondly to censure it. And 
they yet produce divers other effects, farre surpassing oui 
capacily, and so farre out of the reach of our imitation, 
tliat even our thoughts are unable to conceive them. Many 
liold opinion, that in the last and famous sea-fight, which 
Inh'Mu* lost against Anf^ustus, his Admirall-gally was in 
her course staled by that little fish, the l.atincs call Ktunora, 
and tlie English a Sucke-stonc, whose property is, to stay 
any ship he can fasten hirnsclfe unto. And the F'mperour 

sailing with a great rieet along the coast of 
Hdtmifiiii, his owne (lally was suddenly staied hy such a 
hsh. which he eause<l to be taken sticking fast to the keele, 
moodily raging, that so little a creature had the power to 
force both sea and windc, and the violence of all his o.ircs, 


onelv with her bill slicking to Ins Gaily (for it is a kinde of 
shell-fish) and was much more amazed when he perceived 
the fish, being brought aboord his ship, to have no longer 
that powerfuil vertue, which it had, being in the Sea. 
retlainc Crti/cn of Cyzicuni, whilom purchased unto him- 
srlfe the reputation to be an excellent Matliematitian, 
iHM'ause he had learn‘t the quality of the Hcdge-Iiogge, 
whose propertv is to build his hole or denne, open diverse 
wai.s. and toward srverall winds, and fore-seeing rising 
vi^mnes. In* prascnlly stt>ppcth the holes that way; which 
thing tlie foresai«l Citizen hccdfiilly observing, would in 
the City foretell any future stormc, and what wind should 
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blow. The Cameleon taketh the colour of the place 
wherein he is. The fish called a Pourcontrcll, or Manie- 
feet, chnn^cth himselfe into what colour he lists, as occa¬ 
sion offereth it sclfe; that so he may hide himselfe from 
what he feareth, and catch what he seeketh for. In the 
Cameleon it is n change proceding of passion, but in the 
Fourcontrell a change in action ; we our selves doc often 
change our colour, and alter our countenance, through 
sudden fearc, choler. shame, and such like violent passions, 
which are wont to alter the hew of our faces : but it is by 
the effect of sufferance, as in the Cameleon. The jaundise 
hath power to make us yelow, but it is not in the disposition 
of our wils. I he effects we perceive in other creatures, 
greater than ours, witnesse some more excellent faculty in 
them, which is concealed from us, as it is to be supposed, 
diverse others of their conditions and forces are, whereof 
no apparance or knou ledge commeth to us. Of all former 
pru'dictions, the ancientest and most certaine were such 
as were drawen from the flight of birds : we have nothing 
equnll unto it, nor so admirable. The rule of fluttering, 
and order of shaking their wings, by which tliey conjecture 
the consequences of things to ensue, must necessarily be 
directed to so noble an operation by some excellent and 
supernatural! meane : For, it is a wresting of the letter, 
to attribute so wondrous effects, to any naturall decree, 
without the knowledge, consent, or discourse of him that 
cau.seth and produceth them, and is a most false opinion : 
W'hich to prove, the Torpedo or Cramp-fish hath the pro¬ 
perty to benumme and astonish, not oncly the limbs of those 
that^ touch it. but also theirs, that with any long pole or 
fishing line touch any part thereof, slice doth transmit and 
convey a kinde of heavie numrning into the hands of those 
that stirre or handle the same : Moreover, it is averred, 
that if any matter be cast upon them, the astonishment is 
sensibly felt to gainc upward untill it come to the hands, 
and even through the water it astonisheth the fccling- 
sence. Is not this a wondcrfull power? Vet Is it not 
altogether unprofitable for the Cramp-fish, she both knnwes 
and makes use of it : for to catch prey she pursueth, she 
is scene to hide herselfe under the mud, that, other fisli< s 
swimming over her, slrucken and benummed with her 
exceeding coldnesse, may fall into her clawes. The Cranes, 
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Swallowes, and other wandering: birds, changing^ their 
abode, according to the seasons of the yeare, shew evi¬ 
dently the knowledge they have of their fore-divining 
faculty, and often put the same in use. Hunters assure 
us, that to chuse the best dog, and which they purpose to 
kcepe from out a litter of other young whelps, there is no 
better lucane than the damme hersclfe : for, if they be 
removed from out their kcnnell, liim that she first brings 
thither againe, shall alwaics prove the best; or if one but 
encompasse her kcnncll with fire, looke which of her 
whelps slie first seeketh to save, is undoubtedly the best: 
whereby it appeareth, they have a certaine use of Prog¬ 
nosticating, that we have not; or else some hidden vertue, 
to judge of their young ones, different and more lively than 
ours. The manner of all beasts breeding, engendering, 
nourisliing, working, moving, living, and dying, being so 
neere to ours, what ever we abridge from their moving 
causes, and adde to our condition above theirs, can no way 
depart from our reasons discourse. I'or a regiment of our 
lit alth, Physilions propose tlic example of beasts manner of 
life and proceeding unto us : for this common saying is 
alwaics in the peoples mouth : 

Trnrt chaudi tes pieds et la tfste, 

Au di'rnfurant en bestf. 

JouB. Err. Pop. pur. ii. pag. 140. 

Keope wAfme (’lis lueeic) ihy head and fccte : 

In all the rest, live like a beast. 

Generation is the chiefest naturall action : we have a 
certaine disposition of some members, fittest for that pur¬ 
pose ; ne\ erthelesse, they bid us range our selves unto a 
brutish situation and disposition, as most effectuall : 

—more ffrarum^ 

QuaJritpfdufnifUe maf^is ritu, pUrurrtquf putantur 

(.'■tKtprtf uxores: quia sic loca siinierr possunt, 

Pifftortbut posilis, subJatis s<rn$na lutnbis. 

Lucr. iv. i25t>- 

And reject those indiscreet and insolent motions, which 
women liavc so luxuriously found out, as hurtfull : con¬ 
forming llicm to the example and use of beasts of their 
sex, as more modest and considerate. 
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fJam mulier fitohibet se concip<re, atque rt-pugfiat. 

C^t<Mi6u5 ipsa viri Ventrtm si ttrla retracUt, 

Atque exossato cirl omni pectore fluctus, 

Ejicit enitn suUi recta regione viaque 

Vomeretn, atque locis avertit seminis ictum. —/6td. 1260. 

If it be justice to give every one his due, beasts which 
serve, love, and defend their benefactors, pursue and out¬ 
rage strangers, and such as offend them, by so doing they 
represent some shew of our justice, as also in reserving a 
high kinde of equality in dispensing of what they have to 
their young-oncs. Touching friendship, without all com¬ 
parison, they professe it more lively and shew it more con¬ 
stantly, than men. Hircauus a dog of Lysimachus the 
King, his master being dead, without eating or drinking 
would never come from off his bed, and when the dear! 
corps was removed thence, he followed it, and lastly flung 
himselfe into the fire, where his master was burned. .As 
did also the dogge of one called Pyrrhus, who after he was 
dead, would never budge from his masters couch, and 
when he was removed, suffered himselfe to be carried away 
\ith him, and at last flung himselfe into the fire wherein 
his master was consumed. There are certainc inclinations 
if affection, which without counsell of reason arise som- 
times in us, proceeding of a casuall temerity, which some 
call Sympathie: beasts as wel as men are capable of it. 
We see horses take a kinde of acquaintance one of another, 
so that often, traveling by the high-way, or feeding to¬ 
gether, wc have much ado to keep them asunder, wee see 
them bend and applie their affections to some of their fel- 
lowcs colours, as if it were upon a certaine visage ; and when 
they meet with any such, with signes of joy, and demonstra¬ 
tion of good will, to joine and accost them, and to hate and 
shunne some other formes and colours. Beasts, as wel! as 
wee. have choice in their loves, and are very nice in chusing 
of their mates. They are not altogether void of our 
extreme and unappcsable jealousies. Lustfull desires are 
either naturall, and necessary, as eating and drinking; or 
else naturall and not necessary, as the acquaintance of 
males and females ; or else neither necessary nor natural! : 
Of this last kinde arc almost all mens r For, they are all 
superfluous and artificial!. It is wonderfull to sec with 
how little nature will be satisfied, and how little she hath 
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[< lt for us to be desired. The preparations in our kitchins, 
tli>e nothing at all conccrnc her lavves. The Stoikes say, 
Hiat a man mi^ht very well sustainc hiinselfe with one 
Olive a day. The delicacy of our wines, is no part of her 
lesson, no more is the surchar»^e and rclisliing^, which ue 
adde unto our lelchcrous appetites. 

—nr<iu«' t!!a 

Mnt^no prognatum tlep<>%c%t consul cunnutn. 

Hor. S(t. i. Sat. ii. 30. 

1 hese strange lustfull lonj'inj^s, which the ignorance of 
good, and a false opinion have possest us with, arc in 
number so infinite, that in a manner they expcll all those 
which are natural! : even as if there were so many strangers 
in a City, lliat should either banish and expel! all the 
tuilural! inhabitants thereof, or utterly suppresse their 
.incieiU pov^ci and authority, and al)solulcl> usurping the 
same, l.ike possession of it. Brule beasts are much more 
regul.ire tlian we; and with more moderat'on containc 
lliemselvcs uithin the compasse, which nature hath pro- 
s«.ribed tliem : yet not so exactly, but that they have some 
tofierency with our riotous hcentiousnesse. .And even as 
there have beene found certaine furious hangings and un- 
naturall desires, which have provoked men unto the love 
(if beasts, so have diverse times some of them been drawnc 
to love us, and arc possessed witli monstrous alTectinns 
from one kind to anollier : witnesse (lie I^lc(>hant, that in 
the love of an herb-wife, in the city of /l/c.v<jNdna, was co- 
ri\all witli .1 the (jrammarian ; wlioin all oHiccs 

pcrta\‘ning to an earnest \vooer and passionate suiter, 
yeelded nothing unto him : I or, walking thorow the f ruit- 
market, he would here and there snatcli up some with his 
trunckc, .md rarrv them unto her: as necre as might l>e 
[ie \\ouki rKW'cr loose the sight of her : and now and then 

• »\er li<*i h.ind [)ut lus truncke into her bosomc, and fccle 
her breasts. Tliey also report of a Dragon, that was cx- 

• eedinglv in love with a young maiden; and of a Goose in 

the City of wlii« li dearrly loved a young childe : 

.ilso of A R.im that belonged to the Miisitian Glau.^in. Dne 

• <‘ not tl.iily sc Munkies ragingly in love with women, and 
f'lriou'slv to pursue them? And certaine other beasts, 
given to love the males of their owne sex-' Oppianus and 
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others report some examples, to shew the reverence, and 
manifest the awe, some beasts in their marriages, bcarc 
unto their kindred : but experience makes us often sec the 
contrary : 

—nec ^a6c’tiir turpe fuvctlCi^ 

Ferre patrem tergo: fit equo sua filia coniux: 

{)uasque creavit, i»iit pecuJus caper: ipsaqiic emus 
Setmtte cotteepin est, ex illo concipit ates. 

Ovid. Metam. x. 325. 

To beare her Sire the Hc'der shameth not : 

The Horse lakes his ovvne Fillies maiden-head : 

The Goat ^eis them with yonnj* whon> he : 

Birds breed by them, by whom themselves were bred. 

Touching a subtil pranke and witty trickc, is there any 
so famous as that of Thales the I*hilosophers Mule, which, 
laden with salt, passing thorow a River chanced to stumble, 
so that the sacks she carried were all wet. and perceiving 
the salt (because the water had melted it) to grow lighter, 
ceased not, assoone as she came nccrc any water, together 
with her load to plunge hcrsclfc therein, untlll her master, 
being aware of her craft, commanded her to be laden uith 
wool!, which being wet became heavier; the Mule finding 
hcrselfe deeei\ed, used her former policy no more. 1 here 
arc many of them, lliat lively represent the visage of our 
a\arire. who with a greedy kindo of desire endevour to sur¬ 
prise whatsoever comes within their reach, and though 
they reap no commodity, nor have any use of it, to hide 
the same very curiously. As for husbandry, they exceede 
us, not onely in fore-sight to spare, and gather together 
for times to come, but have also many parts of the skill 
belonging there unto. As the .Ants, when they percei\e 
their rorne to grow mustie, and graine to be sowre, for 
feare it should rot and putrific, spread the same abroad 
l efore their neasls, that so it may aire and drle. But the 
caution they use in gnawing, and prevention they Imploy 
in paring their graines of wheat, is beyond all imagination 
of mans wit : Because wheat doth not alwaies keepe drie 
nor wholesome, but moisten, melt and dissolve into a kinde 
of whey, namely, when it beginneth to bud, fearing it 
should turne to seed, and lose the nature of a storehouse, 
for their sustenance, they part and gnaw-off the end 
whereat It wonts to bud. As for warre, which is the 
greatest and most glorious of all humane actions, 1 would 
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fainc know, if we will use it for an argument of some pre¬ 
rogative, or otherwise for a testimonie of our imbecilitie 
and imperfection, as in truth, the science we use to defeat 
and kill one another, to spoile and utterly to overthrow our 
owne kindc. it seemeth, it hath not much to make it selfc 
to be wished-for in beasts, that have it not. 

— quando Iconi 

I’ortior fnputt X'itam Ico, quo ntmore unquam 
Expiravit a/'rr maions dintihus apri? 

Ju\F.N. Sat. *▼. i6o. 

When ha(h a greater Lion damniflde 
A Lions life? in what wood ever di'de, 

A boare by tusks and fjore, 

Of any greater boarc? 

Yet are not they altogether exempted from it: witnesse 
the furious encounters of Uees, and the hostile enterprises 
of the Princes and Leaders of the two contrary Armies. 

—Siipe duobus 

Fegibus incfiiit tnaf^no discotdia motu, 

Continuoijue animoi vulf^i et trepidantia betio 
Corda tiert longf pfo-ciiccre. —\'iRO. Georg, iv. 67. 

Oft»tiines iwixt two no gre.it Kings great dissention 
With muv.h adoe doth set them at contention; 

1 he vulgare inindcs strait may )0u see from farre, 

And hearts that tremble at the thought of warre. 

I never marke this divine description, but mce thinkes 
I read humane foolishnesse and worldly vanitic painted in 
it. I*or, these motions of warre, which out of their horror 
and astonishment breed this tempest of cries, and clang of 
sounds in us: 

Fulgur u6i ad etrtum se tolUt. totaque circum 
/Ere renidfifit tellus, stibterque vttum vi 
Eieitur p.-dtbus sotiitus, clatuoreque tnoitles 
Jelt rejectiint voces ad stdera ttiuttdi. —li. jab. 

Where hghtning laiseth it sclfe to the skies. 

The earth shines round with .irmour, soundes doe rise 
Bv mens force under feet, wounded with noyse 
The hilles to heav*n reverber.ite their voycc. 

This horror-causing aray of so many thousands of ar/ned 
nten. so great furie, earnest fervor, and tindauntcd courage, 
it would make one laugh to see by how many vaine occa¬ 
sions it is raised and set on fire, and by what light mcancs 
it is agalnc suppressed and extinct. 
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—PuriJij propter narratur amotcm 
Crcecia Itarbaria diro coHisa dtiello. 

Hor. i. Epist. ii. 6. 

For Paris lustfuti love (as Stories tell) 

All Greece to direfull warre with Asia fell. 

The hatred of one man, a spight, a pleasure, a familiar 
suspect, or a jealousie; causes, which ought not to move 
two scolding fish-wives to scratch one another, is the soule 
and motive of all this hurly-burly. Shall vve belecve them 
that are the principall authors and causes therof? Let us 
but hearken unto the greatest and most victorious Fm- 
perour, and the mightiest that ever was, how pleasantly he 
laughs, and wittily he plaies, at so many battells and bloody 
fights, hazarded both by sea and land, at the blood and 
lives of five hundred thousand soules which followed his 
fortune, and the strength and riches of two parts of the 
world consumed and drawne drie for the service of his 
enterprise : 

Quod futuit Claphyran Antontus, have mihi pcenam 
pulvio constituit, se quo<jue uti futuom 
Fulviarn ego ut futuam? tjuid si me .\fatitus orei 
Padicem^ faciam? non puto, si sapiani. 

Aut futue, aul pugnemus ait: quid si mihi vita 
Chariot est ipsa mentula? Signa cauant. 

Mart. xi. Epig, xxi. 

(I use my Latine somewhat boldly, but it is with that 
leave which you have given mee,) This vast huge bodie 
hath so many faces and severall motion, which seemc to 
threat both heaven and earth. 


Quam multi l.ybico volvtmtur marmore fluctus 
Sirvus ubi Orion hyhemis ^ondiiur undis : 

I el curn sole novo denser iorrentur arf c/o* 

Aui Hermi campo, aut Lyci<x fiavenitbus arvis. 

Scuta sof}Qnt, pulsuque pedum tremit excita UHus. 

ViRC. /En. vii. 717. 

An many waves, as rowle in AfTricke marble-sounds 
Wh.n Here Oryon hides in Winter waves his head 
Or when thick-^ares of Come are parch't by Sunne new-spred 
\n Fiermus fruitfull fields, or Lycaes yellow grounds ^ 
\\.th noyse of shields and feet, the trembling earth so sounds. 

This many-headed, divers-arrned, and furiously-ratrinir 

monster .5 man; wretched weake and miserable man 

‘ivhom if you consider ivhat is he, but a crawling and 
tver-movtng Ants-neast? 6 • « *** 
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/f Mj^'furn campis agmtn. —ViBO. /En. iv. ^04. 

I ho sable-coloufcd band, 

Marches along the Land. 

A RUSt of contraric winds, the croking of a flight of 
Ravens, the false pase of a Horse, the casual flight of an 
Eagle, a dreame, a sodaine voyce, a false signe, a mornings 
lni^t, an evening fogge, are enough to overthrow, sufl'icicnt 
to overwhelme and able to pull him to the ground. Let 
tin Sunne but shine hot upon his face, hce faints and 
swelters with heat : Cast but a little dust in his eyes, as 
to the Bees mentioned by our Poet, all our ensignes, all 
our legions, yea great Pompey himselfe in the forefront of 
them is overlhrownc and put to rout (b'or as I remember 
it was he whom Sertorius vanquished in 5f>ui«e, with all 
tliosc goodly armes.) This also served Lutnenes against 
/In/igouui, and Sureno against Oui^us; 


Hi tnoSus linimontrit, /u(’C icrlamitm ttiitta, 

Palx'eris rxtgui jactu cr>*N/*fcs<(» qm'.’jccnl. 

\ JKO. 0‘eOf^. iv. yCt. 

These «;iom.'K ke-jriotinns. these ronicnitonc gfc.it, 
((. .-iltn'd) wall a litlle dust, strait lose their heat. 


I.cj u*; hut uncouple some of our ordinarle (lies, and let 
loose a few gnats amoKg<.{ thetn, they sh.dl have both the 
force to scatter, and courage to consume liim. The f*ortu- 
gaU not long since luleagrlng tlie City of Titmly, in the 
territory of .VnWme, the inhabitants thereof, brought great 
store of Hives, (vvlureof they htve pleruie) upon their 
walls: .Xnd with tire drove them so forcible upon their 
enemies, u lu) as un.nble to .abide their ass.^ults, and endure 
their stingiitgs, left tlieir enterprize. Thus by this new 
kindc of helpe was the liberty of the Townc gained, and 
victory purchased; with so happy succcsse. tltiit in their 
retreating, there was not one itnvncs-nian found wanting. 
The soufev of Etriperours anti ( ohlcrs tire tiJl cast in one 
same monlJ. Considering the importance of Princes 
actions, ami tlicir weight, wee perswadc our selves, they 
are brouglit fortli by some as weighty and important 
causes; wee are deceivetl ; liny arc moved, stirred and 
removed in their motions, by the same springs and wards, 
that wee are in ours. The same reason that makes us 
i:.,dc and braulc. and fail out with any of our neighbours. 
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causeth a warre to follow betwcenc Princes; The same 
reason that makes us whip or beat a lackey, maketh a 
Prince (if hee apprehend it) to spoyle and waste a whole 
Province. They ha7>e as easie a ivill as xee, but they can 
doe much more. Alike desires perturbe both a skinne- 
worme, and an Elephant. Touching trust and faithful- 
nesse there is no creature in the world so trecherons as 
man. Our histories report the earnest pursuit and sharpe 
« base, that some Doj^^-^es have made for the death of their 
masters. Kin^ Pirrhus finding a Oog, that watched a 
dead man, and understanding he had done so three daics 
and nights together, commanded the corps to be enterred, 
and tooke the Dog along with him. It fortuned one day 
{as Pirrhus was survaying the General Musters of his 
Army) the Dog perceiving »n that multitude, the man who 
had murlhcrecl his maistcr, loud-barking, and with great 
rage ran furiously upon him; by which signes he furthered 
and procured his masters revenge, which by way of justice, 
was shortly executed. Kven so did the Dogge belonging 
to Ilesiodus, surnamed the wise, having convicted the 
children of of Naupactus, of the inurlher com¬ 

mitted ort his Masters p<!rson. Another Dogge being ap¬ 
pointed to watch a Temple in Athens, having perceived a 
sncrilegious iheefe, to carrie away the fairest jewels there¬ 
in. barked at him so long as he was able, and seeing he 
could not awaken the Sextons or Temple-keepers, followed 
the theefe, whither-so-cver he went; daic-Iight being come, 
he kept himsclfe a loof-off, but never lost the sight of him : 
if he offered him meat, he utterly refused it; but if any 
passenger chanced to come by, on them he fawned, with 
waging his taile, and tooke what-ever they offered him ; 
If the theefe staled to rest himsclfe, he also stayed in the 
same place : The newes of this Dogge being come to the 
Temple-keepers, they as they went along, enquiring of 
the I)ogs haire and colour, pursued his trackc so long, 
that at last they found both the Dog and the theefe in the 
Citie of Crotnyon, whom they brought backe to Athens, 
where for his offence he was severely punished. And the 
judges in acknowledgement of the Dogges good ollice, at 
the Cities charge appointed him for his sustenance a 
certainc daily measure of Come, and enjoyned the Pric'ts 
of the Temple, carefully to lookc unto him, Plularhe 
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art'jrmcth this storic to be most true, and to have hapned 
in his time. Toocliing gratitude and thankfulnesse, (for 
me thinks we have need to further this word greatly) this 
onely example shall sufVice, of which Appioti reporteth to 
have been a spectator himsclfe. One day (saith he) that 
the Senate of Rome, (to please and recreate the common 
people) caused a great number of wildc beasts to be 
bailed, namely huge great Lions, it so fortuned, that 
there was one amongst the rest, who by reason of his 
furious and stately carriage, of his unmatched strength, 
of his great limbs, and of his loud, and terror-causing 
roaring, drew all by-standers eyes to gaze upon him. 
Amongst other slaves, that in sight of all the people were 
presented to encounter with these beasts, there chanced 
to he one .IndroJui of Dacia, who belonged unto a Roman 
I.ord, who had been Consull. This huge Lion, having 
cved him afar off, first made a suddainc stop, as strucken 
into a kind of admiration, then with a milde and gentle 
rontenance, as if he would willingly have taken acquainl- 
.ince of him, fairc and softly approached unto him : \\ hich 
done, and resting assured he was the man he tooke him 
for. begun fawningly to wagge his taile, as dogges doe 
that fawnc upon their new-found masters, and licke the 
poorc and miserable slaves hands and thighes, who through 
feare was almost out of his wits and halfe dead. Amirodus 
at liist taking hart of grace; and by reason of the Lions 
mildnessc having rouzed up his spirits, and wislily fixing 
his eics ii()on him, to see whether he could call him to 
remembrance; it was to all beholders a singular pleasure to 
observe the love, the jov, and blandishments, each cn- 
devorrd to entcr-shew one another. Whereat the people 
raisin^' a loud eric, and bv their shouting and clapping of 
hands"seeming to be much pleased; the Enipcrour willed 
the -lave to be brought before him, as desirous to undor- 
starul of him the cause of so strange and sccld-scene an 
accident : Who related this new. and wonderful! storic 

unto him. , . ^ . t 

Mv Master (said he) being I’roconsnil in Affnca, forso- 

nuich as be caused me every clay to be most cruelly beaten, 

and held me in so rigorous Ijondnge, I was constrained, as 

beitu' woarie of my life, to run away : And safely to scape 

iroiuso eminent a prison, and who had so great authontie 
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in the Countrie, I thought it best to gel me into the desart, 
and most unfrequented wildernesses of that region, with 
a full resolution, if 1 could not compasse the meancs to 
sustaine my selfe, to finde one way or other, with violence 
to make my selfe away. One day, the Sunne about noone- 
tide being extreamly hote, and the scorching heat thereof 
intolerable, 1 fortuned to come unto a wilde-unhanlcd 
cave, hidden amongst crags, and almost inaccessible, and 
uliere I imagined no footing had ever been; therein I hid 
my selfe : I had not long been there, but in comes this 
Lion, with one of his pawes sore hurt, and bloody-goared, 
wailing for the smart, and groaning for the paine he felt; 
at whose arrivall, I was much dismaied, but he seeing me 
lie close-cowring in a corner of his den, gently made his 
approaches unto me, holding forth his goared paw toward 
me, and seemed with shewing the same humbly to sue, and 
suppliantly to beg for help at my hands. I, moved with 
ruth, taking it into my hand, pulled out a great splint, 
which was gotten into it, and shaking-off all feare, first I 
wrung and crusht his sore, and caused the filth and matter, 
which therein was gathered, to come forth; than, as gently 
as for my heart I could, 1 cleansed, wiped, and dried the 
same. He feeling some ease in his griefe, and his paine 
to cease, still holding his foot betueene my hands, began 
to sleep and take some rest. Thence forward he and I 
lived together, the full space of three yeares in his den, 
with such meat as he shifted-for : For, what beasts he 
killed, or what prey soever he tooke, he ever brought 
home the better part, and shared it with me, which for 
want of fire, I rosted in the Sunne, and therewith nourished 
rny selfe all that while. Hut at last wearied with this 
kindc of brutish life, the Lion being one day gone to pur¬ 
chase his wonted prey, I left the place, hoping to mend my 
fortunes, and having wandred up and downc three dayes, I 
was at last taken by certaine Souldicrs, which from Africa 
brought me into this Citic to my Master againc, who im¬ 
mediately condemned me to dealh, and to be devoured by 
wilde beasts. And as 1 now perceive, the same Lion was 
also shortly after taken, who as you see hath now requited 
me of the good turne I did him. and the health which by 
my mcanes he recovered. Behold here the historic, ^In- 
drodui reported unto the Emperour, which after he caused 
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to be declared unto all the people, at whose gencrall re¬ 
quest, he was forthwith set at libertie, and quit of his 
punishment, and by the common consent of all, had the 
Lion bestowed upon him. Appion sailh further, that An- 
drodus was daily seen to lead the Lion up and downe the 
streets of Rome, tied onely with a little twine, and walking 
from taverne to taverne, received such money as was 
f^iven him, who would gently suffer himselfe to be handled, 
touched, decked, and strowed with flowers, all over and 
over, many saying when they met him : yonder is the 
Lion that is the mans hoste and yonder is the man that i< 
the Lions Physitian. We often mourne and weepe for the 
losse of those beasts we love, so doe they many times for 
the losse of us. 


bcflotof posilii Aithou 

ll lattiinans, iiutliinuc humretitt f^tanJibus vta. 

\'jkr.. yJitt. xi 8o. 

Next .lithon of warre, all ofnaniciiis laid dowue, 

Cioos weeping, ^'i^h grc;»l dn ps bedrwe's his chceckps adownc. 


.As some of our natiotis have wives in common, and 
some in se\erall. each man keeping himselfe to his ownc; 
^o itavc sonc beasts; [yea] some there arc, that observe 
their marriages, with as great rcsf>ect as we <loe ours. 
Touching the mutual] socictie, and reciprocal! confedera¬ 
tion. which they devise amongst tlicttiscKes, that so they 
may be fast combined together, and in times of need help 
one another, it is apparant, that if Oxen. Hogs, and other 
beasts being hurt hv us, chance to criO, all the heard ninnes 
i.> .tid him,'and in his defence will joinc all together. The 
UA\ called of the Latines having sualloued the 

liMiers hookc, his felloues will presently liockc abottt Ima. 
.nid nil»lc the line in sunder; and if any of them happen to 
hr taken in a bow-net. some of bis feliowcs turning lus 
head auav, will put bis taile in at the neck of the net. vvlu. 
uith his tkth faM-holding the same, never leave him, until 
th( V have pulled him out. 1 he Barbie fishes, if one of 
th< rn rliame lo be engaged, will set the line against tbcir 
baekes and with a fm they have, toothed like a sharp saw. 
prr^.entb saw ;md fret the same asunder. Concerning 
Mrtn ular otVice^^. which wc for the benefit of our life, draw 
from an otlicr. many like examples arc found amongst 
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them. It is assuredly beleeved, that the Whale never 
swirnmeth, unlesse she liave a little fish before her, 

as her vantjjard, it is in shape like a Gudgeon, and both 
the Latinos and we, call it the Whalcs-guide; for, she 
doth ever follow him, suffering her selfe, as easily to be 
led and turned by him, as a ship In dircett d and turned by 
a Sterne : for requitall of which good tiirne, whereas all 
things else, be it beast, fish, or vesscll, that comes within 
the horrible Chaos of this monstrous mouth, is presently 
lost and devoured, this little fish doth safely retire him- 
selfe therein, and there sleepcs verie quietly, and as long 
as he sleepcs, tlic Whale never stirs; but assoone as he 
awaketh and goeth his way, whereever he takes his course 
she alwaies followeth him, and if she fortune to lose him, 
she wanders here and there, and often striketh upon the 
rocks, as a ship that liath nor mast nor rudder. This, 
Piutarke wltnesscth to have seen in the Hand of Antycira. 
There is such a like societie betweene the little bird called 
a Wren, and the Crococlill : I'or, the Wren serveth as a 
sentincll to so great a monster: And if the Ichneumon, 
which is his mortall encmie approach to fight with him, 
the little birdlet, lest he might surprise him whilst he 
sleepeth, with his singing, and pecking him with his bill, 
awakens him, and gives him warning of the danger he is 
in. The bird liveth by the scraps, and feedeth upon the 
leavings of that monster, who gently receiveth him into his 
mouth, and suffers him to pecke his jawes and teeth for 
such mamockes of flesh as sticke betweene them : and if 
he purpose to close his mouth, he doth first warne him to 
be gone, faire and easie closing it by little and little, with¬ 
out any whit crushing or hurting him. The shell-fish called 
a Nacre. li\eth even so with the Linnotere. which Is a 
little creature like unto a Crabfish, and as his porter or 
usher waits upon him, attending the opening of the Nacre, 
which he continually keepes gaping, untill he see some 
little fish enter in, fit for tlieir turne, then he creepes into 
the Nacre, and leaves not pinching his quicke flesli, until! 
he makes him close his shell, and so they both together 
fast in their hold, devour their prey. In the manner of 
the Tunnies life, may be discovered a singular knowledge 
of the three parts of the Mathematikes. First for t\y>tr'o‘ 
Ingie, it may well be said that man doth learne it of them • 
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For, wheresoever the winter Solstitium doth take tiicin, 
there do they stay themselves, and never stir till the next 
/Fquinoctium, and that is the reason why Aristotle doth *^0 
willini^ly ascribe tliat art unto them : Then lor Geometric 
and Arithmctikc, they alwaies frame their shole of a Cuhike 
fig^ure. every way square : and so forme a solide, close 
and wel-rangcd battalion, encompassed round about of six 
cquall sides. Thus orderly marshaled, they take their 
course and swim whither their journey tends, as broad and 
wide behind as before : So that he that seeth and iclleth 
but one ranke, may easily number all the troope, forso- 
much as the number of the depth is equall vinto the bredth, 
and the l)redth unto the len^tii. Touching; magnanimiiiC 
atid haughtie courage, it Is hard to set it forth more livel\, 
and to produce a rarer patternc, than lliat of the Do?, 
wl)ich from India was sent unto ; to whom was 


first presented a Sta?, then a wiidc Roare, and then a 
Bcarc, with each of which he should have fouphten, but 
he seemed to make no acconipt of them, and would not 'io 
muLh as remove out of his place for them, but when he 
saw a Lion, he presently routed himscUe, shewing evi¬ 
dently he meant onely so noble a beast worthic to enter 
combat with him. Concerning repentance and acknow¬ 
ledging of faults committed, it is reported, that an i:ie- 
ph.mt having through rage of choler slaine his governour, 
coMC' l^ed such an extreme inward griofe. that he would 
never afterward touch any food, and suffered himself to 
pine to dc.ith. Touching clemcncic, it is reported of a 
liger, (the fiercest and most inhumane beast of all) who 
having a Kid given her to feed upon, endured the force 
of gnawing hunger, two daies together, rather than she 
would hurt him; the third day with mainc strength slie 
hral<e the cage, wherein she was kc[>t-pent, and went t 
where to shut for feeding ; as one unwilling to seize upon 
the seelie Kid her familiar and guest. .And concerning 
nrivilc-es of familiaritic and sympathic caused by con- 
vcrvallon. is it not oft seen, how vimc make Cats, Dors, 
and H ires so tame, so gentle, and so milde. that w.thn t 
h .rming one another they shall live and continue togethei . 
Hut that whicli experience te.acheth sea-faring men, espe- 
ciallv those th.it come into the se.is of .S'lrihc, of the ny‘‘'die 
an.rcondition of tlie Halcvon bin), or as some call it Alcedo 
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or Kintjs-fisher, exceeds all mens conceit. In what kindc 
of creature did ever nature so much prefer both their 
hatching, sitting, brooding, and birth? Poets fainc, that 
the Hand of Delos, being before wandring and fleeting up 
and downe, was for the delivery of Lutona made firme and 
setlcd. Hut Gods decree hatli been, that all the watrie 
wilderncssc should be quiet and made calme, without 
raine, wind, or tempest, during the time the Halcyon 
silteth and bringeth forth her young-ones, which is much 
about the \\ inter Solstitium, and shortest day in the ycarc : 
By whose privilege even in the hart and deadest time of 
Winter we have seven calme daics, and as many nights 
to saile without any danger. Their Hens know no other 
Cocke but their owne : They never forsake him all the daies 
of their life; and if the Cocke chance to be weake and 
crazed, the Hen will take him upon her neck, and carrie 
him with her, wheresoever she goeth, and serve him even 
untlll death. Mans wit could never yet attaine to the 
full knowledge of that admirable kind of building or struc¬ 
ture, which the Halcion useth in contriving of her neast, 
no, nor devise what it is-of. 

Plutarkc, who hath seen and handled many of them, 
thinkes it to be made of certainc fish-bones, which she so 
compacts, and conjoyneth together, enterlacing some long, 
and some crosse-waics, adding some foldings and round¬ 
ings to it, that in the end she franieth a round kind of 
vessel, readie to float and swim upon the water : which 
done, she carricth the same where the Sea-waves beat 
most: there the Sea gently beating upon it. shewes her 
how to daube and patch up the parts not well closed, and 
how to strengthen those places, and fashion those ribs, 
that are not fast, but stir with the Sea-waves : And on 
the other side, that which is closely wrought, tlie Sea 
beating on it, doth so fasten and conjoync together, that 
nothing, no. not stone or yron, can any way loosen, divide, 
or break the same, except with great violence; and what 
is most to be wondred at, is the proportion and figure of 
the roncavitie within : for, it is so composed and propor¬ 
tioned, that it can receive or admit no manner of thing, 
but the Hird that built it; for, to all things else, it is so 
impenetrable, close and hard, that nothing can possibl e 
enter in : no, not so much as the Sca-watcr. Loe here a 
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most plaine description of this building, or construction 
taken from a verie good Author : yet me thinks, it doth 
not fully and sufliciently resolve us of the difficultic in this 
kindc of Architecture. Now from ‘what vatiitie can it pro¬ 
ceed, U'C should so 'ivillfully contemne, and disdainfully 
interpret those effects, ‘,vhich we can neither imitate nor 
conceive? But to follow this cqualitie or correspoiidcncie 
betweene us and beasts soniewluit further; the privilege 
whereof our soule vaiits to bring to her condition \vhat* 
soever it conceivelh, and to dispoilc what of mortnll and 
corporall qtialities belongs unto it, to marshall those things, 
ultich she deemed worthie Iter acquaintance, to disrobe 
and deprive their corruptible conditions, and to make them 
leave as supcrlluous aiid base garments, thicknesse, lengtli, 
depth, weight, colour, smell, rouglinesse, smoothnesse. 
hardnesse, soflnesse, and all sensible accidents else, to fit 
and appropriate them to her immorlall and spintuall con¬ 
dition ; so that Rome and Raris, which I have in my soxilc; 
I'aris which 1 imagine; yea, I imagine and conceive tlic 
same without grealnesse and place, without stone and 
morter, atui without wood : Then say I unto n^y sclfc. the 
same privilege seemeth likewise to he in beasts: for, a 
Morse acctistonied to hcare the sound of trun^pets, the 
noysc of shot, and the clattering of armes. whom uc see 
to snort, to startle, and to neigli in his sleep, as he lies 
along ii[)on his litter, e\en as he were in llte hurly-burly, 
it is most certaine. that in his minde he apprcluiuls llic 
sound of a Uruin without any noyse, and an armie without 
armes or bodie. 


ippe vnicbii (um memhm ja<ebuttt 

!n stiihtr^ imnrtt, spirart'i^lK Strpr, 

Lt tfdijsi de polttta su'nwmj corttffidcre virrs —t.C'CR. iv. qSj. 

You shall sre warlikr llor<PS. when in slc<p 
'1 In if limbs lie. >‘'t vwi at. and a snortinji keep, 

An«J stretch their utmost strength, 

A-* lor a jioale at Ifnj’ttj. 

I h.il Mare, which a grey-hound imaginclh in his drcamc. 
liter whom as he slecpeth ne sec him bay, quest, yelp, 
and snort, stretcli out his taile, shake his legs, and per- 
fe‘“tlv represent the motions of Iiis course; the same is a 
M.»re without bones, without hairc. 
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Venantumque cants in tnolli scrpe quiete, 

Jactant crura tatnen subito, voctsque repcnte 
Miltunt, ft crtbras reJducunt ttarihns auras, 

Vt vestigia si teneanl invetita /erarutn: 

Expergi'jactique, sequuntur imtnia septc 
Crrvorum simulacra, fugcr quasi dedila ccmatit: 

Donee discussis redeant erroribus ad sc .— Ibid. 986. 

Oft times the hunters <]ogs in easic rest 
Stir their legs, sudd.'iinly. open, and quest. 

And send from nosthrils ihicke-ihicke snufling sent, 

As if on iraile they wore of |<ame fuH-beni ; 

And wakened so, they follow shadowes vaine 
Of Deere in chase, as if they fled aniainc : 

Till, their fault left, they turne to sense againe. 

Those watchin"-Do"s, which in their sleep we some¬ 
times see to grumble, and then barking to startle suddainlv 
out of their slumber, as if they perceived some stranger 
to arive : that stranger which their mindc scemeth to see. 
IS but an imaginarie man, and not perceived; witiioul anv 
dimension, colour, or being : 

— Consueta domt catutcrum blanda propago 
Dcgere. serpe Itvem ex oculis volucremque soporem 
Dtscutere, et Corpus de terra cortipere instant, 

Proinde quasi ignotas facies atque ora iuantar. — ibid. 993. 

The fawning kinde of whelps, ni home that liv's. 

From eyes to shake light-swift sleeps often siriv’s, 

And from the ground their starting b< dies hie, 

As if some unknowne stranger they did sple. 

Touching corporaJl beautie, before I goe any further, it 
were necessarie 1 knew whether ue are yet agreed about 
her description. It is very likely that wc know not well, 
what beautie either in nature, or in gcncrall is, since we 
give so many, and attribute so divers formes to humane 
beautie. yea. and to our beautie : Of which if there were 
any naturall or lively description, we should generally 
know it, as wc doe the heal of fire. Wc imagine and 
faine her formes, as our fantasies lead us. 

Turpis liomatso Belgifus ore color. 

I’KOi’ER. ii. El. xviii. 26. 

A [>u(ch-froes colour hath no grace, 

Seen in a Romanc Ladies face. 

The Indians describe it blacke and swarthy, with blab- 
bcred-lhick lips, with a broad and flat nose, the inward 
gristle whereof they loade with great gold-rings, hanging 
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duvvne to their mouth, and their neather lips with ^rcat 
I irclet.s beset with precious stones, which cover all their 
cliins, deeminjj it an especiall grace to shew their teeth 
to the roots. In Peru, the greatest eares are ever esteemed 
the fairest, wliich with all art and iiulustrie, they arc con¬ 
tinually stretching out; and a man (wlio yet liveth) 
sweareth to have seen in a Province of the Kast-Indias the 


prople so carefull to make them great, and so to load 
them with hcavie jewels, that at ease he could have tlKVist 
his arme through one of their care-holes. There are other 
\ations, who endevour to make their teeth as blacke as 
Jeat, and skornc to have them white ; and in other places 
they die them red. Not oncly in the province of Baske, 
hut in other places, women are accounted fairest when 
rheir heads are shaven; and which is strange, in some of 
the Norlhcrlv frozen-countries, as PUnie artirmeth. Those 
of Mexico, estecinc the liltlencssc of their foreheads, as 
one of the chiefest beauties, and whereas they shave their 
haire over all their bodie besides, by artificial! meancs 
liu.y l.ibour to nourish and make it grow oncly in their 
foreheads; and so love to have great dugs, that they strive 
to have their cliiklrcn suckc over their shoulders. So 
would we set forth ilfavordnesse. The Italians proportion* 
it big and plum; The Spaniards spynic and lanke, and 
• onongsl iis one would have her white, another browne, 
one soft and delicate, another strong and lustie : some 
desire wantonnessc aiul bliihncsse, and othersome sturdi- 


nesse and majeslie to be joyned with it. ICvcn as the 
[irehcmincncc in bcaulie, which Ploto ascribeth unto the 
Sphericall figure, the Hpicurians refer the same unto the 
Piramidall or Square ; and say they cannot swallow a God 
made rinmd like a l>ow!c. Hut howsoever it is, nature 
liatii no more pnvilirged us in fliat. than in other things, 
« oiieeriung her eominon l;i\\ es. And if we impartially 
. nt< r into judgement with our selves, wc shall finde, that 
il there be anv creature or beast lesso favoured in that 
th.iii we. there' are others (and that in great numbers) to 
uhom nature li.ath been more favourable than to us. A 
rnulli-i nyituiahbus liecore vimimur. Ti e are exccUed vi 
coinehtu'sse, hv many livinp creatures: Yea, of terrestrial! 
creatures, that live with us. Kor, concerning those of the 
Sea. omitting their figure, which no proportion can con- 
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taine, so much doth it differ, both in colour, in neatnesse, 
in smoothnesse, and in disposition, we must give place 
unto them : which in all qualities we must likewise doe 
to the ayrie ones. And that prerogative, which Poets 
yecld unto our upright stature, looking towards heaven 
whence her beginning is, 

Protiiique cutn spect<nt animalia caitta terratn. 

Os homini sublime dedit, ctrlumque videre 

Jussit, et erectos ad sydera iollere vultus. 

Ovid. Metam. i. 84. 

Where other creatures on earth looke and lie, 

A loftie looke God ^ave man, bad him prie 

On henv'n. rais’d his hif^h count’nanre to the skie, 

is meercly poeticall, for, there are many little beasts, that 
have their sight directly fixed towards heaven : ! findc the 
Camels and the Estridges neckc much more raised and 
upright, than ours. What beasts have not their face aloft 
and before, and looke not directly opposite, as we; and 
in their naturall posture descrie not as much of heaven and 
earth, as man doth? And what qualities of our corporall 
constitution, both in Plato and Cicero cannot fit and serve 
a thousand beasts? Such as most resemble man are tlie 
vilest and filthiest of all the rout ; As for outward appar- 
ance and true shape of the visage, it is the Munkie or Ape : 

5 *mia quam simtlis, turpissima bestia, nobisl 

Cic. Nat. Deo. i. Enni. 

An Ape, a most iUfavored beast. 

How like to us in all the rest? 

as for inward and vitall parts, it is the Hog. Truely, 
uhen I consider man all naked (yea, be it in that sex, 
which scemeth to have and challenge the greatest share 
of eye-pleasing beautie) and view his defects, his naturall 
subjection, and manifold imperfections; I finde we ha\e 
had much more reason to hide and cover our nakedness, 
than any creature else. We may be excused for borrow¬ 
ing those which nature had therein favored more than us. 
with their beauties to adorne us, and under their spoiles 
of wooll, of hairc, of feathers, and of silke to shroud us. 
l.ct us moreover observe, that man is the oncly creature, 
whose wants offends his owne fellowes, and he alone that 
in naturall actions must withdraw and sequester him«^cUe 
from those of his owne kinde. Verely it is an effect 
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worthie consideration, that the skilfullest masters of amor* 
ous dalliances appoint for a remcdic of vcncrian passions, 
a free and full survay of the bodie, which one longeth and 
seeks-aftcr : and that to coolc tlic lon^'ing: and aswa^je the 
heat of friendship, one need but perfectly view and 
throughly consider what he lovcth. 

IlU quod ohicccnas in apetto corporc partes 
I'tJcrat, in cursu qui fuit, hnsit amor. 

()vu». Hem. / 1 "i. u. 3 }. 


Th« love stood still, that ran in lull t ariere, 

When bare it saw parts that should not appeare. 

And although this remcdic may haply proceed from a 
squeamish and cold humor : yet is It a wondcrfull signc 
(4 our imbccillitie, that the use and knowledge should so 
ntakc us to be cloyd one of an otlicr. It is not bashful- 
nesse so much, as art and foresight makes our Ladies 
so circumspect and unwilling to lot us come into their 
closets before they are fully rcadic, and throughly painted, 
to come abroad, and shew themselves : 

See veftrres nostras hoc falUt quo ntagis ipsie 

Omnia ntniopert hos vitu postscema (etont. 

Ouos rcUttrrf volunt adstneloque esse m amcre. 

^ 1 ,UCR. IV. 117(1. 


Our .Mislro«i>*>«> know this. \vhi*h niak’s (hem not disilose 

Pans to be pkiid within, especially from (hose 

Whom they would servonis bold, ami m> (heir love-bandv dose. 

Whereas in other creatures, there is nothing but wc love, 
and plcaseth our senses: so that even from their cxcrc- 
rncnis and ordure, we draw not only damtics m eat. bu 
our richest ornaments and perfumes. I his dl^eourse of 
bcaulie toucheth only our common order, and is not so 
.arnle-ious as it intendeth or daretb to comprehend thme 
divine supernaturall. and extraordinane beauties, which 
sometimes are seen to shine amongst us even as stars 
under a corporall and tcrrestriall vcile. Moreover that 
nart of natures favours, which we impart unto beasts, t 
hv our owne confession much more advantageous unto 
We assume unto our selves miaginnric and lan- 

I istic tll eoods, futuie and absent goods, which luimaiu 

way warrant unto her sclfc; or sonic 

otlicr, which by the overweening of our owne opinion, 
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falsly ascribe unto our selves; as reason, honour, and 
knowledjje; and to them as their proper share wc leave the 
essentiall, the manajjeabic, and palpable j^oods, as peace, 
rest, securitie, innocencie, and health : Health I say, which 
is the goodliest and richest present, nature can imfiart 
unto us. So that e%cn Stoike Philosophic dareth to 
aMirme, that if Ileracletus and Pherecydes could have 
changed their wisdorne with health, and by that nieanes, 
the one to have rid himselfe of the dropsie, and the other 
of the lowsie-evill, which so sore tormented them, lltcy 
would surely have done it : whereby they also yeeld so 
much more honor unto wisdorne, by comparing and 
counierpciaing the same unto health, than they do in this 
other proposition of theirs, where they say, that if Circes 
had presented Ulisses with two kinds of drinke, the one 
to turne a wiseman into a foole, the other to change a 
foolc into a wiseman, lie would rather have accepted that 
of folly, than have been pleased, that Circes should trans- 
forme his humane •'hape into a beasts. And they s«av, 
that wisdorne her selfe would thus have spoken unto him ; 
Meddle not liu'//! me, hut leave me rather than thou 
shouldest place me under the shape and hodie of an Asse. 
What?** 'Ihis great and licavcniy wisdom? Arc Plnl-»- 
sophers contented then, to quit it for a corporall and earihiv 
veile? Why then it is not for reasons sake, nor by dis¬ 
course, and for the soule, we so much excel! beasts : it 
is for the love we bcare unto our beautie, unto our fa*rc 
hew, and goodly disposition of limbs, that we reject, and 
set our understanding at nought, our wisdorne, and what 
else we have. Well. I allow of this ingenious and volun- 
tarie confession : surely they knew those parts, we so much 
labour to pamper, to be meere fantazles. Suppose, beasts 
had «al! the verluc, the knowledge, the wisdoine and sulli- 
ciencie of the Stoikes, they shouM still be beasts: nor 
might they ever be compared unto a miserable, wretched, 
and sensclesse man. For, when all is done, wltatsocver 
is not as wc are, is not of any worth. And God to be 
esteemed of us, must (as we will shew anon) draw some¬ 
what neere it. Whereby it appeareth, that it is not long 
of a true discourse, but of a foolish-hardinesse, and self^- 
presurning obstinacic, we prefer our selves before other 
creatures, and sequester our selves from their condition 
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and societie. But to rcturne to our purpose, we have fur 
our part inconstancie, irresolution, uncertaintie, sorrow, 
superstition, carcfulnesse for future things (yea after our 
life) atnbition, covelousncsse, jelousie, envic, inordinate, 
mad and untamed appetites, warre, falsehood, disloyaltie, 
detraction, and curiositic. Surely we have strangely over¬ 
paid this vvorthie discourse, whereof we so much glorie, 
and this rcadincssc to judge, or capacitic to know, ii ue 
have purchased the same with the price of so inlinit pas¬ 
sions, to which we are uncessantly enthralled. If we be 
not pleased (as Socrafci is) to make this noble prerogative 
over beasts, to be of force, that whereas nature hath pre¬ 
scribed them certaine seasons, and bounds for their 
natural) lust and voluptuousnessc, she hath given us at all 
liowcrs and occasions the full rcines of them. I't vifium 


<juia prodcst raro, nocet s<Ppissiiney tucliu^ est non 
itilitibcre ottinino, c/unm, spe dubicB salttlis in apertam pir- 
rnVicm incurrere : Sic, fioud scio, an tnclius fuerit humatw 
f^cneri viotitni istum cclcretn cogiiationis acuincn, solcf' 
tiaiTi quern rntmnem 7>ocamus, quoniam pestiiera sirtt 
nnii/K, u.injtn/iini paucis salu(nria, non dari omtnno, quam 
latn fuuntfiee et /am large dari (Cic. Slat. Dear. iii.). /li 
1 / i? better not to use ^ciric at till in sicke persons, because 
It svldunu' doth thou good, but tiuiny times much hurt, 
than m hope of doubifull to run tnfo undoubted 

danger: so iloe / not kiiozv, zehelher it :rere better li.al 
tiis szvift motion of the thought, this shtir pnessc, thii l'o»)- 
cri/cJnej5«', "uddeh U’C call reason, should not at all be 
green to mankind {because it is pernicious unto many, and 
hculthftdi to vcric fc-.o) than that it should be green so 
plvnttluUv and so largely. What good or commoditic may 
\« e imagine this far-understanding of so many llnnijs 
l)rouglu''evcr unto I'arro, and to .Irislollc? Did it cwr 
rxeiiipt, or could it at any lime free them from liumanc 
inconveniences? U'ere iIkv ever discharged of those 
accidents that incident)) follow a seclic l.ibounng nian.^ 
( onhl they ever draw any case for the gout from Logiko.' 
And liowheil they knew the humour engendring the same 
to lodge in the joints, have they felt it the lessc? Did 
ihcv at any time make a covenant with death, altliougn 
they knew full well that some nations rejoyce a! her com¬ 
ining? as aUu of Cuckoldsliip. because they knew women 
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to be common in some Countries? But contrariwise hav¬ 
ing both held the first ranke in knowledge, the one 
amongst the Komanes, the other among the (ira>cian.s, yea, 
and at such times wherein sciences fiourished most, we 
could never learne, they had any speciall cxcellencic in 
their life. W'ce sec the Grajcian hath been put to his 
plunges in seeking to discharge himscUc from some notable 
imputations in his life. Was it ever found that sensualitic, 
and health, are more pleasing unto him that understands 
Aslrologie and Grammar? 

(iUiterali num minus nervi rigfnt? — Hor. h.pcd. vii:. 17 . 

As stiffe unlearned sinnewes stand. 

As theirs that much more understand.) 

or shame and povertie Icsse importunate and vexing? 

5 rit’icef ft morhir, ft dt'bilitntf carebis, 

Et /uefurn, et curum fffugifS. ft ientpora vilie 
Lotif^a tibi poitfufc falo mfliore dabuntur. 

JuvEK. Sat. xiv. 156. 

T hou shall be from dise.'tse and weaknesse free, 

I-roin ino.'ine, from care, lonq time of life to thee 
Shall by more friendly fate affoorded be. 

I have in my dates seen a hundred Artilicers, and as 
many labourers, more wise and more happie, than some 
Rectors in the Universitic, and whom I would rather 
resemble. Nfe thinks Learning hath a place amongst 
things necessarie for mans life, as gloriv, noblenesse, 
dignitie, or at most as riches, and such other qualities, 
which indeed stead the same; but a far-off, and more in 
conceipt, than by Nature. W’e have tiot ttmeh more ncerl 
of offices, of rules, and lawes how to live in our cotnmon- 
wcalth, than the Cranes and /\nts have in theirs. W hich 
notwithstanding, \\e see how ortlerly, and without in- 
siruction they maintaine themselves. If mun were 
he ‘Ji'Oidd vaUie every thing according to it's worth, and 
as it is either more profitable, or more ttecessarie for life. 
He that shall number us by our actions and proceedings, 
shall doubtlcsse finde many more excelicnt-ones amongst 
the ignorant, than among the wiser sort : I meane in all 
kind of vertues. My opinion is, that ancient Rome 
brought forth many men of much more v'alour and suffi- 
cicncie, both for peace and warre, than this late learned 
Rome, which with all her wisdom hath overthrowne her 

II—I. «* 
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erst-flourishing estate. If all the rest were alike, then 
should honcstie and innoccncie at least belong to the 
ancient; for she was exceedingly well placed with simpli- 
citie. But I will shorten this discourse, which haply would 
draw me further than I would willingly follow : yet thus 
much 1 will say more, tliat ottely humilitie and submission 
is able to make a perfect honest man. Hvery one must 
not have the knowledge of his dutie referred to his own 
judgement, but ought rather to have it prescribed unto 
him, and not be allowed to rhuse it at his pleasure and 
free-will: otherwise according to the imbecilitle of our 
reasons, and infinite varietie of our opinions, we might 
peradventure forge and devise such duties unto our selves. 
.IS would induce us (as hpicurus saith) to ende\our to 
destroy and dexoure one another. The first laze that ever 
('fod gave unto man, u<as a I.nzv of pure obedience. It 
vx as a bare and simple coinmandement whereof man should 
enquire and know no further: forasmuch, as to obey iy 
the proper dutie of a reasonable soulc, achnnzvlcilQing a 
heavenly and superiour benefactor. From obeying and 
vceldii^g unto him proceed all oilier vertucs; even .is all 
sinnes derive from selfe-over-weening. Contrariwise, the 
first temptation that e\er seized on humane Nature was 
disobedience, by the Devils instigr.tion, whose first poison, 
so far insinuated it selfe into us, by reason of tlie promises 
lie made us of wisdonic and knowledge, T'ritis sicut Dii 
scientes hnnutn et nialunt c.jp. iii. shtiU 

ftc lihe Gods, hnowing both good and evill. And the 
Syrens, to deceive Ulysses^ and alluring him to fall into 
their dangerous and confounding snares, offer to give him 
the full fruition of knowledge. The opinivn of wisdome 
is the plague of man. That Is the occasion why ignor¬ 
ance is by our Religion recommended unto us, as an in¬ 
strument fitting bciccfc, and obedience. Cavete, ne quis 
VOS decipint per l^hilosophiam ct itianes seductimtes, sectin^ 
dum elcmenla mundi {Coloss. cap. ii. 8 ). Take heed, lest 
any nujn deceive you by Philosophie and vainc seduce^ 
merits, according to the r udiincnts of the world. All llic 
Philosophers of all the sects that ever were, do gem rally 
agree in this point, that the chiefest felicillc, or sunnnutn 
hiinum, consisleth in the peace and tranquillitic of the 
soulc and bodie : but where sliall we finde it? 
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Ad fummum sapiens ttno rriiMor est jove, divei. 

Liber, honotaUts, puUhet, Hex deniaue Retium. 

Prtrcipue sanus, nisi com f)iO<i(a tnolesta est. 

Hor. ». Epist. Antcpcn. 

In sumine, who wise is knowne. 

Is lt>sse than Jove alone, 

Rich, honorable, free, faire. King of Kings. 

Chiefely in health, but when fleagme trouble brings. 

It seemelh verily, that Nature for the comfort of our 
miserable and wretched condition, hath allotted us no otiicr 
portion, but presumption. It is therefore (as hpictetus 
saith) that man hath nothing that is properly his ownc, 
but the use of his opinions. Our hereditarie portion is 
nothing but smoke and wind. T he Gods (as saith Philo¬ 
sophic) have liealth in true essence, and sicknesse in con- 
ccipt. Man cleane contrarie, posse.^seth goods in itnagina^ 
tion, and evi7s essentially. We have had reason to make 
the powers of our imagination to be of force : For, all our 
felicities are but in conceipt, and as it were in a dreame. 
Hcare but this poore and miserable creature vaunt him- 
selfe. There is nothing (saith Cicero) so delightfull and 
pleasant as the knowledge of l./Ctters; of Letters I say, 
by whose meancs the infinitie of things, the incompre¬ 
hensible greatnesse of nature, the heavens, the earth, and 
all the Seas of this vast universe, are made knowne unto 
us. They have taught us Religion, moderation, stowt- 
nesse of courage, and redeemed our soule out of darknesse, 
to make her see, and distinguish of all things, the high 
aswell as the lowe, the first as the last, and those be- 
tweene both. It is they that store and supplie us with 
all such things as may make us live happily and well, and 
instruct us how to passe our time without sorrow or 
offence. Scemeth not this goodly Orator to speake of the 
.Almighties and everliving Gods condition? And touch¬ 
ing effects, a thousand poore seelie women in a countrie 
townc have lived, and live a life much more reposed, more 
peaceable, and more constant, than ever he did. 

—Deus ilU fuit O^us, inclyte 

Qtii princep^ xnta^ raiion^m inveuit earn, 

Stittc appellatur sapientia^ quique per artt-m, 

Ftuctsbus € tanXis vitntn tentisque tenehfis^ 

In tarn trauquillo et tam clara luce locavit. 
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Good Sir. It was God. God it was, first found 
Ihai course of mans life, whiih now is imown d 
yy name of wisdoriie ; who bv art reposdc 
Our life in so cleare liyht. calme so comp'osde. 
rrom so great darknesse. so great waves opposde. 

Observe what j^Iorious and noble words these be: vet 
but a slc^ht accident brought tins wismans understand¬ 
ing to a far worse condition, than that of a simple shcci)- 
herd: nolvyjthstanding this divine Teacher, and this 
heavenly wisdoine. Of like impudence is the promise of 
Detuocrilus his Bookc. / u-ill uo 7 v speake of all f/im-s; 
And that fond title which Ari^,totle gives us of mortall 
gods, and that rasii judgement of Chrysippus, that Dion 
was as vertnous as God : And iiiy .Seneca sailh, he atknow- 
ledgeth th..t (iod hath given him life, but how to live well, 
that he hath of himselfe. Like unto this other: /n vir!uie 
vere t^lonamur, quod non confingeref, si id donum h Deo, 
non ,1 nobis haheremus (Cic. A’a/. Deo. iii.). U’e rightly 
'I'liunt ns of verUte, ta/iich ?ee should not doe, if u'e Imd it 
Of (iod, not of our selves. Tliis also is Scnceacs, that the 
wise man hath a fortitude like unto (jods; but [in huninncl 
weaknesse. wherein he cxcclleth him. There is nothing 
more common, than to meet with such passages of temeri- 
tie . 1 here is not any of us tliat will be so mui h olTcnded 
to see himselfe compared to (md, ns he will dcc.ntc himselfe 
wronged to be depressed in iho rankc of other creatures. 

much are wc more jealous of our ow ne interest, than 
of our Creators. But wc must tread this foolish vanitie 
under foot, and boldly sliake olT, and lively reject those 
fon<l-ridiculous foundations, whneon these false opinions 
arc built. So long as man sh.ill be perswaded to have 
meancs or power of himselfe, so long wil he denie, and 
never ;m knowledge w liat he oweth unto his Master : he 
shall ulwaies (as the common saying Is) make shift with 
his ownc: Me must be stripped into his shirt. Let us 
consider some notable example of the effect of Bhilosophic. 
/’rJNMdcmifit ha\ing long time been grieved with a pain- 
full-lingring disease, which with the smartlng-painc made 
liim to wring his hands, and gnash his teeth, thought to 
SI orne griefe, w ith exclayining and crying out against it : 
D >'0 what thou list yet si'ill ! never say that thou art et-id 
er p>itue. Me feclcth the same passions that my lackey 
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doth, but he boasteth himselfe, that at least he conleincth 
his tonj^ue under the lawes of his sect. Re succutubere 
non oportebat verbis gloriantem: It was not for him to 
yeeld in deeds, who had so braved it in words. Arcesilas 
lying sicke of the gout, Carneades comniing to visit him, 
and seeing him to frowne, supposing he had been angrie, 
was going away againe, but he called him backe, and 
shewing him his feet and brest, said unto him, Tliere is 
nothing come from thence hither. This hath somewhat 
a better garbe; for he feelcth himselfe grieved with sick- 
nesse, and would faine be rid of it, yet is not his heart 
vanquished or weakned thereby, the other stands upon 
his stifnesse (as I feare) more verball than esscntiall. And 
Dionysius fleracleotes being tormented with a violent 
smarting in his elcs, was at last persuaded to quit these 
Stoicke resolutions. 

Be it supposed that Learning and Knowledge should 
worke those effects they speakc of, that is, to blunt and 
abate the sharpnesse of those accidents or mischances, 
that follow and attend us; doth she any more than what 
ignorance cffecteth much more evidently and simply? 
The Philosopher Pyrr)io being at Sea, and by reason of 
a violent storme in great danger to be cast away, pre¬ 
sented nothing unto those that were with him in the ship, 
to imitate but the securitie of an Hog which was aboard, 
who nothing at all dismaied, seemed to behold and out- 
stare the tempest. Philosophic after all her precepts gives 
us over to the examples of a Wrestler, or of a Mulcticr, 
in whom we ordinarily perceive much lesse feeling of 
death, of paine, of griefe, and other inconveniences, and 
more undanted constancie, than ever Learning or Knou- 
Ii dgc could store a man withall, unlesse he were borne, 
f.d of himselfe through some naturall habitude, prepared 
•into it. What is the cause, the tender members of a 
hilde, or limbs of a horse are much more easie, and with 
^esse paine cut and incised than ours, if it be not ignor- 
ince? How many, onely through the power of imagina¬ 
tion, have falnc into dangerous diseases? W’e ordinarilv 
see diverse that will cause themselves to be let bloud, 
purged, and dieted, because they would be cured of 
diseases, they never felt but in conceit; when essential! 
and true maladies fade us, then Science and knowledge 
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lends us hers : This colour or complexion (said she) pres- 
ageth some rheumatike defluxion will ensue you; This 
soullring-hot season menacclh you with some febricant 
commotion; this cutting of the vitall line of your left hand 
warneth you of some notable and approaching indisposi¬ 
tion. And at last she will roundly addresse her selfe unto 
perfect health; saying, this youthly vigor and suddoin joy 
can not [possibly] stay in one place, her bloud and strength 
must be abated, for feare it turne you to some mischiefe. 
Compare but the life of a man subject to these like 
imaginations, unto that of a day-labouring swaine, who 
followes his naturall appetites, who mcasurcth all thirv^s 
onely by the present sense, and hath neither learning nor 
prognostications, who feeleth no disease but when he hath 
it; whereas the other hatii often the stone imaginarily. 
before he have it in his reines : As if it were not time 
enough to endure the sicknesse when it shall come, he 
doth in his fansie prevent the same, and headlong runneth 
to meet with it. What I speake of Phisicke, the same 
may generally be applied and drawne to all manner of 
learning. I hence came this ancient opinion of those 
l*hilosophers, who placed chiefe felicitie in the acknow- 
ledging of our judgements wcaknesse. My ignorance 
affords me as much cause of hope as of feare ; and having 
no other regiment for my health, than that of other mens 
exam[)les, and of the events, I elsewhere in like occa¬ 
sions. w hereof 1 find some of all sorts: And relic upon 
the comparisons, that are most favourable unto me. I 
embrace he.ilth with open armes, free, plainc, and full, 
and prepare my appetite to enjoy it. by how much more, 
it is now Icsse ordinarie and more rare unto me : so far 
is it from me, that I with the bilterncsse of some new 
and forced kind of life, trouble her rest, and molest her 
ease. Heasts doe manifestly declare unto us, how many 
infirmities our rnindes agitation bring us. That which is 
told us of those that inliabit who die onely through 

.igo, which some impute to the clearencssc and calmcncsse 
of their aire, I rather ascribe to the calmenesse and cicare- 
ncsse of their minds, void and free from rdl passions, 
cares, toiling, and unpleasant labours, as a pe<ij)lc that 
(lassc their life in a vvondcrfull kind of simplicilie and 
ignorance, without letters, or lawes, and without Kings, 
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or any Religion. Whence comes it (as we daily see by 
experience) that the rudest and grossest clownes, are more 
tough, strong, and more desired in amorous executions : 
And that the love of a Miiletier is often more accepted, 
than that of a perfumed-quaint courtier? But because in 
the latter, tJie agitation of his minde doth so distract, 
trouble, and wearie the force of his bodie; as it also 
troiibleth and wearieth it selfe, who doth belie, or more 
commonly cast the same downe even into madnesse, but 
her ownc promptitude, her point, her agilitic, and to con¬ 
clude her proper force? ll'hence proceeds the suhtilesi 
foUiCy bitt from the subtHest wisdome ? As from the 
extremest friendships proceed the extremest enmities, and 
from the soundest healths, the mortallest diseases; so from 
the rarest and quickest agitations of our minds ensue tlie 
tnost distempered and outragious frenzies. There wants 
but halfe a pegs turne to passe from the one to the other, 
(n mad mens actions, we see how fitlie follie suteth and 
;ncets with the strongest operations of our minde. Who 
knowes not how unpcrccivable the neighbourhood be- 
twecnc follie with the liveliest elevations of a free minde 
is; and the effects of a supreme and extraordinarie vcrlue? 
rldto allirmcth, that melancholy minds are more excellent 
and disciplinable; So are there none more inclinable unto 
follie. Diverse spirits are scene to be overthrowne by 
their owne force, and proper nimblenesse. What a start 
hath one of the most judicious, ingenious, and most fitted 
unto the ayre of true ancient pocsie (Torquato Tasso), 
lately gotten by his ownc agitation and selfe-gladnesse, 
above all other Italian Poets that have been of a long lime? 
Hath not he wherewith to be beholding unto this his kill¬ 
ing vivacitie? unto this clearencsse, that hath so blinded 
him? unto his exact and far-reaching apprehension of 
reasons which hath made him voide of reason? unto the 
curious and laborious pursutc of Sciences, that have 
brought him unto sottishnessc ? unto this rare aptitude to 
the exercises of the minde, which hath made him without 
minde or exercise? I rather spited than pittied him, when 
I saw him at Ferrara, in so pittcous a plight, that he sur¬ 
vived himsclfe ; misacknowledging both himselfe and his 
labours, which unwitting to him, and even to his fare, 
have been published both uncorrected and maimed. Will 
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>ou have a man healthy, will you have him regular, and 
in constant and safe condition? overwhelitie him in the 
darke pit of idlenesse. and dulnesse. We must be be¬ 
sotted ere ue can become wise, and dazled before xvc can 
)e Jed. And if a man shall tell me, that the commoditie 
lo have the appetite cold to griefes. and wallowish to 
evils, drawes this incommoditie after it. it is also conse- 
quently the same that makes us Icsse sharpe and grcedic 
to the enjoying of good, and of pleasures: It is true but 
the niiscne of our condition beareth, that wc have not 
so much to enjoy, as to shun, and that extreme voluptuous- 
nesse doth not much pinch us. as a light smart: Secnius 
homines bona quam mnia senliuni. Men have a duller 
feclttifr of a good turtle, than of an ill, u<e have not so 

sensible a feeling of perfect health, as we have of the least 
steknesse. 


'-punctl 

In cutr viT 5urtirM<i r»o/afo*n to^ptis, 

I’.ilt’Tg tiihtS {{Ui'tnquottt ti.cx'il }!i/c juvni unum 
(hnni me non torquet lotus out pes ; ctTtero qtiisquont 
» IX qiieot Out sontitn sese, oiil senlire volenlem 

A lichr efrokf di.a cfooth sr.ircp the top->k.ii wound, 
(j|iv\es the g.ill’d bodic, when in hi*;illh to be. 

Doth M.y«.e move any : oncly ease is found. 

That neither <ido nor foot torinenteth me : 

Se.iree any in the rest ran feci he's sound. 


Our being in health, is hut the privation of being tU. 
See wherefore the sect of IMiilosophie, that hath most pre¬ 
ferred scnsualilie, hath also placed the .same hut to in- 
dolencie or unfeeling of paine. 'I o have no infirmitic at 
all IS the chiefesi possession of health that man can hope- 
for (as Ennius said :) 

Xiffiium I ofii rst, <ui nthtl fst moli.^Kssws. 

lie* h.itb hut too liuuh 

Whom no ill hath withstood. 


For, the same tickling and pricking, which a man doth 
fe( 1 in sonic pleasures, and s: . ints beyond simple health, 
and imiulencic. this active and moving scnsualitic, or as I 
may teinic it, itching and tickling pleasure aymes hut 
to l>c free from pniuc, as her chiefost scope. The lust- 
lull longing which allures us to the acquaintance of women, 
scckcs but to exp( II that painc, which an earnest and burn- 
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ing desire doth possesse*us*with, and desireth but to allay 
it thereby to come to rest, and be exempted from this 
fever; And so of others. I say therefore, that if simpli- 
citie directeth us to have no evill, it also addresseth us 
according to our condition to a most happic estate. Vet 
ought it not to be imagined so dull and heavie, that it be 
altogether senselcsse. And Crantor had great reason to 
withstand the unscnslblenesse of Epicurus^ if it were so 
deeply rooted, that the approching and birth of evils migljt 
gainsay it. I commend not that unsensiblcncsse, which 
is neither possible nor to be desired. I am well pleased 
not to be sicke, but if I be, I will know that I am so; and 
if I be cauterized or cut, I will feel it. Verily, he that 
should root out the knowledge of evilly should therewithall 
exlirp the knowledge of voluptuousnesse, and at last bring 
man to nothing. Istud nihil dolere, non sine tnagna 
tnercede contingit irnmanitatis in animo, siuporis in cor- 
pore (Cic. Tusc. Qu. iii.). This verie pointy not to be 
offended or grieved with any thing, befals not freely to a 
man, without either inhumanitie in his minde, or sense- 
lesnesse in his bodie. Sicknesse is not amisse unto man, 
comming in her turne : Nor is he alwaies to shun paine,’ 
nor ever to follow sensualitie. It is a great advantage 
for the honour of ignorance, that Science it selfe throwes 
us into her armes, when she findes her scife busie to 
make us strong against the assaults of evils : slic is forced 
to come to this composition ; to yecid us the bridle, and 
give us leave to shrowd our selves in her lap, and submit 
our selves unto her favour, to shelter us against the 
assaults and injuries of fortune. For, what meancth she 
else, when she perswades us to withdraw our thoughts 
from the evils that possesse us, and entertaine them with 
fore-gon pleasures, and stead us as a comfort of present 
evils vyith the remembrance of fore-past felicities, and call 
a vanished content to our help, for to oppose it against 
tl»at which vexeth us? Levationes cpgritudinum in avoca- 
tione d. cogitanda molestia, et revocatione ad conteniplan- 
das voluptates ponit. Eases of griefes he reposeth either 
in calling from the thought of offence, or calling to the 
contemplations of some pleasures. Unlesse it be, that 
where force failes her, she will use policie, and shew ;i 
tricke of nimblenesse and turne away, where the viL'or 
II—•g+4* 
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both oHier bodie and armes shall faile her. For, not onelv 

hP ht s>"»ply to any sctled man, wheJ 

fever^ burning alteration of a hot 

lc\er, what currant painient is it to pay him with the 

remembrance of the sweetnesse of Greeke wine? It wouM 
rather empaire his bargaine. 

Che ncordarsi li ben Joppia la noia. 

For to ihinkc ot our joy, 

Redoubles our annoy. 

condition is this other counsel!, which Philosophic 

g eth onely to keepe forepasl felicities in memorie, and 

thence blot out such gnefes as we have felt: as if the skill 

lo forget were m our pouer: and counsell, of which we 
have much Icsse. 


Sudt’ti esl lahoTum pratetHorum niemofia. 

Cic. Fin. ii. Eurip 

Of labours overpast, 

Krmcml>r;»uc hath sweet taste. 

What? shall Pliilosophic, which ought to put the 
weapons into my hands, to tight against fortune; which 
should h.irden my courage, to suppresse and lay at mv 
feet all humane adversities, will she so faint, as to make 
me hke a fcarlull cuiinie creepe into some lurking-hole, 
and like a craven to tremble and yccid? For, memorie 
represonteth unto us, not what we rluise, but what pleaseth 
her. Nay, there is nothing so deeply imprinlcth any thint; 
m our renumibrance, as the desire to forget the same: It 
IS a good u ay to commend to the kec()ing, and imprint 
any thing in our minde, to solicitc her to lose the same. 
And that is false. list m nobis, uf ct ndveriu, 

perpeiua oblivione ubnoimui, ct secumhi )ucunde et suavi- 
ter tnc$)tincrinius (Cic. /'in. lioti. j.). This is inffraffcd in 
lis, or nt least in our poxeer, that -.re hath hurie in per^ 
pciuall oblivion things past against ua, and record uhth 
pltasurc (itid delight 'ivhatsocvcr ivas for i4.t. 

.\nd this is true, Meinini etiani qu<r nolo; oblivisci non 
hovsron (jucc 7'olo {Pi.u. in 7<ita Them.). I retnember even 
those f/iing5 / 'leeuM not; and can not forget •n'hat / ivould 
\nd \\ho‘se counsel! is this? his. Qui se iinn.? sapicniem 
pri’jitcri sit ausus. IF/io onely durst professe hitnselfe a 
rise man. 
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Out genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 

rrastrinxit Stellas, exortus uli eetherius Sol. 

Lucr. iii. 1086. Epicui 

Who from all mankind bare for wit the prize, 

And dim'd the stars, as when skies Sunne doth rise. 

To emptie and diminish the memorie, is it not the readie 
and onely way to ignorance? 

Iners malorum remedium ignorantia est. 

Sen. C£d. act. itt. sc. 1. 

Of ills a remedie by chance, 

And verie dull is ignorance. 

We see diverse like precepts, by which we are permitted 
to borrow frivolous apparances from the vulgar sort, where 
lively and strong reason is not of force sufficient : alwaies 
provided, they bring us content and comfort. Where they 
can not cure a sore, they arc pleased to stupihe and hide 
the same. ! am persuaded they will not denie me this, 
that if they could [possibly] addc any order or constancie 
to a mans life, that it might thereby be still maintained 
in pleasure and tranquillitie, by, or through any weaknesse 
or infirmitie of judgement, but they would accept it. 

— potare. et spargere flores 

Inciptam, patiarque vel inconsultus haberi. 

Hor. i. Epist. V. 14. 

1 will begin to strew flowers, and drinke free. 

And suffer witlesse, thriftlesse, held to bee. 

There should many Philosophers be found of Lycas his 
opinion: This man in all other things being verie tem¬ 
perate, and orderly in his demeanors, living quietly and 
contentedly with his familie, wanting of no dutie or office 
both toward his owne houshold and strangers, verie care¬ 
fully preserving himsclfe from all hurtfull things : notwith¬ 
standing through some alteration of his senses or spirits, 
he was so possessed with this fantasticall conceipt or 
obstinate humour, that he ever and continually thought to 
be amongst the Theaters, where he still saw all manner of 
spectacles, pastimes, sports, and the best Comedies of the 
world. But being at last by the skill of Physitions cured 
of this maladie, and his offending humour purged, he 
could hardly be held from putting them in suite, to the end 
they might restore him to the former pleasures and con¬ 
tents of his imagination. 
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—pol me occidistis 43mici, 

servastis, ait, cut sic extorta vatuhtas 
tt demptus per vim menti gralissifttus error. 

lioR. i. Epist. ii. 138. 

10™.11“? w' ”''■‘1 '»'< silin' me quite, 

(yiioth he) from whom so r«t is my dclicht 

And errour purjj'd, which best did please my spright. 


or a raving like unto that of rim,si!m,s, sonne unto 
lythodoms, who \cnly bcloeved, that all the ships that 
went out from the haven of Pyra^um, yea and all M,ch as 
came into it did only travel! about his businesse, rcioycine 
when any of them had made a fortunate voyage, and wel- 
commed them with great gladnessc: His brother Crito 
having caused him to be cured, and restored to his better 
senses he much bewailed and grieved the condition where¬ 
in he had formerly lived in such joy, and so void of all 
care and S:nc>[e. It is that, which' that ancient Orecke 
\erse saith; I hat not to be so advised brings many com¬ 
modities with it: ^ j 


’Ey ^poyely ydtp firfSiy IJJitfrei 0Uf. 

Soph. flog 

The swretesi life I wis, 

In knowing nothing is. 

And as Ecclesiastes itnessdh : In much -udsdome 
much sorrou‘: And who getteth knowledge, purchaselll 
sorrow and griefe. Even that, to which Philo.sophv doth 
in generall tearmes allow this last remedy, which she 
ordaineth for all manner of necessities; that is, to make an 
end of that life, which wc cannot endure. Placet? pare: 
.Wan placet? quacutique vis exi. Puuf^it dolnr? vel fodiat 
ume: si ttudus es, da jugulum: sin tectus armis vulcatiiis, 
id est, fortttudiiie, resiste {Lie. Tusc. Oue. ii,). Doth it 
lihe you? obey: doth it not like you? gef out vtm rei7/; 
doth i^rieje pricke you? and let it pierce you too: if you be 
uahed, yeeld your throat: hut if you he covered irifh the 
armour of l ii/c/m, that is, 'tviih fortitude, redst. .\nd that 
saying used of the Grecians in their banquets, which they 
apiv unto it, Aut bihat. out abcat (Crc. Ibid, v.) : Either let 
him carouse, or carry him out of the house: which rather 
fitteth the mouth of a Gascoine, than that of Cicero, who 
very easily doth change the letter B into V’, 
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Vivere si ttcie nescis, discedf peritis: 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis, at<fue bibisti: 

Tempus abirf tibi est, nt poium largius aquo 

Ridfat, et pulset lascivia dectntius cetas, 

Hok. ii. Epist. ti. ult. 

Live well you cannot, them that can Rive place ; 

Well have you sported, eaten well, drunke well: 

Tis time you part ; lest wanton youth with grace 

Laugh at, and knock you that with swilling swell, 

what is it but a confession of his insufficiency, and a send¬ 
ing' one backe not only to ignorance, there to be shrowded, 
but unto stupidity it selfc, unto unscnsiblencssc and not 
being ? 

—Democritum post quatn motura Vftustas 

Admonuit memorem, motus languescere mentis: 

Sponte sua Utho caput cbvius obtutit ipse. 

Lucr. iii. 1083. 

When ripe age put Democritus in ininde, 

I hat his mindes motions fainted, he to fmde 

Ilis dealh went willing, and his life resign'd. 

It is that which Anthistenes said, that a man must pro¬ 
vide himselfe cither of wit to understand, or of a halter 
to hang himselfe: And that which Chrysippus alleaged 
upon the speech of the Poet Tyrtcrus, 

De la vertu, ou de mort approchir. 

PLur. in Solons life. 

Or vertue to approch, 

Or else let death incroch. 

And Crates said, that love was cured with hunger, if 
not by time; and in him that liked not these two meanes, 
by the halter. That Sextius^ to whom Seneca and Plu- 
tarhe give so much commendation, having given over al! 
things else and betaken himselfe to the study of Philo¬ 
sophy, seeing the progresse of his studies so tedious and 
slow, purposed to cast himselfe Into the Sea; Rannc unto 
death for want of knowledge : Reade here what the law, 
saith upon this subject. If peradventure any great incon¬ 
venience happen, which cannot be remedied, the haven is 
not farre-off. and by swimming may a man save Inmselve 
out of his body, as out of a leaking boat : for, it is feare 
to die, and not desire to live, which keepes a foole joyned 
to his body. As life through simplicity becommeth more 
pleasant, So (as I crewhile began to say) becommeth it 
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more innocent and better. The simple and the ignorant 
(saith S. Paul) raise themselves up to heaven, and take 
possession of it; whereas we, withall the knowledge we 
have, plunge our selves downe to the pit of hell. I rely 
neither upon I'alcritinianus (a professed enemy to know¬ 
ledge and learning) nor upon Licinius (both Roman Eni- 
fxrours) who named them the venime and plague of all 
politike estates : Nor on ^fahom€t, who (as I have heard) 
doth utterly interdict all manner of learning to his sub¬ 
jects. But the example of that great Lycurgus, and his 
authority ought to beare chiefe sway, and the reverence 
of that divine Lacedemonian policy, so great, so admir¬ 
able, and so long time flourishing in all verlue and felicity 
without any institution or exercise at all of letters. Those 
who returne from that new world, which of late hath bccnc 
discovered by the Spaniards, can witnesse unto us, how 
those nations being without Magistrates or law', live much 
more regularly and formally than we, who have amongst 
us more OlVicers and lawes, than men of other professions, 
or actions. 

Di citatorie ptene t di fifcrih'. 

D' esiatniue, d% carte, e di procure 
Ifaiino le mam e‘l feno, e flran fastelli 
/)i chiOfe, di coHsifili e di letiure. 

Pet cui le facultd de* 

Non sono fn<ji ne le cilta sicure. 

/■/anno dietre e dinansi e d' ambo i lati, 

Notai, procuratori, ed advocati. 

Ariosto, can. xiv. stanz. 84. 

Their hands and bosoms with writs and citations, 

With papers. lib«Is, proxies, full they beare, 

And btjnd^'ls great of strict examinations. 

Of ;<lo«;«;es, counsels, rcadinffs here and there. 

Whercbv in towiies poore men of occupations 
Possesse not their small goods secure from feare. 

Before, behind, on each sides .Advoraii'S. 

Proctors, and Notaries hold up deb.-xtes. 

It was that, which a Roman Senatour said, that ihet'r 
predecessors had /heir breath stm^:irig of garlike, and 
their stomahe perfuwed with a good conscience: and ron- 
trary, the men of his times, outwardly smelt of nolliing 
but sweet odours, but inwardly they sitmckc of all vices: 
Which in mine opinion, is as much to say, they h.nd much 
Knowledge and Sufficiency, but great want of honesty. 
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Incivility, ignorance, simplicity, and rudnesse, are com¬ 
monly joyncd with innocency: Curiosity, subtilty, and 
knowledge, are ever followed with malice : Humility, feare, 
obedience, and honesty (which arc the principall instru¬ 
ments for the preservation of humane society) require a 
single docile soule and which presumcth little of her sclfc : 
Christians have a peculiar knowledge, hoiv curioiily is tri 
u viati a naturall, and originall in/iri>jify. 1 he care to 
cncrcase in wisdome and knowledge was the first over¬ 
throw of man-kinde : It is the wav whcrebv man hath head- 
long cast himselfe downe into cternall damnation. Pride 
is his losse and corruption : It is pride, that mislcadeth 
him from common waies; that makes him to embrace all 
newfangles, and rather chuse to be chiefe of a stragling 
troupe and in the path of perdition, and be regent of some 
erronious sect, and a teacher of falsehood, than a disciple 
in the schoolc of truth, and suffer himselfe to be led and 
directed by the hand of others In the ready beaten high 

iniplieth ; 17 ^cifriSat/xot m, Trarpt tw tv<^w ntiOtrat. 

way. It is haply that, which the ancient Greeke proverbe 
Superstition obaietJi pride as a father. Oh over-weening, 
how much docst thou hinder us? Socrates being adver¬ 
tised. that the God of wisdome, had attributed the name of 
wise unto him, was thereat much astonished, and dili¬ 
gently searching and rouzing up himself, and ransaking 
the very secrets of his heart found no foundation or ground 
for this divine sentence. He knew some that were as 
just, as temperate, as valiant and as wise as he, and more 
eloquent, more faire and more profitable to their country. 
In fine he resolved, that he was distinguished from others, 
and reputed wise, only because he did not so esieeme him¬ 
selfe : And that his God deemed the opinion of science and 
wisdome a singular sottishnes in man; and that his best 
doctrine was the doctrine of ignorance, and simplicitic his 
greatest wisdome. The sacred writ pronounceth them to 
be miserable in this world, that cstceme themselves. Dust 
and ashes (saith he) what is there in thee, thou shouldest 
so much glory of? And in another place, God had made 
man like unto a shadowc, of which who shall judge, when 
the light being gone, it shall vanish away? Man is a 
thing of nothing. So far are our faculties from conceiv¬ 
ing that high Deitie, that of our Creators works, those 
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bcare his marke best, and are most his owne, which we 
understand least. It is an occasion to induce Christians 
to belceve, when they chance to meet with any incredible 
thtn^, that it is so much the more according unto reason 
by how much more it is a^^ainst humane reason. If it were 
according unto reason it were no more a wonder; and were 
It to be matched, it were no more singular. Melius scUur 
Deus nescicudo (S. Augustine). God is better knouen 
by our not knotting him. Saith S. .^u/^ustine: And 
7nrifM5, est ac reverentius de actis dcorum credere 

quam scire (Tacitus. Mor. German.). It is a course of 
more hohnesse and reverence, to hold belcefc, than to have 
kno-i'ledge of Gods actions. And Plato deemes it to be a 
vice of impiety, over-curiously to enquire after God, after 
the world, and alter the first causes of things. .Alquc 
}llum quidem f>nrcntem hujus univerutatis inveriire, diffi¬ 
cile. et quuni jam inveneris, indicare in vulf^us, nefas (CiC. 
rHirer.). noth H is difficult to findc out the father of flji 5 
and ivhen you have found him, it is unlaufull to 
'cvcale him to the vulgar, saith Cicero. W'c easily pro- 
loumc puissance, truth and justice; they he words import¬ 
ing some great matter, but that tiling we neitlicr see nor 
conceive. We say th.it God fearcth, (hat God will be 
angry, and that (iod loveth. 

Jtntnortiilia nwftali scfnionf 

LlCR. V. \22. 

Who with tearmos of rnortnlily 

Note things of immortality 

I'hey he al! agitations and |emmolions|, which according 
to our forme can have no place in God, nor we imagine 
them arrording to his. It oucly helotif^s to God to know 
bi}}tsclfe, and interfiret his o~vne ivorkes; and in our 
tongues he doth it improperly, to descend and come douiic 
to us, that are, and lie groveling on the ground. How 
c.in wisdome (w hirh is the choice helwcene good .inrl e\ ill) 
bescerne him, seeing no evill doth touch him How reason 
and intelligence, vvhich we use to come from obscure to 
ap[>aran( things, seeing tlicrc is no obscure thing in (^od? 
justice which distnbuieth unto every man wh.at belongs 
unto liim, crcatcil for the sotricty and conversation of man, 
fiosv is she in God.^ How temperance, which is the 
moderation of corporall sensualities, which have no place 
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at all in his God-liead? Fortitude patiently to endure 
sorrowes, and labours and dangers, appcrlainclh [as| lutle 
unto him; these three things no way approaching him, 
having no ncirsse unto him. An<l th<*rcfore Aristotle holds 
him to be equally exempted from vertue and from vice. 
Seque gratid, ncque ira letieri potest, qitod qttce tolm 
cssent, imhecilla esseut onwio (Cic. >!at. Dear, i,). Nor 
can he he possessed ivith favor and anger; for all that is 
so, is hut weake. I'he participation which we have of the 
knowledge of truth, what soever she is, it is not by uur 
owne strength wc have gotten it; God hath sutliciently 
taught it us in that he hath ma<lc choice of the simple, 
common and ignorant, to teach us his wonderful! secrets. 
Our faith hath not been purchased by us : it is a gift pro¬ 
ceeding from the liberality of others. It is not by our 
discourse or understanding, that we have received our 
religion, it is by a forreinc authority, and commandement. 
1 he wcaknessc of our judgement, helps us more than our 
strength to compasse the same, and our blindnesse more 
than our clearc-sighted elcs. It is more by the mcanes 
of our ignorance, than of our skill, that we are wise in 
heavenly knowledge. It is no marvcll if our naturall and 
tcrresiriall meanes cannot conceive the supernaturall, or 
apprehend the celestial knowledge. Let us adde nothing 
of our own unto it, but obedience and subjection : For (as 
it Is written) I 7 vill confound the ^eisdome of the seise, and 
destroy the understanding of the prudent, svhere is the 
]Vise? Where is the Scribe? Where is the disputer of 
this svorld? {i Cor. i. 19, 20. 21). Hath not God made the 
wisdome of this world foolishnesse ? For .seeing the world 
^ m knew not God in the wisdome of God, it hath 

pleased him, by the vanity of preaching, to save them that 
heleevc. Yet must I see at last, whether it be in mans 
power to finde what he seekes for : and if this long search, 
wherein he hath continued so many ages, hath enriched 
him with any new strength or solid truth : I am perswaded, 
if he speake in conscience, ho will confesse, that all the 
benefit he hath gotten by so tedious a pursuit, hath been^ 
that he hath learned to know his owne weaknesse. That 
ignorance which in us was naturall, wc have with long 
study confirmed and averred. It hath happened unto those 
that arc truly learned, as it hapneth unto eares of Corno, 
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which as long as they arc empty, grow and raise their head 
alolt. upright and stout; but if they once become full and 
with ripe Come, they begin to humble and droope 
downeward. So men having tried, and sounded all, and 
m all this Chaos, and huge hcape of learning and provi¬ 
sion of so infinite different things, and found nothing that 
IS substantial! firme and steadic^ but all vanitic, have rc- 
nounced their presumption, and too late knowen their 
naturall condition. It is that, which I'dlcius upbraids 
Cotta and Cicero withall, that they have learnt of Philo. 
to have learned nothing. Phcrecydes, one of the seaven 
wise, writing to Thales even as he was yeelding up the 
Cihost; I have (saith he) appoynted my friends, as soone 
as I shalbc laycd in my grave, to bring thee all my writ¬ 
ings. If they please thee and the other Sages publish 
them; If not, conceale them. They containe no certaintic, 
nor doe they any whit satisfic nice. My profession Is not 
to know the truth nor to attaine it. I rather open than 
discover things. The ‘iviscst that ever u'os being dentanded 
u'hat he knew, answered, he knew that he knew nothinc- 
He verified what some say, that the greatest part of what 
we know, is the least part of what we know not ; that is, 
that that which we thinkc to know, is but a parcel, yea and 
a small particle of our ignorance. We know things in a 
dreame (saith Plato) and we arc ignorant of them In truth. 
(hnnes pene veteres nihil cof^nosci, nihil pcrcipi, nihil sciri 
posse dixerunt: angnstos sensus, imheri 7 /es nnimos, b/'cviu 
rurricula vit<p (Cic. Acad. Q. i.). Almost all the ancients 
affirmed nothing may be knowen, nothing perceived, 
nothing understood: that our senses are narrow, our 
mtudes are weakc, and the race of our life is short. Ciceri< 
himscife, who ought all he had unto learning, Valerius 
saith, that in his age he began to discstcemc letters : And 
whil'st he practised them, it was without bond to any 
speciall body, following what seemed probable unto him, 
now in the one, and now in the other Sect; ever holding 
himselfe under the Academies doubtfulnessc. Dicendum 
est, sed ita ut nihil affirmen: qua?ram omnia, duhHans pier- 
unique, et nihil difftdens {CiC. Oirin. i.). Speake / must, 
hut so as 1 avouch nothing, question all things, for the 
most part in doubt and distrust of my selfe. I should have 
too much adoe, if I would consider man after his owne 
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fashion, and in g^rose : which 1 mig^ht doe by his owne 
rule, who is wont to judge of truth not by the weight or 
value of voices but by the number. But leave we the 
common people, 

Qui t>f^i7<in5 strrnr.—L ucr. Hi. 1091. 

Who biioaru white they are awake. 

Mortua eui vita est, propc jam vivo ataue vutenti: 

I-UCR. iii. 1089. 

Whose life is dead while yet they see. 

And in a manner living be. 

Who fcelcth not himselfe, who judgeth not himsf'lfc, 
who leaves the greatest part of his naturall parts idle. I 
will take man even in his highest estate. Let us consider 
him in this small number of excellent and choisc men, who 
having n.iturally beene endowed with a peculiar and ex¬ 
quisite wit, have also fostred and sharpened the same 
with care, with study and with art, and have brought and 
stained unto the higliest pitch of wisdome, it may pos¬ 
sibly reach unto. 'Ihey have fitted their soule unto all 
senses, and squared the same to all byases; they have 
strengthned and under-propped it with all foraine helpes, 
that might any way fit or stead her, and have cnriclicd 
and adorned her with whatsoever they have beene able to 
borrow, either within or without the world for her availe : 
li is in them, that the extreme height of humane Nature 
doth lodge. They have reformed the world with policies 
and lawes. They have instructed the same with arts and 
sciences, as also by example of their wonderfull manners 
and life. I will but make accompt of such people, of 
their witnesse and of their experience. Let us see how 
far they have gone, and what holdfast they have held by. 

I he maladies and defects, which we shall finde in that 
College, the world may boldly allow them to be his. Who¬ 
soever seekes for any thing, commeth at last to this con¬ 
clusion and saith, that either he hath found it. or that it 
cannot l>e found, or that he is still in pursuit after it. All 
Philosophy is divided into these three kindcs. Her pur¬ 
pose is to seeke out the truth, the knowledge and the 
certainty. The Peripatelike, the Epicurians, the Stoickes 
and others have thought they had found it. These have 
established the Sciences that we have, and as of cerlainc 
knowledges have treated of them; Clitomachus, Carncades 
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f,?? '*1' have despaired the finding of it, and 

pidged that truth could not be conceived by our meknes 
I he end of these is wcaknesse and ignorance. The former 

^nd The TT?’ "I® "■°''‘hi«t Sectaries. Pyrrho 
^ f i^pechisles, whose doctrine or 

fTfTT ? ‘^•■’■^h.ng, many auncient learned men have 

thought to have beene drawne, from Homer, from the 

scaven wise men, from /I rchifocfins and Euripides, to whom 
thc} joyne /.eiio, Democrilus and Xenophanes sav th it 
they are still seeking after truth. These^-udge’thai ’tho^ 
jrc inhnitcly dt;ccived, who imagine they have found it 
•ind that the second degree is over boldiv vainc in artirni^ 
mg that mans power is altogether unable to attainc unto 
It. ror to siabhsh the measure of oiir strength, to know 
and distinguish of the difhculty of things is a great, a 
notable and extreme science, which they doubt whetiier 
man be capable thereof or no. 

Nil xctri quistjuis putat, id quaque nfscit, 

An sari possit, quo se ml scire fatelur. ^hvcR. iv 471. 

Uho think's nothing is knowne, knowes not thiit. whrrcbv 

Or.iunis he knowes nothing if it knowne niAy b«o. 

That ignorance, which knoweth judgeth and condcinnerh 
It selfe, is not an absolute ignorance : Tor, to be so, she 
must altogether be ignorant of her selfe. So that the 
profession of the Phyrronians is ever to waver, to doubt 
and to enquire; never to be assured of anv thing, nor to 
lake any warrant of himself. Of the tliree actions or 
faiulties of the soulc, that is to say, the imaginative, the 
eoncnpiscible. and the consenting, they allow and conceive 
the two former; tlie last, they hold and defend to be 
amhigutms, without inclination or approbation, either of 
one or other side, be it never so light, Zeno in jesture 
painted forth his imagination upon this division of the 
soules faculties : the open and out-stretched hand was 
apparanre; the hand halfe-shut, and fingers somewhat 
bending, consent : the fist close, comprehension : if the 
fist of the left-hand were closely clinched together, it 
signified Sci< ncc. Now this situation of their judgement, 
straight and inflexible, receiving all objects with :q>f>)ica- 
tu.n or consent, leads them unto their Alaraxie; which is 
the condition of a quiet and sctled life, exempted from the 
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agitations which we receive by the impression of the opinion 
and knowledge we imagine to have of things; whence 
proceed, feare, avarice, envie, immoderate desires, ain!)i- 
tion, pride, superstition, love of novciities, rebellion, dis¬ 
obedience, obstinacic, and the greatest number of cor¬ 
poral! evils : yea by that meane they are exempted from 
the jealousie of their owne discipline, for they contend but 
faintly : They feare nor revenge, nor contradiction in the 
disputations. When they say, that heavy things descend 
downeward, they would be loath to be beleevcd, but desire 
to be contradicted tliereby to engender doubt, and suspence 
of judgement, which is their end and drift. They put forth 
their propositions, but to contend with those, they imagine 
wee hold in our conceipt. If you take theirs, then will 
they undertake to maintaine the contrary : all is one to 
them, nor will they give a penny to cluise. If you pro¬ 
pose that snow is blacke, they wil argue on the other si<!e, 
that it is white. If you say it Is neither one nor other, 
they wil maintaine it to be both. If by a certaine judge¬ 
ment. you say that you cannot tell, they will maintaine 
that you can tell. Nay, if by an aOirmative axiome, you 
Nwearc that you stand in some doubt, they will dispute, 
that you doubt not of it, or that you cannot judge or 
maintaine, that you arc in doubt. And by this extremitic 
of doubt, which staggereth it selfe, they separat and devide 
themselves from many opinions, yea from those whi-li 
divers wayes have maintained both the doubt and the 
Ignorance. Why shall it not be granted then (say thev) as 
to Dogmatists, or Doctrine-teachers, for one to say grecnc, 
and another yellow, so for them to doubt? Is there ntiy 
thirty can be proposed unto you, eyther to allow or refuse, 
which may not lawfully be considered as a/nbiguous and 
doubtfuU? .And whereas others be carryed either by the 
custome of their Countrle, or by the institution of their 
I’arcnts, or by chance, as by a Tempest, without choyce 
or judgement, yea sometimes before the age of dcscretion, 
to such or such another opinion, to the Stoike or Epicurian 
.Sect, to which they hnde themselves more engaged, sub¬ 
jected or fast tyed, as to a prize they cannot let goe : Ad 
quamcunqtte disciplinnm, velut Tenipestate, delati ad cam 
tanquatn ad saxum adhcprescunl (Cic. Academ. Qu. x.). 
Being carryed as it were by a Tempest, to any kinde of 
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doctrine, they sticke close to it, as if were to a rocke. 
Why shall not these likewise be permitted, to maintaine 
their liberty, and consider of things without dutie or com¬ 
pulsion? Hoc liberiores, et solutiores, quod integra ilHs 
est judicandi potestas (Ibid.), They are so much the freer 
and at liberty, for that their power of judgement is kept 
entire. Is it not some advantage for one to finde himsclfe 
disingaged from nccessitie, which bridelelh others? Is it 
not belter to remaine in suspence, than to entangle him¬ 
sclfe in so many errours, that humane fantasie hath brought 
forth? Is it not better for a man to suspend his owne 
perswasion, than to meddle with these sedicious and 
quareilous divisions? What shall 1 chusc? Mary, what 
vou list, so you chuse. A very foolish answer: to which 
It sccnieth neverthelcsse, that all Dogmatisme arriveth; 
by which it is not lawful! for you to h^c ignorant of that 
we know not. Take the best and strongest side, it shall 
never be so sure, but you shall have occasion to defend 
the same, to close and combat a hundred and a hundred 
sides? Is it not better to keepe out of this confusion? 
You are suffered to embrace as your honour and life 
.■lrj5fo/fc5 opinion, upon the eternitie of the soulc, and to 
l>elic and contradict whatsoever PUito saith concerning 
that ; and shal they be interdicted to doubt of it? If it be 
lawfull for Parurcius to maintaine his judgement about 
Aruspices, Orcames, Oracles and Prophecies, whereof the 
Stoikes makes no doubt at all : Wherfore shall not a wisc- 
man dare that in all things, which this man darcth in such 
as he hath learned of his Masters? Confirmed and estab¬ 
lished by the general consent of the Schoolc whereof he is 
a Sectary and a Professor? If it be a Childc that judgeth, 
he wots not what it is; if a learned man, he is fore-stalled. 
They have reserved a great advantage for themselves in 
the combat, having discharged themselves of the care how 
to shroud themselves. They care not to be beaten, so 
they may strike againc : And all Is fish that comes to net 
with them: If they overcome, your proposition halteth; if 
you. theirs is lame; if they faile they verifie ignorance, if 
you. she is verified by you ; if they prove that nothing is 
knowen, it is very well : If they cannot prove it, it is good 
alike : Ut quum in eadem re paria contrariis in parltbus 
momenta invemuntur, /acifiu 5 ab utraque parte assertio 
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sustineatur (Cic. Ibid.). So as when the same matter the 
like weight and moment is found on divers parts, we nmy 
the more easily withhold avouching on both parts. And 
they suppose to find out more easily, why a thing' is false, 
than true, and that which is not, than that which is : and 
what they belecve not, than what they beiccve. Their 
manner of speech is, / corifirme nothing: It is no more so 
than thus, or neither: I conceive it not; Apparances arc 
every where alike. The law of speaking pro or contra is 
all one. Xothing seemelh true, that may not seeme false. 
rheir Sacramentall word is, which is as nmch to 

say, as 1 hold and stir not. l^chold the burdons of their 
songs and other such like. Thcyr effects is, a pure, entire 
and absolute surceasing and suspence of judgement. They 
use their reason, to enquire and to debate; and not to slay 
and choose. Whosoever shall imagine a perpetuall con¬ 
fession of ignorance, and a judgement upriglit and without 
staggering, to what occasion soever may chance; That 
man conceives the true Phyrrhonisme. I expound this 
f.intazy as plaine as 1 can, because many deeme it hard to 
be conceived : .And the Authors themselves represent it 
somewhat obscurely and diversly. Touching the actions 
of life, in that they are after the common sort, they are 
lent and applied to natural! inclinations, to the impulsion 
and constraint of passions, to the constitutions of lawes, 
and customes, and to the tradition of arts : Xon enim nos 
Deus ista scire, sed tantummodo uti voluit (Cic. Divin. i.). 
For God would not have tis kno7v these things, hut onely 
use them. By such mcanes they suffer their common 
actions to be directed, without any conceit or judgement, 
which is the reason that I cannot well sort unto this dis¬ 
course, what is said of Pyrro. They faine him to be 
stupide and unmovablc, leading a kinde of wild and un¬ 
sociable life, not shunning to be hit with Carts, presenting 
himsclfc unto downefals, refusing to conforme himselfe to 
the lawes. It is an endearing of his discipline. Mec would 
not make himselfe a stone or a blocke, but a living, dis¬ 
coursing and reasoning man. enjoying all pleasures and 
naturall commodities, busying himselfe with, and using 
all his corporall and spirituall parts, in rule and right. 
The fantasticall and imaginary, and false privileges, whi< h 
man hath usurped unto himselfe, to sway, to appoint, 
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and to establish, he hath absolutely renounced and quit 
them. Yet is there no Sect, but is enforced to allow her 
wise Sectary, in chiefe to follow diverse thintjs nor com¬ 
prized nor perceived, nor allowed, if he will live. And if 
he take shippings, he followes his purpose, not knowing- 
whether it shall be profitable or no : and yeeldes to thi>, 
that the shippe is good, that the pilote is skilfull. and that 
the season is fit; circumstances only probable; After which 
he is bound to goe, and suffer himselfc to be removed by 
apparanecs alvvaies provided they have no expresse con¬ 
trariety in them. Hee hath a body, he hath a soulc, his 
senses urge him forward, his mind moveth him. Altliough 
he finde not this proper and singular marke of judging in 
himselfe, and that hee perceive he should not engage his 
consent, seeing some falshood may be like unto thi.s truth : 

I lee ceaselh not to (direct) the olTiccs of his life fully and 
commodiously. How many arts are there, which professc 
to consist more in conjecture, than in the science; That 
distinguish not betweenc truth and falshood, but onely 
follou seeming? There is both true and false (say they) 
and tliere are rneanes in us to sceke it out, but not to stay 
It wIkmi we toucli it. It is belter for us to suffer the order 
of the world to manage us wiiliout further inquisition. 
.A mind warranted from prejudice, hath a marvellous pre¬ 
ferment to tranquility. Afcn that sensure and cont mule 
their judges, doe tiez’cr duly suhrnit themselves unto thetn. 
How much more docile and tractable arc simple and un- 
4 urions mindes found both towards the lawes of religion 
aiul 1‘olitike decrees, than these over-vigilant and nice 
wits, teaclurrs of divine and humane causes? There is 
nothing in mans invention, wlicrein is so much likelyhood, 
()ossihilitie and profit. This representclh man bare and 
n.iked, acknowledging his naturall weakenesse, apt to 
receive from above some strange power, disfurnished of all 
liumanc knowledge, and so much the more fitle to harbour 
divine understanding, disannulling his judgement, that so 
he mav give more place unto faith : Neither misbelecving 
nor establishing any doctrine or opinion repugnant unto 
toninmn lawes and observances, humble, obedient, dls- 
4 jplinahle and studious; a swornc enemy to Hereslc, and 
bv consequence exempting biinselfc from all vaine and 
irreligious opinions, invented and brought up by false 
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Sects. It is a white sheet prepared to take from the fin^jer 
of God what form soever it shall please him to imprint 
iherin. I he more addresse and commit our selves to 
God, and reject our selves, the better it is for us. Accept 
(said Ecclesiastes) in good part things both in shew and 
taste, as from day to day they are presented unto thee, the 
rest is beyond thy knowledge. Dominus novit co/^itationcs 
hominum, (juoniam vatite sunt {I^sal. xciii. ii). The Lord 
knowes the thoughts of men, that they are vayne. See 
how of three generall Sects of Philosop'hie, two make cx- 
presse profession of doubt and ignorance; and in the third, 
which is the Dogmatists, it is easie to be discerned, that 
the greatest number have taken the face of assurance; 
onely because they could set a better countenance on the 
matter. They have not so much gone about to establish 
any certainly in us, as to shew how farre they had waded 
in seeking out the truth. Quam docti pngunt magis (juani 
norunt. II hich the learned doe rather conceit, than know. 

Tymteus, being to instruct Socrates, of what he knowcs 
of the Gods, of the world and of men, purposeth to speake 
of it, as one man to another; and that it suflicelh, if his 
reasons be as probable as another mans : For, exact reasons 
are neither in his hands, nor in any mortall man : which 
one of his Sectaries hath thus imitated: Ut potero, ex- 
plicaho: nec tamen, ut Pythius Apollo, ceria ut sint et'pxa, 
qtue dixero: sed, ut homunculus, probabilia conjecture 
sequens (Cic. Tusc. Ou. i.). As I can, / ivill explaine 
them; yet not as Apollo giving oracles, that all should bee 
certainc and set downe, that I say, hut as a meane tnan, 
who followes likelihood by his conjecture. And that upon 
the discourse of the contempt of death; a naturall ami 
popular discourse. Elsewhere he hath translated it, upon 
Plutoes very words. Si forte, de Deorum natura nrtu(fue 
mundi disserentes, minus quod habemus in animo conse- 
quimur, haud erit mirum. /hquum est enim memtnisse, et 
me, qui disseram, hominem esse, et vns qui judicetis : ut, 
st probabilia dicentur, nihil ultra requiratis (Cic. Univers.). 
It will be no marvell. if arguing of the nature of Gods and 
originall of the world, we scarsely reach to that which in 
our minde we comprehend; for it is meet we remember^ 
that both J am a man, who am to argue, and you who are 
to judge, so as you seeke no further, if J speake but things 
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Itkely. Aristotle ordinarily hoardeth us up a number of 
other opinions, and other belccfcs, that so he may compare 
lus unto it, and make us see how farre he liath j^onc 
further, and how neere he comes unto true-Iikclyhood; 
I'or truth is not judged by authoritie, nor by others testi- 
monie. And therefore did Epicurus relijjioiisly avoyd to 
alcadi^e any in his compositions. He is the Prince of 
Dogmatists, and yet we Icarnc of him, that, to know much, 
hrccdes an occasion to doubt wore. He is often scene 
seriously to shelter himselfe under so inextricable obscuritie 
that his meaninpf cannot be perceived. In effect, it is a 
Pyrrlionismc under a resolving^ forme. Listen to Ciceroes 
protestation, who doth declare us others fantasies by his 
»»\vnc. Out rcquirunt, quid de quaque rc ipsi sentiamus; 
curio':ius id fnciunl, quaw necesse est. Htpc in Philosophia 
r.it'.o, contra ownia dtsserendi nullawque rem aperte judi^ 
iftndi, profcita d Socrute. repetita ah Arccsila, confirwata 
n ('amende usque ad nostraw viget cctairm. Hi sumus, 
nut ownibus veris falsa quadam adjunctti esse dicawus, 
tanla siwtUtudine, ut in Us nulla insit eerie judicandi et 
aisenlicndi nota (Cic. Nat. Deo. i.). 7'hey that would 
know what we conceit of every thing, use wore curiosity 
than freeds. 7'his course in Philosophy to dispute against 
all things, to judge expresly of nothing, derived from 
.^iterates, rencsoed by Arcesilas, confirwed by C.Trnoades, is 
tn force till our time; we are those that ut'cr some fahhood 
enlerwixt with Ci'cry truth, attd that with such lihenesse, 
as there is rto set note in those things for nuv assuredly* 
to give judgement I'r assent. Why luuh not Aristotle 
ali^ne. but the *jreaiest numl>cr of Philosopliers affected 
flilTi nltv. unlesse it be to make the vanity of the subject 
T<* -.rev.ule. and to ammusc the curiosity of our minde, 
to feed it, by ^nawinjj so raw and bare a bone? 
(7vto»»mc/i«s affirmed, that he could never understand by 
the writinpfs of Carncades, what opinion he was of. Wlty 
h.itli Epicurus interdicted facility unto his Sectaries? And 
wherelorc Itatli Heraclitus heene surnamed oKorenost a 
dorhe wysty clowdcd fcliozv? Difliculty is a coinc, that 
wisemen make use of, as ju^Icrs doe with passe and 
rep.isse, because they will not display the vanity of 
their art, and wherewith humane foolishnessc is easily 
apaid. 
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Clarus ob obicurum linguam, magis inter inanet. 

Omnia enim stclidi magis admirantur amanique, 

Inversis qua sub verbis latitantia cernunt. 

Lucr. 1. 656. 

For his darke speech much prais'd, but of th* unwise; 

For fooles doe all still more admire and prize. 

Tliat under words turn’d topsie>turvie lies. 

Cicero reproveth some of his friends, because they were 
wont to bestow more time about Astrology, Law, Logikc, 
and Geometry, than such Arts could deserve; and diverted 
them from the devoirs of their life, more profitable and 
more honest. The Cyrenaike Philosophers equally con¬ 
temned naturall Philosophy and Logicke. Zeno in the 
beginning of his bookes of the Common-wealth declared all 
the liberall Sciences to be unprofitable. Chrysippus said 
that which Plato and Aristotle had written of Logike, they 
had written the same in jest and for exercise sake; and 
could not beleeve that ever they spake in good earnest of 
so vaine and idle a subject. Plutarhe saith the same of 
the Metaphysikes; Epicurus would have said it of Ret- 
horike, of Grammar, of Poesie, of the Mathematikes, and 
(except naturall Philosophy) of all other sciences : And 
Socrates of all; but of the Art of civill manners and life. 
Whatsoever he was demanded of any man, he would ever 
first enquire of him, to give an accompt of his life, both 
present and past : which he would seriously examine and 
judge of : Deeming all other apprentiships as subsequent^ 
and of supererogation in regard of that. Pamm tuiiti 
placeant eec lUeree qua ad virtutem doctorihus nihil pro- 
jucrunt. That learning pleaseth me but a little which 
nothing profiteth the teachers of it unto vertue. Most of 
the .'\rts have thus beene contemned by knowledge it sclfe : 
I'or they thought it not amisse to exercise their mindes in 
matters wherein was no profitable solidity. As for the rest, 
some have judged Plato a Dogmatist, others a Doubter! 
some a Dogmatist in one thing and some a Doubter, in 
another. Socrates, the fore-man of his Dialogues doth 
ever askc and propose his Disputation; yet never conclud¬ 
ing, nor ever satisfying : and saith, he hath no other 
Science, but that of opposing. Their Author Homer hath 
equally grounded the foundations of all Sects of Philo¬ 
sophy, thereby to shew, how indifferent he was which way 
we went. Some say, that of Plato arose ten diverse Sects. 
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And as I thinkc, never was instruction wavering and 
nothing avouching, if his be not. Socrates was wont to 
Siiy, that when Midwives begin once to put in practice the 
trad to make other women bring forth children, them¬ 
selves become barren. That he by the title of wise, which 
tlie gods had conferred upon him, had also in his man-like 
and rnentall love shaken off the faculty of begetting : 
Being well pleased to afford all heipe and favor to such 
as were engendrers; to open their nature, to suple tlicir 
passages, to ease the issue of their child-bearing, to judge 
thereof, to baptise the same, to foster it, to strengthetj it, 
to swathe it, and to circumcise it; exercising and handling 
his instrument at the perill and fortune of others. So is 
It with most Authors of this third kinde, as the ancients 
have well noted by the writings of .-I nuxugoraj:, Demo- 
CTitus^ l*arm€nuies^ Xcuopiuines, and others. I hey have 
a manner of writing doubtfull both in substance and intent, 
r.itlicr enpuiring than instructing ; albeit here and there, 
thov enterlacc their stile with dogmaticall cadences. And 
i*' not that as well scene in 5cnecrt, and in Plularkc? I low 


much doe thev speake sotnetimes of one face, and some- 
ij'iRS of another, for such as lookc neere unto it? Those 
V. lio reconcile Lawyers, ought hrsl to have reconciled them 
( Very one unto him'selle. Vhilo hatli (in my seeming) loved 
this manner of Bliilosophying, dialogue wise in good earn¬ 
est. that therliy he miglu more decently place in sundry 
mouthes the diversity and variation of his owne conceits. 
Dtver^h to treat of matters is a< good belter ns to 

treat them couformablv: that is to say. more copiously 
and more profitably. Let us take example by our selves. 
Delinitc sentences make the last period of dogmaticall and 
resolving S|>eech ; vet sec we. that those which our Parla- 
ments present unto our people, as the most cxemplarc 
.and fittest to nourisli in them the reverence they owe unto 
th-s dignitie csprcialv hv reason of the sutVicicncie of those 
•xrsons winch exercise the same, taking their glory, not 
hv the conclusion, which to tliem is davly. and is common 
to al judges as much as the debating of diverse, and agita¬ 
tions of contrary reasonings of law causes will admit. And 
the largest scope for reprehensions of some Plnlosoi>hcrs 
.^gainst others, draweth contradictions and diversities vyith 
,t wherein every one of them findeth hlmselfc so entangled, 
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cither by intent to shew the wavcring^ of mans mincJc above 
all matters, or igfnorantly forced by the volubllitle and in- 
comprchensibleness of all matters: What meancth this 
burdon? In a slippery and gliding place let us sxtspend our 
beliefe, For as Euripides saith, 

L,es <zuvrft dt Oieu en diverses 
Fafons, nous donnrnt des trovfrses. 

Gods workes doc travers our imaginations, 

And Crosse our workes in divers diflercnt fashions. 


Like unto that which Empedocles was wont often to 
scatter amonpst his bookes, as moved by a divine furie 
and forced by truth. No no. we feci nothing, we see 
nothing:: all things are hid from us : There is not one, that 
\ve may establish, how at d what it is : But returning to this 
holy word. Cogitationes mortalium iimid<i> el inevrtie ad 
tnventtones nostrcp, et providentup {IVisd. c. ix. j.|). The 
thoughts of mortal men are fcareful, our devices and fore¬ 
sights are uncertaine. It must not be thought strange if 
m^en disparing of the goale have yet taken pleasure in the 
chase of it; stiidic being in it selfe a pleasing occupation, 
yea so pleasing, that amid sensualities, the Stoikes forbid 
aNo that which comes from the exercise of the minde. and 
require a bridle to it, and finde intemperance in over much 
knowledge. Democritus having at his table eaten some 
hgges that tasted of hony, began presently in his minde 
to seeke out whence this unusuall sweetnes in them ml^ht 
proceed; and to be resolved, rose from the board to vPew 
the place where those figges had becne gathered. His 
maide servant noting this alteration in her master, smilingly 
said unto him, that he should no more busie himselfe about 
It: the reason was. she had laide them in a vessel! where 
hony had beene; whereat he seemed to be wroth in that 
shee had deprived him of the occasion of his inlendcd 
search and robbed his curiositie of matter to worke upon 
Away (quoth he) unto her. thou hast much offended rneel 
yet wi 1 I not omit to finde out the cause, as if it were 
naturally so. Who perhaps would not have missed to 
finde some likely or true reason, for a false and supposed 
effect. This stone of a famous and great Philosopher 
doth evidently represent unto us this studious passion 
w^hich so doth ammuse us in pursuit of things, of whose 
obtaining wee despaire. Plutarke reporteth a like example 
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of one who would nol bee resolved of what he doubted, 
l>ecause hee would not lose the pleasure hcc had in scckinjj 
it : As another, that would not have his Physitian remove 
the thirst he felt in his ague, because he would not lose 
the pleasure he tookc in quenching the same with drink¬ 
ing. est supervacua discere, quam nihil (Sr-N. 

Epist. 89 f.). It is better to learne more than -a'ce need, 
than nothing at all. Even as in all feeding, pleasure is 
alwayes alone and single; and all we take that is pleasant 
is not ever nourishing and wholesome : So likewise, what 
our mindc drawes from learning leaveth not to be voluptu¬ 
ous, although it neither nourish nor be wholesome. Note 
what their saying is : The consideration of nature 15 a food 
proper for our inindes, it raiseth and puffeth us up, it 
makes us by the comparison of heavenly and high things 
to disdaine base and low matters: the search of hidden 
and great causes is very pleasant, yea unto him that u/- 
taines nought but the reverence and fearc to judge of them, 
1 hcsc arc the very words of their profession. The vainc 
1 nage of this crazed curiositie is more manifestly scene in 
tins other example, which they for Itonour-sake Itave so 
often in their mouths. Eudoxus wished, and praid to the 


<iO(!s. that he might once view the Sunne ncerc at hand, 
to coinpreliend his forme, his greatnesse and his hcaiilie ; 
on condition he might immediately be burnt and consumed 
by it. I'hus with the price of his ownc life would l»e 
attainc a Science, whereof both use and possession shall 
therewitit hec taken from him; and for so sudden and 
fleeting knowledge, lose and forgoc all the knowledges 
he either now hath, or ever hereafter may have. 1 can 
not easily be perswaded. that Epicurus, Tlato, or Pytha- 
•-oras have sold us llicir Atomes, their Ideas, and thcjr 
Numbers for ready payn^ent. They were over wise to 
establish their articles of faith upon things so unccrtainc 
.md disputable. lUit in this obscuritie and ignorance of 
the world, each of these notable men hath endevoured to 
hrin*^ some kindo of shew or image of light; and have 
busied their mindcs about inventions that might at least 
li.tve a pleasing and wilic app.arance, provided (notwilh- 
slanding it were false) it might be maintained against con- 
trarv oppositions: Vrticuiqu<r ista pro ingemo finguntur, 
T.. nex Scicnti<F vi. These things arc conceited by every 
man as his ivit serves, not as his knowledge stretches ami 
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reaches. An ancient Phylosopher bein^ blamed for pro¬ 
fessing that Philosophie, whereof, in his judgment hoe 
made no esteeme; answered, that that was true Philo¬ 
sophizing. They have gone about to consider all, to bal- 
lance all, and have found that it was an occupation fitting 
the naturall curiositie which is in us. Some things they 
have written for the behoofe of common societie, as tlicir 
religions : And for this consideration was it reasonable, 
that they would not throughly unfold common opinions, 
that so they might not breed trouble in the obedience of 
lawes and customes of their countries. Plato treateth this 
mystcrie in a very manifest kinde of sport. For, where 
he writeth according to himselfe, he prescribclh nothing 
for certaintie : When he institutes a Law giver, he bor- 
roweth a very swaying and avouching kinde of stile : 
Wherein he boldly entermingleth his most fantasticall 
opinions; as profitable to perswade the common sort, as 
ridiculous to perswade himselfe : Knowing how apt wee are 
to receive all impressions, and chiefly the most wicked and 
I normous. And therefore is he very carefull in his lawes 
that nothing bee sung in publike but Poesies; the fabulous 
fictions of which tend to some profitable end : being so apt 
to imprint all manner of illusion in mans minde, that it is 
injustice not to feed them rather with commodious lies, 
than with lies either unprofitable or damageable. He flatly 
saith in his Common-wealth, that for the benefit of men, 
it is often necessarie to deceive them. It is easie to dis¬ 
tinguish, how some Sects have rather followed truth, and 
some profit; by which the latter have gained credit. It is 
the miserie of our condition, that often what offers it selfe 
unto our imagination for the likelyest, presents not it selfe 
unto it for the most bencficiall unto our life. The boldest 
‘icets, both Epicuriatt, Pirrhonian and new Acadernihe, 
when they have cast their acoumpt. are compelled to 
stoope to the civill law. There arc other subjects, which 
they h.Tve tossed, some on the left and some on the 
right hand, each one labouring and striving to give it 
some semblance, were it right or wrong : For, having 
found nothing so secret, whereof they have not attempted 
to speake, they arc many times forced to forge divers 
feeble and fond conjectures : Not that themselves tooke 
them for a ground-worke, nor to establish a truth, but for 
an exercise of their studle. Non tarn id sensisse, quod 
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iiicerent, quam exercere ingenia materiip difficultate videti^ 
tur voluisse. I'hey scewe not so much to have thought as 
they said, as rather ivilling to exercise their wits m the 
difficulty of the matter. And if it were not so taken, how 
should we cloke so great an inconstancie, varietic and 
vanity of opinions, which we see to have beene produced 
by these excellent and admirable spirits? As for example, 
ir/irif greater vanitie can there be, than to goe about by 
onr f>rof>ortiof\s atui conjectures to guesse at God? Arid 
to governe both him and the world according to our enpn- 
citie and la7ves ? And to use this small scantlin of sutTi- 
rienrie, which he hath pleased to impart unto our naturall 
condition, at the cost and charges of divinitie? And be¬ 
cause we cannot extend our sight so farre as his glorious 
throne, to have removed him downc to our corruption and 
miseries? Of all humane and ancient opinions concerning 
religion, I thinke that to have had more likelyhood and 
excuse, which knowledged and confessed God to be an 
inr<MTi[>rehcnsible power, chiefe beginning and pre^erxer 
of all tilings; all goodnes, all perfection; accepting in good 
part the honour and reverence which mortall men did 
yceld him, under what usage, name and manner soever it 
was. 

Jupitrr rrrum, rfgumquf, Deumijue, 

Progtruilor, gentlrixqut. 

Almightie Jovr. is parent said to be 

Of things, of Kings, of Ciorfs. both he and she. 

This zeale hath universally beene regarded of heaven 
\x ith a gentle and gracious eye. All Policies have re.apcd 
some fruit by llicir devotion : Men. and impious actions 
have cverv xvltere had correspondent events. Ile.-.llien 
histories acknoxx ledge dignitie, order, jusliec, prodigies, 
.md oracles, employed for their benefit and insirviction, in 
their fabulous religion : God of his mercy daining pernd- 
venture. to foster by his temporall blessings the budding 
.'ind tender beginnings of such a brute knowledge, as 
naturall reason gave them of him, athwart the false images 
of their dcludiiig tireames : Not only false, but impious 
and injurious arc those, which man hath forged and de¬ 
viser! by his oxvne invention. And of al religions Saint 
Paul found in credit at /Ifheni. that which they had con- 
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sccrated unto a certaine hidden and unknowne divinitic, 
seemed to be most excusable, Pythagoras shadowed the 
truth somewhat neercr, judgeing that the knowledge of 
this first cause and Ens entiuni must be undefined, without 
any prescription or declaration. That it was nothing else 
but the extreme indevour of our imagination, toward per¬ 
fection. every one amplifying the Idea thereof according 
to his capacitie. But if Numa undertooke to conforme the 
devotion of his people to this project, to joync the same to 
a religion meerly mentall, without any prefixl object or 
materiall mixture, he undertooke a matter to no use. 
A/iin? minde could never be maintained, if it were still 
fiotirig up and downe in this infinite deepe of shapeles con~ 
ceils. They must be framed unto her to some image, 
according to her model. The majesty of God hath in some 
sort suffered it selfe to be circumscribed to corporall limits : 
Ilis supernaturall and celestiall Sacraments beare signes of 
our terrestrUill condition. His adoration is exprest by 
ofTiccs and sensible words; for, it is man that beleeveth 
and praicth. I omit other arguments, that are emplycd 
about this subject. But I could hardly be made beleeve, 
that the sight of our Crucifixes, and pictures of that pittiful 
torment, that the ornaments and ceremonious motions in 
our Churches, that the voyces accomodated and suted to 
our thoughts-devotions, and this stirring of our senses, 
doth not greatly inflame the peoples soules, with a religious 
passion of wonderous beneficiall good. Of those, to which 
they have given bodies, as necessity required amid this 
generall blindnesse; as for me, I should rather have taken 
part with those who worshipped the Sunne. 

— ia lumi^re commuti^^ 

L^cptl du monde: €t si Dirn au chef portc des yeux, 

Les rayons du Solril sotit scs yrux radieux. 

Out donnent vie d tous, nous tnaintiennent et ffardent, 

Ht les faicts des humcins cn ce rnondc regardent * 

Ce heau^ ct grartd Soleit, qui nous fait Us saysons, 

Seton quUl entre ou sort dc ses dome maysous : 

Qui remptit runiifcrs de ses vertus cognues, 

Qui d'un tfoiet de ses yeux nous dtssipe Us nues: 
l/est>rit^ l*ame du monde, ardant et flamboyant^ 

En la coufce d*un jour tout le del tournoyant, 

Flpin d'imfftense grandeur, rorxd, vagabond et ferme : 

Lequet tient dessoubs luy tout le monde pour teftne, 

En repos sans repos, aysif, et sans sejout. 

Fils aisfie de nature, et le pert du jour. 

II H 
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1 h« common 

The worids c)c ; ai.d if CMid bcare eyes in his cheeJe head, 

His most respirnderii eyes, the Sunne-beames may be said, 
Whuh unto all jjive life, which us maintaine and f^uard, 

And in this world of men, the workes of men rej».ird, 

Ihis ijreai, this beauteous bunne, which us our seasons n.akci. 
As in twelve luiuves he, ingresse or cjjres'se takes; 

VK'lio with his Wfiues knowne, doth til) this universe 
one east of hi\ eyes doth us all clowds disperse, 
fill* spirit, and the souk* ol this world, flaming, burning, 
Kauiul about heav'n in course of one dayes journey turning. 

Of irndlessc greatnesse full, round, moveable and 'fa>t : 

Who all tlie world I'or bounds beneath hiinselfe bath pla’-lt 
In rest, without rest, and stall niorc staid, wilhiiut Stay, 

Of Nature th’ eldest Childe, and father of the day. 


Forasmuch as besides this fjrcatncsse and niatchlcssc 
beautic of his, it is ll>c only "lorious piece of this vaste- 
worlds-framc, which wc f)orcciN'c to be furtliest from us : 
And by that mcanc so little known, as they are pardon- 
nhln. that entered into admiration, and reverence of it. 
Thales, who was the first to enquire and findc out this 
matter, esteemed God to bee a spirit, who made all thinj^s 
of water. Ana.xittianiicr thouglit the Gods did dy, and 
were new borne at divers seasons: and that the \iorlds 


were infinite in number. Aniivim^nffs deemed the ayre to 
he a f»od. whicli was created imn^ense, a»>d ahvaies rno\- 
inj'. .1 Ma.v.i^oru.« was the first that held the description 
and manner of all thinjrs, to be directctl by the power and 
reason of a spirit infinit. Alcttirrott liath ascrib<*d Divinity 
unto the Sunne, unto the Moone, unto Stars, and unto the 


Soule. Pytha^orax hath made God, a spirit dispersed 
throiufh the Nature of all thini^s. whence our souk s are 
tlerivrd. I^jrturniJcx, a Circle circumpassinj; the heavens, 
and by the heat of li.k'ht ttiainlalninjj the world. EmpC‘ 
ifoi fes said, the foure Natures, w hereof all thinjrs are made, 
to be <io(Is. Prtftacoras, that he had nothinfj to say. 


wiiitlier they were or were not, or what they were. 
hrnux'rilus would somctinies say, that the imaj^es and 


i-ir 


circuitions were Gods, and otherlinies this N.Uure, 


which (lisf)rrsetil tliese imagfcs ; and then our know ledgfc 
ami lntel!i;:enre. I'hito scattereth his beliefc after diverse 
s( :r.I)lanct In his Tymeus, he saith, that the world^- 
fathrr could not be named. In his Cawc.s, that his bcinir 
must not be enquired after. And elsc-where in the said 
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bookes, he niaketh the world, the heaven, the starres, the 
earth and our soules, to be Gods; and besides, admitteth 
those that by ancient institutions have beene received in 
every Common-wealth. Xenophon reporleth a like differ¬ 
ence of Socrates his discipline. Sometimes lliat (iods 
forme ought not to be inquired after; then he makes him 
infer, that the Sunne is a God, and the Soule a God : other- 
times, that there is but one, and then more. Speusippns 
Nephew unto Plato, makes God to be a certaine power, 
governing all things, and having a soulc. Aristotle saith 
sometimes that it is the spirit, and sometimes the world ; 
othertimes he appoynteth another ruler over this world, and 
sometimes he makes God to be the heat of heaven. A'eno- 
crates makes eight; five named amongst the planets, the 
sixth composed of all the fixed starres, as of his owne 
members; the seaventh and eight, the Sunne and the 
Moonc. Heraclides Ponticus doth but roame among his 
opinions, and in fine depriveth God of sense, and maks 
him remove and transchange himsclfe from one form to 
another; and then saith, that is both heaven and eartli. 
I heophra'itus in all his fantazics wandereth still in like 
irresolutions, attributing the worlds superintendency now 
to the intelligence, now to the heaven, and now to the 
starres. Strata, that it is Nature having power to 
engender, to augment and to diminish, without forme or 
sense. Zeno, the naturall Lawc, commaunding the good, 
and prohibiting the evil; which Laue is a breathing crea¬ 
ture; and removeth the accustomed (iods, Jupiter, Juno 
and Vesta. Diogenes .4polloniates, that it is Age. Xeno¬ 
phanes makes God, round, seeing, hearing not breathing, 
and having nothing common with humane Nature. Aristo 
deemeth the forme of God to bee incomprehensible, and 
depriveth him of senses, and wotteth not certainely 
whether he bee a breathing soulc or something else. 
Cleanthes, sometimes reason, othertimes the World, now 
the soule of Nature, and otherwhilc the supreme heat, 
enfoulding and containing all. Persceus Zenoes disciple 
hath bccne of opinion, that they were surnamed Gods, who 
had brought some notable good or benefit unto humane 
life, or had invented profitable things. Chrysippus made 
a confused huddle of all the foresaid sentences, and 
amongst a thousand formes of the Gods, which he faineth, 
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hce also acconipteth those men that are immortalized. 
Diagoras and Theodorus, flatly denyed, that there were 
anic Gods: Epicurus makes the Gods, bri^ht-shininjj, 
transparent and perflable» placed as it were belweene two 
h'orts, betweene two Worlds, safely sheltered from all 
blowcs, invested with a humane shape, and with our 
members, which unto them arc of no use. 

Ego Deum genus esse semper Just, et Jicum cu lilum, 

Sed COS non curare opinor, quid ogat humonum genus. 

Ess., CiCE. [)iv. ii. 

I stilt (houn^ht and wil say. of Gods (here is a kinde ; 

But wh.'\( our ntankindc doth, 1 thinke they nothing minde. 


Trust to your Philosophic, boast to have hit the naile 
on the head ; or to have found out the bcaiic of this Cake, 
to sec this coilc and hurly-burly of so many Philosophical 
wits. riie trouble or confusion of worldly sha()es and 
formes lialh rotten this of mee, that customes and con* 
ccipts dilTerinj' from mine, doe not so much dislike me, as 
instruct me; and at what tiuie I conferre or compare them 
together, they doc not so much puffe me up with pride, as 
humble me with lowlincssc. And each other choyce, 
except that which commeth from the expresse hand of 
God. secnicth to me a choyce of small prerogative or cott- 
se(|iienc:e. The worlds policies are no lessc contrary one 
to another in this subject, than the schooles : W’herby \*.e 
mav learne, that Fortune herself is no more divers, chang¬ 
ing and variable, than our reason, nor more blindc and in- 
considerat. 'Ihings most unknowne arc fittest to hec 
deified. Wherefore, to make gods of our selves (as 


.uuiquitic hath done.) it exceeds the extreme wenknesse of 
discourse. I would rather have folowed those that wor¬ 
shipped the Serpent, the Dogge and the Oxc. forsomuih 
.as their Nature, and being is least knownc to us; and 
wc mav more lawfully imagine what wc list of those beasts 
and ascribe extraordinarie faculties unto them. But to 
have made Gods of our condition, whose imperfections we 
should know, and to have attributed desire, cholcr. 
revciv'C, marriages, generation, alliances, love and jeal- 
tnisierour llmbcs and our bones, our infirmities, our plea- 
sure^. our deathes, and our Sepulchres unto them, hath of 
MC(<■s^iry protecdod from a meere and egregious sottish- 
m sse, or drunkennesse of mans w it. 
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Qu<r procul usque adeo divino ab numine distant, 
luque Deum nutnero qua sint indigna videri. 

Lucr. V. 133. 

Which from Divinity so distant are. 

To stand in ranke of Gods unworthy farre. 

Forma:, Oftates, ves/itus, omatus noti sunt: genera, con- 
jugia, cognationes, omniaque troducta ad similitudinem 
imbecillitatis humance: nam el perturbatis animis indu- 
cuntur, accipimus enitn Deorttm cupiditates, tsgritudincs, 
iracundias. Their shapes, their ages, their apparrell, their 
furnitures are knou'en; their kindes, their marriages, their 
kindred, arid all translated to the likenesse of mans wcok^ 
nesse: For they are also brought in with mindes much 
troubled: for we reade of the lustfulnesse, the grievings, 
the angrinesse of the Gods. As to have ascribed Divinity, 
not only unto faith, vertue, honour, concord, liberty, 
victory and piety; but also unto voluptuousnesse, fraud, 
death, envy, age and misery; yea unto fcarc, unto ague, 
and unto evill fortune, and such other injuries and wrongs 
to our fraile and transitory life. 

Quid juvat hoc, tcmplis nostros inducere mores? 

O curvte in terris animet et calestium inanesi 

pRns. 5 at. ti. 63. 61. 

What boots it, into Temples to bring manners of our kindes? 

O crooked soules on earth, and void of heavenly mindes. 

The /Egyptians with an impudent wisdome forbad upon 
paine of hanging, that no man should dare to say, that 
Serapis and Isis their Gods, had whilome beene but men, 
when ail knew they had beene so. And their images or 
pictures drawne with a finger a crosse their mouthes im¬ 
ported (as Varro saith) this misterious rule unto their 
priests, to conceale their mortall off-spring, which by a 
necessary reason disanuiled all their veneration. Since 
man desired so much to equal! himselfe to Ciod, it had 
beene better for him (saith Cicero,) to draw those divine 
conditions unto himselfe, and bring them downe to earth, 
than to send his corruption, and place his misery above 
in heaven : but to take him aright, he hath divers waves, 
and with like vanitie of opinion, done both the one and 
other. When Philosophers blazon and display the 
Hierarchy of their gods, and to the utmost of their skill 
endevour to distinguish their alianecs, their charges, and 
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their powers. I caiinot beleeve they speake in g'ood 
earnest when Plato decyphrelh unto us the orchard of 
I'liilo, and the commodities or corporall paines, which even 
after the mine and consumption of our body, waite for 
us, and applycih them to the apprehension or feeling we 
have in this life. 

SfKfCti ctlilfti colics, et v^yrtxa cif€utn 

Sytva cuTiT ipsa in morte retinquxint. 

\’|RC. /Iin VI. ^43. 

Thom paths aside conchaa niir^h* Ijiovc 

Shades them round ; cares in dcach doe noi remove, 

\V lien Mahomet promiselh unto his followers a paradise 
all tapistred, adorned with gold and precious stones, 
peopled with exceeding beauteous damsels, stored with 
wines and singular cates. 1 well perceive they are but 
scoffers, w'hich sute and apply themselves unto our fool* 
ishnesse, thereby to enhonny and allure us to these 
opinions and hopes litting our morlall appetite. Hven so 
are some of our men falne into like errours by promising 
unto themselves after their resurrection a lerreslriall and 
temporal) life, accompanied with al sorts of pleasures and 
worldly commodities. Shall \vc thinke that who 

had so heavenly conceptions, and was so well acquainted 
with Divinity, as of most he purchased the surname of 
Dlvintr, was ever of opinion, that man (this sccly and 
wretched creature man) had any one thing in him, which 
might in any sort be applied, and sutc<l to this incompre¬ 
hensible and unspeakable power? or ever imagined, that 
our languishing liold-fasls were capal>le, or the vertuc of 
our nnclerst.anding of force, to participate or be partakers, 
eitlu-f of the blessednesse, or clcrnall punishment? He 
ought in the hehalfe of humane reason be answered : If 
the pleasures, thou promisest us in the otlier life, are such 
as 1 have felt here below, they have nothing in them com- 
moil with infinity. If all my five naturall senses were 
even surcharged with joy and gl.adnesse. and mv smile 
possessed with all the contents and delights, It could 
possibly desire or hope for (and wc know what it cither 
c.m uish or hope for) yet were [it] nothing. If there bee 
anv thing that Is mine, then is there nothing that is Divine; 
if it be nothing else, but what may appertame unto this 
our present condition, it may not be accounted of. All 
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viortall mens contentment is mortall. The acknowledging^ 
of our parents, of our children and of our friends, if it 
cannot touch, move or tickle us in the other world, if we 
still take hold of such a pleasure, we continue in Terrestrial 
and transitorie commodities. We can not worthily con¬ 
ceive of these high, mysterious, and divine promises; if 
wee can but in any sort conceive them, and so imagine 
them aright; they must be thought to be inimaginable, 
unspeakcable and incomprehensible, and absolutely and 
perfectly other than those of our miserable experience. 
No eye can behold, (saith Saint Paul) The hop that God 
prepareth for his elect, nor can it possibly enter the heart 
of man (i Cor. ii. 9), And if to make us capable of it 
(as thou saith Plato by thy purifications) our being is re¬ 
formed and essence changed, it must be by so extreme 
and universall a change, that according to Philosophical! 
doctrine, we shall be no more our selves : 

Hector erat tunc cum bello certabat, at ille 
Tractus db yEmottio non erat Hector equo. 

Ovir>. TfiJt. iii. El. xi. ij. 

Hector he was, when he in fi^hi us'd force; 

Hector he was not. drawne by th’ enemies horse, 

it shall be some other thingi that shall receive these 
recompcnccs. 

—quod mutatur, dissolvitur, interit ergo: 

Traftciuntur enim partes atque ordine migrant. 

Lucr. iii. 781. 

What is ch.-^ng’d, is dissolved, therefore dies : 

Transhited parts in order fall and rise. 

For, in the Metempsychosis, or transmigration of soules 
of Pythagoras, and the change of habitation, which he 
imagined the soules to make; shall we thinke that the Lion 
in whom abideth the soule of Ccesar, doth wed the pas¬ 
sions which concerned Cessar, or that it is hcc? And 
if it were hcc, those had some reason, who debating this 
opinion against Plato, object that the sonne might one day 
bee found committing with his mother under the shape of a 
Mules body, and such like absurdities. And shall wee 
imagine, that in the transmigrations which are made from 
the bodies of some creatures into others of the same kind, 
the new succeeding-oncs arc not other, than their prede¬ 
cessors were? Of a Phenixes cinders, first (as they say) is 
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en§:cn<lred a worme and then another Phenix t who can 
iniaj'inc that this second Phenix be no other and different 
from the first? Our Silk-worines are scene to dye and 
tiien to wither drie, and of that body breedeth a Butter- 
flic, and of that a worme, were it not ridiculous to thinke, 
the same to be the first Silke-worm? what hath once lost 
his bein^, is no more. 

Sec si materiiint nostratn cotlegefit ettas 

Post obitum, ruTSunKjiie redegetit, tit site nune est 

Alqtie iteruni nobis ftiertnt data 

/VrftMt'dl qtiidquani tamcn ad nos id iittoque facttt>n, 
Intcrtupta semcl cum sit reptfentu) nostra. — Ibid. 890. 

If time fihould ret^ollcct, when life is pa^t, 

Our sluffe. and it replace, as now tis plac’l, 

And lifjht of I'f* were granted us againe. 

^V^ nothing would that deed to us pertaine, 

W’hrn interrupted wrre our turne againe. 

And l^lato, when in another place thou saist, that it shall 
be the spirituall part of man that shall enjoy the recom- 
pences of the other life, thou tellest of things of as small 
likely-hood. 

.Srthrrt avu/itr radieibus nl nequtt ullam 
Dtsticcre iPse oculus tern seorsum corpore toto. 

Ibid. sSo. 

F'v’n as no eve, by th' root's pull'd-out can see 
Ought in whole body sevftall to bee. 

For, by this reckonintj, it sliall no longer be man, nor 
consequently us, to whom this enjoying shall appertaine; 
for we are built of two principall essential! parts, the 
.separation of uhieh. is the death and consummation of our 
being. 

lutiT rnim jncta rst t'ltai Crtujrt vageque 

Deerrarunt rnoliis ob senstbtts otntifS.—^Jbtd. 9®3* 

A pause of life is interpos'd; from sense 
All motions straied arc, f.ir wandring thence. 

we doe not say. that man suflereth, when the wormes gnaw 
his body and limbs whereby he lived, and that the earth 
consiimcth them. 

Kt nthii hoe ad nos. qui coitu (onjugioqtie 

Corporis atque anitnir eon\islitnus uniter o/*/!.—/bid. fcS8. 

This nought concern’s us, who ccnsist of union. 

Of minde and body joyn'd in meet conmmnic n. 
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Moreover, upon what ground of tlicir justice, can the 
Gods reward man and be thankfull unto him after his 
death, for his good and vortuous actions, since themselves 
addressed and bred them in him? And wherefore are they 
offended, and revenge his vicious deeds, when themselves 
have created him with so defective a condition, and tliat 
but with one twinkling of their will, they may hinder him 
from sinning? Might not Epicurus with some shew of 
humane reason object that unto Plato, if he did not often 
shrowd himselfe under this sentence; That it is unpossible 
by mortall nature to establish any certainty of the im¬ 
mortal]. Shee is ever straying, but especially when she 
mcdleth with divine matters. Who fccles it more 
evidently than we? For, although we have ascribed unto 
her assured and infallible principles, albeit wee enlighten 
her steps with the holy lampe of that truth, which God 
hath beene pleased to impart unto us, we notwithstanding 
see daily, liow little soever she stray from the ordinary 
path, and that she start or stragle out of the way, traced 
and measured out by the Church, how soone she loseth, 
entangleih and confoundeth her selfe; turning, tossing and 
floating up and downe, in this vast, troublesome and 
tempestuous sea of mans opinions, without restraint or 
scope. So soone as she loseth this high and common 
way, shee divideth and scaltereth her selfe a thousand 
diverse wayes. Man can be no other than he is, nor 
imagine but according to his capacity: It is greater pre¬ 
sumption (saith Plutarch) in them that are but men, to 
attempt to reason and discourse of Gods, and of demi- 
Gods, than in a man mccrly ignorant of musicke, to judge 
of those that sing ; or for a man, that was never in warres, 
to dispute of Armes and warre, presuming by some light 
conjecture, to comprehend the effects of an art altogether 
beyond his skill. As I thinke, Antiquity imagined it did 
something for divine Majesty, when shee compared the 
same unto man, attiring her with his faculties, and enrich¬ 
ing her with his strange humours, and most shameful! 
necessities : offering her some of our cates to feed upon, 
and some of our dances, mummeries, and enterludes to 
make her merry, with our clothes to apparrell her; and our 
houses to lodge her, cherishing her with the sweet odors 
of incense, and sounds of musicke, adorning her with gar- 
n—*4^ 
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Isnds and flowers, and to draw her to our vicious passion, 
to flatter her justice with an inhumane revenge, gladding 
her with the mine and dissipation of things created and 
preserved by her. As 'I iberitts Sempronius^ who for a 
sacrifice to t «/can, caused the rich spoiles and armes, 
which he had gotten of his enemies in Sardi7iia, to be 
burned : And Puk/ut ^milius, those he had obtained in 
Miiccdoniaf to A/arj and ^lincrva. And Alexander com- 
rning to the Ocean of India, cast in favour of Thetix many 
groat rich vessels of gold into the Sea, replenishing more¬ 
over her Altars with a butcherly slaughter, not oncly of 
innocent beasts, but of men, as diverse Nations, and 
amongst the rest, ours were wont to doc. And I thinke 
none hath beene exempted from shewing the like Essayes. 

— 5 wtmon^ crealos 

Quatuiir htc juvenet, totidem, quos tdueat Ufi’ns, 
itvenles rof tl, inferias quos immolet umbris. 

\’|RC. Ain. 1. 517. 

Foure young-men borne of 5 u/nto. and foure more 
Whom IJft-ns bred, he living over-bore, 

\\ horn he to his dead friend 
A i-.icrifite might s«'nd. 

The Getes deeme themselves immortal), and their death 
but the beginning of a journey to llicir God Zaniolxis. 

I rom five to five ycarcs, they dispatch some one .'imong 
themselves toward him, to require him of ncccssarie 
things. This deputy of theirs is chosen by lots; And the 
manner to dispatch him, after they have by word of moutii 
instructed him of his charge, Is that amongst tliosc \\ liich 
assist his election, three hold so many javelins upright, 
upon which the others by niccrc strength of armes, tlirow 
Iiiin ; if he cliancc to sticke upon them in any mortall place, 
and that he dye suddenly, it is to them an assured argu- 
incnl of divine favour ; but if he escape, they deeme him 
a wi< ked and execrable man, and then chuse another, 
.t »?ie.'/ris mother unto Xerxex^ being become aged, caused 
.jt one time 14. young striplings of the noblest houses of 
Persia (following the religion of her countric) to be buried 
.dl alive, thereby to gratific some God of under earth. 

1 \cn at this tlay the Idols of Tewi.vifnn are cimented with 
the hloud of young children, and love no sacrifice but of 
such infant and pure soules : Oh justice greedy of the bloud 
of innoccncic. 
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Tantum reltf^io potuit suaJere ma/orum.—>-LuCR. i. loa. 

Religion so much mischeefe could 
Perswade. where it much better should. 

The Carthaginians were wont to sacrifice their owne 
children unto Safurne, and who had none, was faine to 
buy some : and their fathers and mothers were enforced 
in their proper persons, with chcerefull and pleasant coun¬ 
tenance to assist that office. It was a strange conceit, 
with our owne affliction to goe about to please and appay 
divine goodnesse. As the Lacedemonians, who flattered 
and wantonized their Diaua, by torturing of yong boyes, 
whom often in favour of her they caused to be whipped 
to death. It was a savage kinde of humor, to thinke to 
gratifie the Architect with the subversion of his architec¬ 
ture : and to cancel the punishment due unto the guillie, 
by punishing the guiltles, and to imagine that poore 
Iphigenia, in the port of /lull’s, should by her death and 
sacrifice discharge and expiate, towards God, the Grecians 
armie of the offences, which lliey had committed. 

Et /(islu nubetiji tempofe in ipso 

//ci 5 liu contidrrrt mactalu mu‘sta parentis. —/bid. 99. 

bhe, a chaste offring. griev'd incestiiously 
By fathers stroke, when she should wed, to dye. 

And those two noble and generous soules of the Detii. 
father and sonne, to reconcile, and appease the favour of 
the Gods, towards the Romanes affaires, should headlong 
cast their bodies athwart the thickest throng of their 
enemies. Qtta fuit tanta Deorum tniquitas, ui placiiri 
populo Romano non possint, nisi tales viri occidissent ? 
JVhat injustice of the Gods was so great, as they could not 
be appeased, unlesse such men perished? Considering 
that it lies not in the offender to cause himselfe to be 
whipped, how and when he list, but in the judge, who 
accomptclh nothing a right punishment, except the torture 
he appointeth; and cannot impute that unto punishment, 
which is in the free choice of him that suffereth. The 
divine vengeance presupposeth our full dissent, for his 
justice and our paine. And ridiculous was that humor of 
Polycrates, the Tyrant of Samos, who to interrupt the 
course of his continuall happinessc, and to rccompencc it, 
cast the richest and most precious jewell he had into the 
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Sea, dccming^ that by this purposed mishap he should 
satisfic the revolution and vicissitude of fortune; which to 
deride his folly, caused the very same jewel, being found 
in a flshes-bclly, to returnc to his hands againc. And to 
\\hat purpose are the manglings and dismembrings of the 
( orybantes, of the Aftrnades, and now a dayes of the 
Mahumetans, who skar, and gash their faces, their 
stoinackc and their limbes, to gratifie their prophet; see¬ 
ing the offence consisteth in the will, not in the breast, 
nor eyes, nor in the genitories, health, shoulders, or throat? 
Tantus est perturbatir mentis et sedihus stiis puha; juror, 
ut sic Dii placeniuT, quemadmodum ne homines quidetyi 
siTviunt (Ai;g. Civ. Dei, vi. c. lo). So great is the fury 
of a troubled minde put from the state it should be in, as 
the (fods must be so pacified, as even men would not be 
so outragious. This natural] contexture doth by her use 
not only respect us, but also the service of God, and other 
mens : it is injustice to make it miscarie at our pleasure, 
as under what pretence soever it be to kill our selves. It 
seemeth to be a great cowardise and manifest treason, to 
abuse the stupide and corrupt the servile functions of the 
l)ody, to spare the diligence unto the soule how to direct 
tliem according unto reason. Ubi iratos Dcos (iment, qui 
SIC propitios habere merentur. In rcgice libidinis 7'tdup- 
tatem cusirati sunt quidam; sed nemo sibi, ne vir csset, 
lubcnte Domino, manus intulii {Ibid, e .S'enec.). 117ft're 
are they afeard of Gods anger, who in such sort deserve 
to ha7'c his favour; some have hecne gucldcd for Princes 
lustfuU pleasure: but no man at the Lords command, hath 
laid hattds on himsclfe, to be lesse than a man. Tlius did 
they replenisli their religion and stuffe it wuth divers bad 
efferls. 

Sa'flUS oUtrt 

ffeligic pfpffit scflefosa attiuc %mpiQ facta. —Luk, i. 

Rchqion h.'^th ofr eiincs in former times 

ilrcd execrable (acts, ungodly crimes. 

Now' can nothing of ours, in what manner soever, be 
either compared or referred unto divine nature, that doth 
not blemish or defile the same with as much imperfection. 
How can this infinit beauty, power and gocxincs admit any 
correspondencic or similitude with a thing so base and 
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abject as we are, without extreme interest and manifest 
dero^jation from his divine greatnesse? Infirtnum Dei 
fortius est hominibus; et stultum Dei sapientius est hotui- 
tiibus (i’ Cor. i. 25 ). The weaknesse of God is stronger 
ihtin men: and the foolishnesse of God is wiser than men. 
Stilpo the Philosopher, being demanded, whether the Gods 
rejoyce at our honours and sacrifices; you are indiscreet 
(said he) let us withdraw our selves apart, if you speake of 
such matters. Notwithstanding we prescribe him limits, 
we lay continuall siege unto his power by our reasons. 
(I call our dreames and our vanities reason, with the 
disoensation of Philosophy, which saith, that both the foole 
and the wicked doe rave and dote by reason; but that it 
is a reason of severall and particular forme) we will sub¬ 
ject him to the vaine and weake apparences of our under¬ 
standing : him who hath made both us and our knowledge. 
Because nothing is made of nothing : God was not able to 
frame the world without matter. What? hath God de¬ 
livered into our hands the keyes, and the strongest wards 
of his infinit puissance? Hath he obliged himseUe not to 
exceed the bounds of our knowledge? Suppose, oh man, 
that licrein thou hast bcene able to marke some signes of 
his effects : Thinkest thou, he hath therein employed all 
he was able to doe, and that he hath placed all his formes 
and Ideas, in this pcece of worke? Thou secst but the 
order and policie of this little little Cell wherein thou art 
placed : The question is, whether thou scest it : His 
divinity hath an infinit jurisdiction far beyond that : This 
peece is nothing in respect of the whole. 

—oynnia cum cctlo tcftaqut manque, 

Sil sunt ad summam summai totius omnem.—LUCR. vi. 67s* 

All things that are» with hcav'n» with Sca» and land. 

I'o th* whole summe of th’ whole summe, as nothing stand. 

This law thou alcagest is but a municipall law, and thou 
knowest not what the universal! is ; Tic ihv selfe unto that. 
/Whereto thou are subject, but tie not him; he is neither 
thy companion, nor thy brother, nor thy fellow Citizen, 
nor thy copesmate. If he in any sort have communicated 
himselfe unto thee, it is not to debase himselfe, or stoopc 
to thy smalnessc, nor to give thee the controulment of his 
power. Mans body cannot soare up unto the clouds, tliis 
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Is for iljce. The Sunne uncessaiUly s^ucth his ordinary 
course: 1 he bounds af the Seas and of tlie earth cannot 
be confounded : I he water is ever Ikelin^, wavering:, and 
without firmcncsse : A wall without breach or flaw, im- 
j.ienetrable unto a solid body : Man cannot preserve his life 
amidst the Haines, he cannot corporally be both in heaven 
and on earth, and in a titousand places tog^cthcr and at 
once. It is for thee that he hath made these rules; it is 
tho\i they take hold off. He hath testified unto Christians, 
that when ever it pleased him he hath out gone them all. 
And in truth, omnipotent as 1)C is, wherefore should he 
have restrained his forces unto a limited measure? In 
favour of whom should he have renounced his privilege? 
Thy reason hath in no one other thing more Hkely-hood 
and foundation, than in that which perswadeth thcc a 
plurality of worlds. 

Tettamque ci sclcfn, itintirti, c<rtfra qu^ 

Soft e$S^ uftico, S(d fitmicTo inriNrM^fo/t. 

/^id. ii. Yf* 04 . 

The enrlh, Sunn^, ihc Moono. tho sen nnd nil 
In nijnil;cr nuinhcrl# not one (hey call. 

The famousesi wits of former ages have bciceved it, yea 
and sonic of our moderne, as forced thereunto by the 
apparance of humane reason. For as mucli as whatsoever 
wc see in this vast worlds frame, there is no one thing 
alone, single and one : 

— ijnn in 5nrntn<i res rtuHo stS urri]» 

Unicn qufc et umca sol*iquc creical :^lbid loSb. 

W’li^Tcns in fjonernn sumnie, i^oihing is oor, 

1*0 be bred only on*', grow only one, 

and that all sevcrall kindcs are multiplied in some number: 
Whereby it seemeth unlikely, ih-at ('*od hath framed this 
peece of worke alone without a fellow; and that the matter 
of this forme hath wholly becnc spent in this only 
ItuHriJHUUi ; 

Quaff ftiiim nl'ftif ftiam talfs fatentf nteessf fst, 

F'-St' n/r-M i>icJf«Tiai, 

liic fit nl-iilo contf-l,-xn .iiirrrj .J^thcr .—/fciJ I0“3. 

Whrrrfore you must mnfo.ir. .iijiiinp nn.iinr, 

Of rn;itt*T such Itk^* irr»-rtn{»s raigno 

As fhi-;. Ih<-sc skies in eri.<|y conC.iinc. 

Namely, if it be a brcatliing creature, as it's motions 
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make it so likely, that Plato assureth it, and divers of ours 
cither adirme it, or dare not inipu^ne it; no more than this 
old opinion, that the Heaven, the Starres, and other 
members of the World, are creatures composed both of 
body and soule; mortall in respect of their composition, 
but immortall by the Creators decree. Now, if there be 
divers worlds, as Democritus^ Epicurus, and well necre all 
Philosophy hath thought; what know wee, wl)elher the 
principles and the rules of this one concerne or touch like¬ 
wise the others? Haply they have another semblance and 
another policie. Epicurus imagineth them cither like or 
unlike. We see an infinite difference and varietie in this 
world, only by the distance of places. There is neither 
Come, nor Wine; no nor any of our beasts seene in that 
new Corner of the World, which our fathers have lately 
discoverer! : .-Ml things differ from ours. And in the old 
time, marke but in how many parts of the world, they had 
never knowledge nor of Bacchus nor of Ceres. If any 
credit may be given unto Plinie or to Herodotus, there is 
in some places a kinde of men that have very little or no 
resemblance at all with ours. And there be mungrell and 
ambiguous shapes, betweenc a humane and brutish Nature. 
Some Countries there are, where men are borne headlesse, 
with eyes and mouthes in their breasts; where all are 
Hermaphrodites; where they creep on all foure; Where 
they have but one eye in their forehead, and heads more 
like unto a dog than ours : \\ here from the Navill downc- 
wards they are halfe fish, and live in the water; Where 
women are brought a bed at five yeares of age, and live 
but eight; Where their heads and the skin of their browes 
are so hard, that no yron can pierce them, but will rather 
turne edge; Where men never have beards. Other Nations 
there are, that never have use of fire; Others, whose 
sperme is of a blacke colour. What shall we speake of 
them, who naturally change themselves into Woolvcs, into 
Coulis, and then into ^len againc? .And if it bee (as 
Plutark saith) that in some part of the Indiacs, there are 
men without mouthes, and who live only by the smell of 
certaine sweet odours; how many of our descriptions be 
then false? Hee is no more risible; nor perhaps capable 
of reason and socictie : The direction and cause of our in¬ 
ward frame, should for the most part be to no purpose. 
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Nforeover, how many things are there in our knowledge, 
that oppugne these goodly rules, which we have allotted 
and prescribed unto Nature? And we undertake to joync 
(»od himselfe unto her. How many things doe we name 
miraculous and against Nature? Each man and every 
Nation doth it according to the measure of his ignorance. 
How many hidden proprieties and quintessences doc we 
daily discover? For us to goe according to Nature, is 
but to follow according to our understanding, as far as it 
can follow, and asmuch as we can perceive in it. What¬ 
soever is beyond it, is monstrous and disordred. By this 
accompt all shall then be monstrous, to the wisest and 
most suilicient; for even to such, humane reason hath 
perswaded, that she had neither ground nor footing, no 
not so much as to warrant snow to be while : And 
/t Ma.vagoni.? said, it was blacke; Whether there be any 
thing or nothing; Whether there be knowledge or ignor¬ 
ance; \\’liich Metrodorus (hius denied, that any man might 
say. Or whether wc live, as Euripides seemeth to doubt, 
and call in question, whether the life wc live be a life or 
no, or whether that which we call death be a life: 

Tif 5' »« roi^' d KtHXtjrai Baytty, 

T6 in*’ OyfftTKtty tan ; — Pl.AT. (’‘’re. ex Eurip. 

Who knrtwes if thus to live, be c.tlled dc.'ith, 

Arul if it be to dye, thtis to draw breath? 


.And not without apparencc. For, wliorefore doe wc 
from that instant take a title of being, which is but a 
twinckling in the infmil course of an cternall night, and 
so short an interruption of our perpeliiall and naturall con¬ 
dition? Death [>osscssing wlint ever is before and behind 
this moment, and also a good part of this moment. Some 
others afbrme, there is no motion, and that nothing 
siirrcth; namely, those which follow ^feUs'ius. For if 
there be but one, neither can this sphericall motion serve 
him, nor the moving from one place to another, as Phitn 
provelh, that there is neither generation nor corruption 
in nature. Profiigoras saith. there is nothing in N.aturc, 
but doubt : That a man may equ.ally dispute of nl! things : 
and of that also, whether all things tnay equally be dis- 
I)uted of: ,\fn7tsiphntics said, that of things winch socme 
to be, no one thing, is no more, tlian it is not. Ih.al 
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nothing is ccrtainc, but uncertainty. Parmenides^ that of 
that which seemeth, there is no one thing in Generali. 
That there is but one Zeno^ that one selfe same is not: 
And that there is nothing. If one were, he should cither 
be in another, or in himsclfc : if he be in another, then are 
they two: If he be in hiinselfe, they are also two, the 
comprizing and the comprized. According to these rules 
or doctrines, the Nature of things is but a false or vaine 
shadow. 1 have ever thought, this manner of speech in 
a Christian, is full of indiscretion and irreverence; God 
cannot dye, God cannot gaine-say himselfe, God cannot 
doe this or that. I cannot allow a man should so bound 
Gods heavenly pow-cr under the Lawes of our word. And 
that apparence, which in these propositions offers it selfe 
unto us, ought to be represented more reverently and more 
religiously. Our speech hath his infirmities and defects, 
as all things else have. Most of the occasions of this 
worlds troubles are Grammatical!. Our suits and pro¬ 
cesses proceed but from the canvasing and debating the 
interpretation of the Lawes. and most of our warres, from 
the want of knowledge in State-counsellors, that could not 
cleerely distinguish and fully expresse the Covenants, and 
Conditions of accords betweene Prince and Prince. How 
many weighty strifes, and important quarels, hath the 
doubt of this one sillable, hoc, brought forth in the world? 
examine the plainest sentence that Logike it selfe can 
present unto us. If you say, it is faire weather, and in 
so saying, say true; it is faire weather then. Is not this 
a ccrtainc forme of speech? Yet will it deceive us: That 
it is so; Let us follow' the example : If you say, I lye, and 
that you should say true, you lye then. The Art, the 
reason, the force of the conclusion of this last, arc like 
unto the other; notw’ilhstanding we are entangled. 1 see 
the Pyrhonian Phylosophers, w'ho can by no manner of 
speech expresse their Generali conceit : for, they had need 
of a new language. Ours is altogether composed of 
affirmative propositions, which are directly against them. 
So that, when they say I doubt, you have them fast by 
the throat to make them avow, that at least you are 
assured and know, that they doubt. So have they bccne 
compycllcd to save themselves by this comparison of 
Physicke, without which their conceit would be inexplic- 
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able and intricate. When they pronounce, I know not, 
or I doubt, they say, that this proposition transportes It 
scife together with the rest, even as the Rewbarbe doctii, 
which scowred ill humours away, and therewith is carried 
away himselfe. This conccipt is more certainly conceived 
by an interrogation: What can I tell? As I bcarc it in 
an Iinprese of a paire of ballances. Note how some pre- 
vaile uiih this kindc of unreverent and unhallowed speech. 
In the disputations that are now-adayes in our religion, 
if you overmuch urge the adversaries, they will round!) 
tell you, that it lieth not in the power of G(^ to make his 
body at once to be in Paradise, and on earth, and in many 
oiIkt places together. And how that ancient skolTer made 
prolilable use of it. .At least (saith he) it is no small com¬ 
fort unto man, to see tliat (iod cannot doe all things; for 
he cannot kill himselfe if he would, which is the greatest 
benefit we have in our condition; he cannot make mortal) 
men Immorlall, nor raise the dead to life againc, nor make 
him that hath lived, never to have lived, and him, who 
h;uh had honours, not to li:jve had them, having no other 
right over what is ().TSt, but of forgctfulnesse. And that 
this society belvvetne God and Man, may also be com- 
hine<l with some plr isant examples, he cannot make twice 
ten not to be twenty. See what he saith, and which a 
Chrisii.in ought to abhor, th.at ever such and so profane 
words should passe his mouth : Whereas on the contrary 
part, it secnu'fh tliat fond men endevour to finde out this 
foolish-bolcincsse of sjx.‘ech, tliat so they may turne and 
winde God almighty according to their measure. 

-(fas Vi I ntm 

Subc f'olum pats.r 

1 fton taffu n irfitufn 

()uo<tcunftiu<^ trtfo i*st nrque 

DtiJint^rt infcclumquc fiJJrt 
Quod fuffiem hora vexit. 

Hor. C^f. iii Od txil. 

To morrow let our father fill the sUic, 

With darke cloud, or with clrare Sunni.\ he thereby 
Shall not Nnalo' voyd what once overpast : 

Nor he undoe, or in new ir.old cast. 

\\ h;4C time hath once caught ; that flyes hence so fast. 

When we say, that the infinitic of ages, as well p.ast as to 
come, is but one instant with God ; that his wisdomc, good- 
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nesse and power, are one scU-same thing with his essence; 
our longue speakes it, but our understanding can no wliit 
apprehend it. Yet will our sclfe overweening sift Itis 
divinitie through our scarce : whence arc engendred all the 
vanities and errours wherew'ith the world is so full-fraught, 
reducing and weighing with his uncertaine balance, a thing 
so farre from his reach, and so distant from his weight. 
Mirum quo procednt improbitas cordis hutnani, parvulo 
aliquo invitata successu (Idlin’. Nat. Hist. ii. c. 23 ). It li a 
'ivonder^ whither the per\*crse wickeduesse of vians heart 
will proceed, if it be but called-on with any little successe. 
How insolently doe the Stoikes charge Epicurus, because 
he holds, that to be perfectly good and absolutely happy, 
belongs but only unto God ; and that the wiseman hath but 
a shadow and similitude thereof? How rashly have they 
joyned God unto destiny? (Which at my request, let none 
that beareih the surname of a Christian, doe at this day) 
And Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras have subjected him 
unto nccessitie. This ovcr-boldnesse, or rather bokl-lierce- 
nesse, to seeke to discover God, by and with our eyes, hath 
heenc the cause, that a notable man of our times hath 
attributed a corporal! forme unto divinitie, and is the cause 
of that which daily hapneth unto us, which is, by a par¬ 
ticular assignation, to impute all important events to God ; 
which because they touch us, it seemeth they also touch 
him, and that he regardeth them with more care and atten¬ 
tion, than those that arc but slight and ordinary unto us. 
Magna dii curant, parva negligunt (ClC. Nat. Dear. ii.). 
The Gods take some care for great things, but none for 
little. Note his example; he will enlighten you with his 
reason. Ncc in regnis quidem reges omnia miriimu curant 
(Cic. Ibid. iii.). Nor doe Kings in their Kingdomes much 
care for the least matters. As if it were all one to that 
King, cither to remove an Empire, or a leafe of a tree : 
and if his providence were otherwise exercised, inclining or 
regarding no more the successe of a battell, than the skip 
of a flea. The hand of his government affords it sclfe to 
all things after a like tenure, fashion and order; our interest 
addeth nothing unto it : our motions and our measures 
conrerne him nothing and move him no whit. Deus ita 
artifex tnagnus in tnagnis, ut minor non sit in parvis. Cod 
is so great a worheman in great things, as he is no lesse 
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in small things. Our arrogancie, S€tteth ever before us this 
blasphemous equality; because our occupations charge us. 
[.Vfraio] hath presented the Gods with all immunitie of 
ofiices, as are their Priests. He maketh nature to produce 
and preserve all tilings, and by her weights and motions to 
compact all parts of the world, discharging humane nature 
from the feare of divine judgements. Quod beatum (ptrr- 
nunnjue sit, iii ncc habere, negotii quicquam, nec exhilnre 
altvri (Cic. Ibid. i.). That ivhich is blessed and etcrnall, nor 
is troubled it selfe., nor trouhleth others. Nature willeth that 
in all things alike, there be also like relation. Then tlic 
infinite number of mortall men, concludelh a like number 
of immortall : The infinite things that kill and destroy, 
presuppose as many that preserve and profit. As the soiiles 
of the (»ods, sanse tongues, sanse eyes, and sanse cares, 
have each one in themselves a feeling of that which the 
other feel, and judge of our thoughts; so mens soules, u hen 
they are free and se\ered from llie body, either by sleepe or 
any distraction; divine, prognosticate and see things, 
uhich being conjosned to tlieir bodies, they could not see. 
Men {saith Saint Paul) when they professed themselves to 
bee wise, they became fooles, for they turned the glory of 
the incorruptible (iod to the similitude of tiie image of a 
corruptible man {Rorn. i. 22, 23). Marke I pray you a little 
the jugling of ancient Deifications. After the great, solemne 
and prowd pompe of funerals, when the fire began to burnc 
the top of the Piramide ; and to take hold of the bed or 
hearcc wherein the dead corps lay, even at that instant, they 
let fly an Pagle, which taking her flight aloft upward, 
signified that the soule went directly to Paradise. We 
have yet a thousand mcdailcs and monuments, namely, of 
that honest woman FnM5bnrt, wherein that Fagle is repre¬ 
sented, carrying a cockc-horsc up towards heaven those 
Deified soulc':. ‘ It is pity we should so deceive our selves 
with our cwne foolish devises and apish inventions, 

Quod finxore -l.UCAN. i. 484. 

Of dmt they st.ind in fv.'ire, 

Whufi thev in f.'inrie br;«rc. 

as children will be afeard of their fellowes visage, which 
themselves have besmeared and blackt. Ouasi quicquam 
tnfalicius sit hotnine, cui sua figmenta dominantur. As 
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though any thing were more wretched than man over whom 
his oiune imaginations bcare sway and domineere. I'o 
honour him whom we have made, is farre from honouring 
him that hath made us. .4ugu5tu5 had as many Temples 
as jttpiter^ and served with as much religion and opinion of 
miracles. The Thracians^ in rcquitall of the benefits they 
had received of AgesUaus, came to tell him how they had 
canonized him. Hath your Nation (said he) the power to 
make those whom it pleaseth, Gods : Then first (for example 
sake) make one of your selves, and when I shall have scene 
what good he shall have thereby, I will then thanke you for 
your offer. Oh sencelesse man, who cannot possibly make 
a worme, and yet will make Gods by dozens. Listen to 
Trismegistus when he praiseth our sufficiencic : For man to 
findc out divine nature, and to make it, hath surmounted 
the admiration of all admirable things. Loe here argu¬ 
ments out of Philosophies schooles it sclfe. 

Sosse €ui Divos et cccli riumtiia soli, 

Aul soli nt'seire datum. — Lucan, i. 452. 

Only to whom hrav’ns Deities to know, 

Only to whom is fiiv’n. them not to know. 

If God be, he is a living creature; if he be a living creature, 
he hath sense; and if hee have sense, he is subject to cor¬ 
ruption. If he be without a body, he is without a soule, 
and consequently without action : and if he have a body, 
he is corruptible. Is not this brave? we are incapable to 
have made the world, then is there some more excellent 
nature, that hath set her helping hand unto it. Were it not 
a sottish arrogancie, that wee should thinke our selves to be 
the perfcctest thing of this Universe? Then sure there is 
some better thing, And that is God. When you sec a rich 
and stately Mansion house, although you know not who is 
owner of it, yet will you not say, that it was built for Rats. 
And this more than humane frame, and divine composition, 
which we sec, of heavens pallace, must we not deerne it to 
be the mansion of some Lord, greater than our selves? Is 
not the highest ever the most worthy? And w'c are seated 
in the lowest place. Nothing that is without a soule and 
void 0/ reason, is able to bring forth a living soule capable 
of reason. The world doth bring us forth, then the world 
hath both soule and reason. Each part of us, is lessc than 
our selves, we are part of the world, then the world is 
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stored with wisdotne and with reason^ and that more plcnte- 
oiisly, than we are. It is a goodly thing to have a great 
government. Tlicn the worlds government bclongelh to 
some blessed and happy nature. The Starres annoy us not, 
titcii the Starres arc full of goodnessc. We have need of 
nourishment, then so have the Gods, and feed themselves 
with the vapours arising here below. Worldly goods, are 
not goods unto God. I hen are not they goods unto us. To 
offend and to bee offended, are equall witnesses of imbe- 
cillitic; Then it is folly to fearc God. God is good by his 
owne nature, man hv his industrv : which is morey Divine 
wisdome and mans wisdome, have no other distinction, 
but that the first is ctcrnnll. Now laslingncssc is not an 
accession unto wisdome. Therefore are we fellowes. We 
have life, re.isonand libertie, we csteeme goodnesse, charilie 
and justice: these qualities are then in iiim. In conclusion 
the building and destroying the conditions of divinity, are 
forgctl by man according to the relation to hiniM-lfe. Oh 
what a patterne, and what a modell ! Let us raise, and let 
us amjilihe humane qualities as much as we pk.ise. Puffc- 
U[) thy sclfc poore man, yea swell and sxvell againe. 

- no»» te uti^nif. 

IIOK li. S'lt iii. 32^. 

Swrll till vou brr.ik*’, you shall not be. 

liqu.iH to Uiat I’n'.a tme. ijuoUi h-'. 

I*rnfcclo non Deutn, ijueni co^itarc non poisunt, sed 
sc-.ucltpsos pro illo cof^itantes. non .\ed seipsos^ nvn 

i( 7 (, sed sibi i- nipurant. Of a truth, they conccih'tig, nof 
C,oil, whom they cannot conceive, hut Ihemsehws instead of 
Cod', doe not compare him, hut themselves, rutt to him, but 
iheinselves. In naturall things the effects doc hut halfc 
rcfeirc ihcir causes. What ih:-? It is above natures 
order, it’s condition is too high, too far out of reach, and 
o\ - rswaving to endure, that our conclusions should seize 
ujM>n. or feller the same. It is not by our meancs wc reach 
iiir.o it, thi^ traiue is too low. Il'e are no nerer heaven on 
the top of I.SenM] ni.um/. //inn in the bottomc of the deepest 
Sc t Consirh r of it, th.it you may see with your .Astrolabe. 
'I hev bring fiod even to tlie carnall acquaintance of women, 
to a prefixed number of times, and to how many genera¬ 
tion'*. /^iMi/tnn, \^•ife unto .S'li/nrnins. a matron of great 
r. | .^r-itioM in Rov.r. •^unpo.^ivg ‘o Ive with the God Scrapts, 
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by the maquerelagc of the Priests of that Temple, found 
her selfe in the armes of a wanton lover of hers. Varro the 
most subtill, and wisest Latinc Author, in his bookes of 
divinitic writelh, that /Hercules his Scxtainc, with one hand 
casting lots for himselfe, and with the other for Jlcrculcs^ 
gaged a supper and a wench against him : if he won, at the 
charge of his offerings, but if he lost, at his ownc cost. He 
lost and paid for a supper and a wench : Her name was 
Laurentiua: Who by night saw that God in her armes, say¬ 
ing moreover unto her, that the next day, the first man she 
met wiihall, should heavenly pay her her wages. It for¬ 
tuned to be one Taruncius, a very rich young-man, who 
tookc her home with him, and in time left her absolute 
heire of all he had. And she, when it came to her turnc, 
hoping to doe that God some acceptable service, left the 
Romane people heire generall of all her wealth : And there¬ 
fore had she divine honours attributed unto her. As if it 
were not sulVicient for IHato to descend origirially from the 
Gods; by a two-fold line, and to have Neptune for the 
common Author of his race. It was certainly beiccved at 
Athens, that Ariston desiring to enjoy faire Pcriciyone, he 
could not, and that in his dreame he was warned by God 
Apollo, to leave her untouch't and unpolluted, untill such 
time as she were brought a bed. And these were the father 
and mother of Plato. How many such-like cuckoldries are 
there in histories, procured by the Gods against secly 
mortall men? And husbands most injuriously blazoned in 
favor of their children? In Afa/»omef5 religion, by the 
casic belccfc of that people are many Merlins found ; That 
is to say fathcrles children : Spirituall children, conceived 
and borne divinely in the wombs of virgins, and that in 
their language beare names, importing as much. We must 
note, that nothing is more dcare and precious to any thing 
than it’s ownc being (the Lyon, the Fiagle and the Dolphin 
esteeme nothing above their kinde) each thing referrclh 
the qualities of all other things unto her ownc conditions, 
which we may cither amplifie or shorten; but that is all : 
for besides this principle, and out of this reference, our 
imagination cannot go, and guesse further : and it is unpos¬ 
sible it should cxccede that, or goe beyond it : Whence 
.yisc these ancient conclusions. Of all formes, that of man 
is the fairest : Then God is of this forme. No man can be 
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happy without vertue, nor can vertue be without reason; 
And no reason can lodge but in a humane shape : God is 
then invested with a humane figure. Ita est iuforniatum 
auticipatum metUibus nostris^ ut homini, qutim de Deo 
coi^ilet, forma occurrat huniana (Cic. Nat. Deo. i.). The 
prejudice forestalcd in our mindes is so framed, as the 
forme of man comes to mans minde, 'Lohen he is thinking oj 
Cod. Therefore Xenophanes said pleasantly, that if beasts 
frame any Gods unto themselves, (as likely it is they doe) 
tliey surely frame them like unto themselves, and glorific 
themselves as we do. For, why may not a Goose say thus? 
All parts of the world behold me, the earth serveth me to 
tread upon, the Sunne to give me light, the starres to 
inspire me with influence : this commoditie I have of the 
winds, and this benefit of the waters; there is nothing that 
this worlds-vnult doth so favorably looke upon as me selfe; 
I am the favorite of nature: Is it not man that careth for 
me, that keepcih me, lodgeth me, and serveth me? For me 
it i'i he sovveth, reapelh and grindeth : If he eat me, so doth 
man feede on his fellow, and so doe I on the wormes, that 
consun^c and cat him. As much might a Crane say, yea 
and more boldly, by reason of her (liglUs-Iibcrtle, and the 
po'isession of this goodly and high-bownding region. 7-mi 
hhndd concilialrix, ct tarn <ui ist Icrui ipsa nntura (Cic. 
Nat. Deo. ibid.). .So fhittring a broker, and h,):i’d ias it u ere) 
is nature to it selfe. Now by tlic same con^e<|uencc, the 
destinies are for us. the world is for us; It shineth, and 
tiumdrelh for us : Iloth the creator and the creatures arc 
for us : It is the markc and point whereat the universitic of 
things aymeth. Survay but the register, which Philosophy 
hath kept these two thousand yeares and more, of heavenly 
affaires. The C.ods never acted, and never spake, but for 
man : Slie ascribeth no other consultation, nor imputeth 
other vacation unto them, l-oe how they are up in arnies 
against us. 

— domitosqT4r* 

Teilufis jt4Vvnrs, prriculufu 

contremuit 

Saiutm —Hoh. Cnt, ii. OJ. xii. 6. 

And young carCh gallants t.imcd t>y the 

Of whcr<'l'> the hablt.'ition 

Of old d*?<l m jirrill st;ind. 

And. shyn'd it neVe so bright, yet fenr‘d inv«vinn. 
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See how they are partakers, of our troubles, that so they 
may be even with us, forsomuch as so many times we are 
partakers of theirs. 

Sef'tunus muros magnoque emota tridenti 
Fundametita quatit, totamque d sedibus urbctn 
Emit: bic Juno Scieas suvissitna portat 
Prima tenet. —ViBO. /En. ij. 6 io. 

Septunus with his fjrcat threc>forked mace 
Shak's the wcuke wall, and tottering foundation, 

And from the site the Cittie doth displace. 

Fierce Juno hrst hotds-ope the gates t’ invasion. 

The Cfluriians, for the jealousie of their owne Gods 
domination, upon their devotion-day arme themselves, and 
running up and downe, brandishing and striking the ayre 
with their glaives, and in this earnest manner they expell 
all foraine, and banish all strange Gods from out tlieir 
territorie. Their powers are limited according to our neces- 
sitie. Some hcale Horses, some cure men, some the 
plague, some the scald, some the cough, some one kinde of 
scab, and some another : Adco minimis etiam rebus prava 
religio inserif Deos: This corrupt religion engageth and 
tnserteth Cods even in the least matters: Some make 
grapes to growe, and some garlike ; Some have the charge 
of bawdrie and uncleannesse, and some of merchandise : 
To every kinde of tradcs-man a God. Some one hath his 
province and credit in the East, and some in the West : 

—hie illius armn 

Hie eurrus fuii —Virg. /iCn. i. 20. 

His armor hrre 

His chariots there appenre. 

O sancte Apollo, qui umbilicum cfftum terrarum ohtineM. 

CiC. Div. ii. 

Sacred Apollo, who enfoldest. 

The earths set navell, and it boldest. 

PatlnJa Ceetopida*, Minoya Cfcto DianoWf 
i'ulcanum tellus Hipiipil<j‘a coUt. 

Junonem Spofte, PcIopeiaJrsque Mycena^ 

Pinigcfum Fauui Ma*nalis ora caput: 

Mars Lalio vencrandus, — Ovio. Fast. iit. 81. 

Besmeared with bloiid and j^oare. 

Th* Athenians Pallas; Mtno^^Candy coast 
Diana; t^mnos Vulcan honor’s most; 

Mycene and Sparta^ Juno thinke divine; 

The coast of M^rnalus Faune crown’d with pine; 

Latiu^ doth Mars adore. 
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Some hath but one borou^jh or family in his possession : 
Some lodgeth alone, and some in company, either volun* 
tarily or necessarily. 

Jutictaque sunt niagno tempio ntpotit avo. _i. 394. 

To the great grand-sires shrine, 

T ho nephews temples doc conibine. 

Some there are so seely and popular {for their number 
ainountcth to six and thirty thousand) that five or six of 
them must be shufled up together to produce an care of 
come, and thereof they take their sevcrall names. TTiree 
to a doore; one to be the boards, one to be the hinges, and 
the third to the threshold. Foure to a childe, as protectors 
of his bandels, of his drinke, of his n^eat, and of his suck¬ 
ing. Some are cerlaine, others uncertaine, some doubt- 
full; and some that come not yet into paradise. 

Q-iOS, quontam ctrli nondum diguamut honore, 

^iias dediutus C<rti terras, habitorg stnanius. 

Ovid. Melnm. i. 19^. 

Whom for as yri wiih hcav'n wc have not graced, 

Let them on earth by our good grant be pl.icod. 

There arc some Philosophical!, some poetical], .and some 
civill, some of a mcanc condition, betueenc divine and 
humane nature, mediators, and spokes-men belweene us 
and God: worshipped in a kindc of second or diminutive 
order of adoration : infinite in titles and oHices : some good, 
some bad ; some old and crazed, and some mortall. For 
('hry.<ipp«5 thought, that in the last conflagration or btirn- 
ing of the world, all the Gods should have an end, except 
Jiiftiter. Man fainclh a thousand pleasatu societies be- 
twecnc God and hitn. Nay is he not his counlricman? 

—Jovts tM(uudf>j</a Cfftcn. 

Ovip M<t. viii. 99. 

1 He of fainous Cffct, 

For a cradle mc^'l 

Uehold the excuse, t]'ai Sca-voUi cliiefe Bishop, and 
I'iirro, a great Divine in their dayes, give us upon tlic 
consideration of this subject. It is necessary (say il>cy) 
th.it m.an be altogether ignorant of true things, and IhTccvc 
many false. Qttuni veritntem qua liherctur, ittquirnl: cre~ 
<!'itur ci cxptdire, quod faUitur. Since they secke the truth, 

'.I hereby they ttiay he free, let us beleeve it is expedient for 
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them, to be deceived. Mans eye cannot perceive things, 
but by the formes of his knowledge. And we remember not 
the downfall of miserable Phaeton^ forsomuch as he iindcr- 
tookc to guide the reins of his fathers steeds, with a mortail 
hand. Our minde doth still relapse into the same depth, 
and by her owne temeritie doth dissipate and bruise it selfe. 
If you enquire of Philosophy, what matter the Sun is con)- 
posed of? What will it answer, but of yron and stone, or 
other stuffe for his use? Demand of Zeno, what Nature is? 
A fire (saith he) an Artist, fit to engender, and proceeding 
orderly. Archimedes master of this Science, and who in 
truth and certaintie assumeth unto himselfe a precedencie 
above all others, saith, the Sunne is a God of enfiamed 
yron. Is not this a quaint imagination, produced by the 
inevitable neccssitie of Geometricall demonstrations? Yet 
not so unavoidable and beneficial!, but Socrates hath beene 
of opinion, that it sufficed to know so much of it as that a 
man might measure out the land, he either demised or 
tooke to rent : and that Polyernus, who therein had bccne a 
famous and principall Docter, after he had tasted the sweet 
fruits of the lazie, idle and delicious gardens of Kpicurus, 
did not contemne them, as full of falsehood and apparent 
vanity. Socrates in Xenophon, upon this point of 
Anaxagoras, allowed and esteemed of antiquitie, well scene 
and expert above ail others in heavenly and divine matters, 
saith, that he weakened his braines much, as all men do<\ 
who over nicely and greedily will search out those know¬ 
ledges. which hang not for their mowing, nor pertaine 
unto them. When he would needs have the Sunne to he a 
burning stone, he remembered not, that a stone doth not 
shine in the fire; and which is more, that it consumes 
therein. And when he made the Sunne and fire to be all 
o;ie, he forgot, that fire doth not tan and blacke those he 
looketh upon ; that wee fixly lookc upon the fire, and that 
fire consumeth and killeth all plants and hearbs. Accord¬ 
ing to the advice of Socrates and mine. The wiscKt judginf^ 
of heaven, is not to judge of it at all. Plato in his Titneus, 
being to speake of Diemons and spirits, saith, it is an 
enterprise far exceeding my skill and ability : we must 
bclcevc what those ancient forefathers have said of them, 
who have said to have bccne engendred by them. It is 
against reason not to give credit unto the children of the 
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Gods, although their sayings be neither grounded upon 
necessary, nor likely reasons, since they tell us, that they 
speake of familiar and houshold matters. Let us see, 
whether we have a little more insight in the knowledge of 
humane and naturall things. Is it not a fond enterprise, 
to those unto which, by our owne confession, our learning 
cannot possible attaine, to devise and forge them another 
body, and of our owne invention to give them a false 
forme? as is scene in the planetary motions, unto which 
because our minde cannot reach, nor imagine their naturall 
conduct, we lend them something of ours, that is to say, 
materiall, grose and corporall springs and wards: 

—Xtync aurfus, aurca suninitr 
Curvatura ro/<r, radiorum orgtnteus or<io. 

0 \ li>. Met. il. 107. 

The Axc-trcp gold, ihe wheeles whole circle #*old, 

Ihc r.^nke of r.iics did all of silver hold, 

you would say, we have had Coach-makers, Carpenters, 
and Painters, who have gone up thither, and there have 
placed engines with diverse motions, and ranged the wheel¬ 
ings, the windings, and entcrlaccmcnts of the cclcstiall 
bodies diapred in colours, according to I^hito, about the 
spindle of necessity. 

.IfoMiiMi JottiUi est tttannia tfriitn, 

Outim qutnque fraiiviitif ton<p 

t'mgunt, f'CT qiiatit fiiMtio f-ictua bis sex signis, 
Stflltty)i(nt}libiis, aUus, m of>/i(}uo irihere, l.untr 
Uigfts acceptat. 

The world, of things th/* jjrratest habitation. 

Which five high-thundrinq Zones by separation 
Ennird. chrouf^h which a ‘•carfe dcpainicd faire 
With twice six sigi"“s st;ir-‘-hining in the aire. 

Obliquely raisde, ll.-- w.aiiie 
O' ih* Moonc doili ♦•ntcrt.ain'* 

They are all dreames, and mad follies. Why will not 
nature one day be pleased to open her bosomc to us, and 
make us perfectly sec the mcancs and conduct of her 
motions, and enable our eyes to judge of theiu? Oh good 
God, what abuses, and what dislraclions should we find in 
our poore understanding, and weake knowledge ! I am 
deceived, if she hold one thing directly in it’s point; and 
1 <«hall part hence more ignorant of all other things, than 
n me ignorance. Have 1 not scene this divine saying in 
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PlatOf that Nature is nothing but an asnigmaticall poesie? 
As a man might say, an overshadowed and darke picture, 
enter-shining with an inhnit varietie of false lights, to exer¬ 
cise our conjectures. T.atent ista otutiia crassis occultata 
et circumfusa tenebrix ut nulla acies humaui ingenii tanta 
sit, quiB penetrare in coclum, terram intrare possit (Cic. 
Acad. Q. iv.). All these things lye hid so veiled and 
environed tvith misty durknesse, as no edge of man is so 
piersant, as it can passe into heaz*en, or dive into the earth. 
.And truly, Philosophy is nothing else but a sophisticated 
poesie : whence have these ancient Authors all their author¬ 
ities, but from Poets? And the first were Poets them¬ 
selves, and in their Art treated the same. Plato is but a 
loose Poet. All high and more than humane Sciences are 
decked and enrobed with a Pocticall stile. Even as women, 
when their naturall teeth failc them, use some of yvorie, 
and in stead of a true beautie, or lively colour, lay-on some 
artificial! hew; and as they make trunk-sleeves of wyre and 
whale-bone bodies, backes of lathes, and stiffe bumbasted 
verdugals, and to the open-view of all men paint and 
embellish themselves with counterfeit and borrowed 
beauties; so doth learning (and our law hath, as some say, 
rertaine lawfull fictions, on which it groundeth the truth 
of justice) which in liew of currant payment and presup¬ 
position, delivereth us those things, which she her sclfe 
teacheth us to be meere inventions : For, these Epicycles, 
Excentriques, and Concentriques, which Astrology useth 
to direct the state and motions of her Starres, she givelh 
them unto us, as the best she could ever invent, to fit and 
sute unto this subject : as in all things else, Philosophy 
presenteth unto us, not that which is, or she bclcevcth, but 
what she inventeth, as having most apparance, likelyhood, 
or comelinesse. Plato upon the discourse of our bodies- 
estate, and of that of beasts : That what we have said, is 
true, we would be assured of it, had we but the confirma¬ 
tion of some oracle, to confirme it. This only w-e warrant, 
that it is the likeliest we could say. It is not to heaven 
alone, that she sendeth her cordages, her engines, and her 
whccles ; Let us but somewhat consider, what she saith of 
our selves, and of our contexture. There is no more re- 
trogradation, trepidation, augmentation, rccoyling, and 
violence in the Starres and cclcstiall bodies, than they have 
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fiiinrd and devised in this poore seely little body of man. 
V'erily they have tlience had reason to name it Micro- 
. cosmos, or little world, so many several! parts and visages 
have they imploied to fashion and frame the same. To 
accommodate the motions which they see in man, the divers 
functions and faculties, that \vc feel in our selves; Into 
hovv many severall parts have they divided our soule? Into 
how many seats have they placed her? Into how many 
orders, stages, and stations have they divided this wretched 
man, beside ilie naturall and perceptible? and to how many 
distinct othccs and vacation? They make a publike 
imaginarie thing of it. It is a subject, which they hold and 
handle ; they have all power granted them, to rip him, to 
sever him, to range him, to joyne and reunite him together 
.tgaine, and to stuffe him, every one according to his 
faiitasic. and yet they neither have nor posscsse him. They 
cannot so order or rule him, not in truth onely, but in 
imagination, but still some cader»cc or sound is discovered, 
which escapeth their Architecture, bad as it is, and botcht 
together with a lliousand f.dsc patclics, and fantastical! 
pecces. .And they have no reason to be excused : For, to 
I'ainters, when they pourtray the heaven, the earth, the 
seas, the hills, the scattered Hands, wc pardon them, if 
they but represent us with some slight apparcncc of them; 
and as of things unknownc we are contented with such 
fained shadowes : But when they draw us. or any other 
subject that is familiarly knowne unto us, to ll»c life, then 
‘.fcke we to draw from them a perfect and exact represrnta- 
tuin of theirs or our true lineaments, or colours; atid scorne 


if thev missc never so little. I commend the .Milesian 
wench, who seeing Thalt's the Philosopher continually 
ainmusing himselfe in the conlcmpl.ation of ho.avens-widc- 
bounding' vault, and ever holding his eyes aloft, laid some¬ 
thing in Ills way to make him stumble, therby to warnc and 
put him in minde. that he should not ammusc his thoughts 
about matters above tlic clow<is, before he had provided 
for. and well considered those at liis feet. \ crily she 
advised him well, and it better became him, r.ather to lookc 
to liimsclfc than to ga7C on heaven; For, as Pi-mocnliis 


bv the mouth of Cicero saith. 


Oued tit ante nemo spectol: cali serutantur ptagai, 

^ ‘ Cic. Ihv. ». 
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No man lookes, what before his feet doth lic» 

They sceke and search the climates of the skie. 

But our condition bcareth, that the knowledge of what 
we touch with our hands» and have amongst us, is as far 
from us and above the clouds, as that of the stars : As saith 
Socrates in Flato^ That one may justly say to him who 
medlcth with Philosophy, as the woman said to Thales, 
which is, he seeth nothing of that which is before him. 
For, every Philosopher is ignorant of what his neighbour 
doth, yea, he knowes not what himselfe doth, and wots not 
what both are, whether beasts or men. These people wiio 
thinke Sehoudes reasons to be weake and lame, who know 
nothing themselves, and yet will take upon them to governc 
the world ar.d know all : 

fuate compes^ant caustp^ quid tcfupefft anuum^ 

St<tlce spoftte sua, jn^s<Tve x^agentuf rl : 

Qttid pr<rntat obscurum Luttrr^ quid profi^rat 
Quid veUi rt possit feruffi <oncorJia disfors. 

ilOR. i. Epist. .tii. t6. 

W’hni caui;e doth calmc the Sea, what cleares the yonro, 
Whether Stars forc*t, or of seUc-will app^nre : 

What makes the Mooncs darkc Orbe to wu.x or wane, 

What friendly fewd of thinjjs both will and can. 

Did they never sound amid their books, the diflicultics 
iliat present tliemselves to them, to know their ownc 
being? We see very well, that our finger stirreth, and our 
foot moveth, that some parts of our body, move of them¬ 
selves without our leave, and other some that stir but at 
our pleasure : and we see that ccrlaine apprehensions 
engender a blushing-red colour, others a paiencssc ; that 
some imagination doth only workc in the milt, another in 
the bralne ; some one enducelh us to laugh, another causeth 
us to weepe; some astonishelh and stupificth all our senses, 
and staicth the motion of all our limbs : at some object the 
stomake riseth, and at some other the lower parts. But 
how a spirituall impression causeth or worketh such a dent 
or flaw in a massic and solid body or subject, and the 
nature of the conjoyning, and compacting of these admir¬ 
able springs and wards, man yet never knew : Otfiuia 
incerta ratione, et in naturce majestate abdita (Pi.is.). 
All uncertaine in reason, and hid in the r7}ajc5ty of nature, 
Saith Plinie, .And Saint Augusfi7ie, Modus, quo corporibus 
adhcBrent spiritus, omnino mirus est, nec comprehendi ab 
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honiine potest^ ct hoc ipse homo est (Auc. De Spir. et 
Anim.). The meane is clearely U'ondcrfull^ whereby spirits 
cleave to our bodies^ nor can it be comprehended by man, 
and that is very man. Yet is there no doubt made of him : 
For mens opinions arc received after ancient bcliefcs, l)y 
authurily and upon credit; as if it were a religion and a 
law. \\ hat is commonly held of it, is received as a gibrisli 
or fustian longue. This irueth with all her framing of 
arguments, and proporcioning of proofes, is received as a 
firme and solid body, which is no more shaken, winch is 
no more judged. On the other side, every one, the best he 
can, patcheth up and coiiiforicth this received bcliefe, with 
all the rncancs his reason can afford him, which is an 
instrument very supple, pliable, and ycclding to all shapes. 
Thu^ is the world filled with toyes, and overwhelmed in 
lies and leasings. The reason that men doubt not much of 
things, is that common impressions are never throughly 
iride and sifted, their ground is not sounded, nor where the 
fault and weaknes liclh : Men only debate and question of 
the branch, not of the tree : ITey aske not whether a thing 
be true, but whether it was understood or meant tluis and 
lliU". 1 luy enquire not whether Galen hath spoken any 
thing of worth, but whether thus, or so, or otherwise. 
Tr\ily there was some reason, this bridle or rchiraint of 
our judgements liberty, and this tyranny over our helieks 
>lu)ukl extend it selfe even to schoolcs and arts. The (iod 
of scholasticall learning, is Aristotle: It Is religion to 
debate of his ordinances, as of those of I.yciirgus in Sparta. 
Hi-v doctrine is to us as a canon Law, which perndventure 
is as false as another. I know not why I should or might 
not, as soonc, and as casie accept, either Platoes Ideas, or 
Epicurus his Atomes anil indivisible things, or tlic fulnesse 
and emptines of I.eucippus and Democritus, or the water of 
Thales, or of Anaximanders infinite of nature, or the aire of 
Diogenes, or the numbers of proportion of Pythagoras, or 
thr infinite of Parmenides, or the single-one of Musirus, or 
the \vat( r and fire of A p<>flodorus, or the similarie and 
res« in!>ling parts of dnoxugnrus, or the discord and con- 
ord of hvtpedocles, or tlie fire of Ileraclilus, or any other 
opinion (of this infinit confusion of opinions and sentences, 
which this goodiv humane reason, by her certainty and 
cl« arc-sighted vigil.ancie brings forth in whatsoever it 
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medleth withal) as I should of Aristotles conceit, touching 
this subject of the principles of natural! things; which he 
frameth of three parts, that is to say, Matter, Forwe, and 
Privation. And what greater vanitie can there be, than to 
make inanitic it selfe the cause of the production of things? 
Privation is a negative : With what humour could he make 
it the cause and beginning of things that arc? Vet durst 
no man move that but for an exercise of Logike : Wherein 
nothing is disputed to put it in doubt, but to defend the 
Author of the Schoole from strange objections: His 
authoritie is the marke, beyond which it is not lawful! to 
enquire. It is casie to frame what one list upon allowed 
foundations : k'or, according to the law and ordinance of 
this positive beginning, the otlier parts of the frame are 
easily directed without crack or danger. By wliich way we 
finde our reason well grounded, and we discourse without 
rub or let in the way : For our masters preoccupate and 
gaine aforc-hand as much place in our beleefe, as they need 
to conclude afterward what they please, as Geometricians 
doe by their graunted questions : The consent and appro¬ 
bation which we lend them, giving them wherewith to draw 
us, either on the right or left hand, and at their pleasure 
to winde and turne us. Whosoever is beleeved in his 
presuppositions, he is our master, and our God : He will 
lay the plot of his foundations so ample and easie, that, if 
he list, he will carrie us up, even unto the clouds. In this 
practice or negotiation of learning, we have taken the 
saying of Pythagoras for currant payment; which is, that 
every expert man ought to be beleeved in his owne trad^e. 
"nte Logitian referreth himselfe to the Grammarian for the 
signification of words : llie Rethorilian borrowclh the 
places of arguments from the Logitian : The Poet his 
measures from the Musitian : The Geometrician his propor¬ 
tions from the Arithmetician : The Metaphisikes take the 
conjectures of the Physikes, for a ground. For, every art 
hath her presupposed principles, by which mans judgement 
is bridled on all parts. If you come to the shocke or front 
of this barre, in which consists the principall error, they 
immediately pronounce this sentence; That there is no 
disputing against such as deny principles. There can be no 
principles in men, except divinitic hath revealed them unto 
them : All the rest, both beginning, middle, and end is but 

II—I -MI ’ 
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a dreame and a vapor. Those that argue by presupposi¬ 
tion, vve must presuppose against them, the very same 
axioaie, which is disputed of. For, each humane pre¬ 
supposition, and every invention, unlcsse reason make a 
difference of it, hath as much authoritic as another. So 
must they all be equally balanced, and first the generall 
and iho'-e that tyrannize us. A perstvasion of certaintie is 
a tuunifcst testimonie of foolishnesse, and of exireme 
uncerlainlie. And no people arc Icsse I’hilosojjhers and 
more foolish, than Platoes Fhilodoxcs, or lovers of their 
oune opinions. VVe must know whetlier fire be hot, 
whether snow be white, whether in our knowledge there 
be tiny thing hard or soft. And toothing the answcrcs, 
whereof they tell old tales, as to him who made a doubt of 
heal, to wliom one replied, that to trie he should cast 
himselfe into the fire; to him that denied the yce to be cold, 
that he should put some in his bosoine; they arc most 
unworthy the profession of a I’liilosophcr. If they had left 
us in our owne naturall estate, admitting of strange appar- 
cnccs, as they present tliemsclvcs unto us by our senses, 
and had suffred us to follow our naturall appetites, directed 
b\ the condition of our birth, th<*y should then ha\e reason 
to speakc so. But from them it is, that we have Icarn’t 
to become Judges of the world ; it is from them we hold this 
conceit, that mans reasons is the generall controulcr of all 
that is. both without and within beavens-vault; which 
imbraceth all, and can doe all. by meanes uberof, all things 
are knowne ar\d discerned. 'Ihis answer were good among 
the Cambals, who without any of Instotles precepts, or 
so much as knowing the name of naturall riiilosophy. 
enj.>v most happily, a long, a quiet, and a peaceable life. 
This answer might haply nvailc more, and be of more 
force, than all tb^sc thev can borrow from their reason and 
invention. All living creatures, yea, beasts and all, where 
tlie rommandement of the n.iturall law is yet pure and 
simple miglil with us he capable of this answcf ; but they 
liave renounced it. They shall not need to tell -ne, it is 
true for you both hcare an<I sec, that it is so r I l.e> nuis 
t, ll me if what I thinhe 1 feel. I feel the -iame m effect; 
ami if 1 fed it. then let them tell me. wherefore I feel it, 
and how and what : Let them tell me the name, the begm* 
nmg. the lennons. and the abuttings of heat and of cold, 
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with the qualities of him that is agent, or of the patient; or 
let them quit me their profession, which is neither to admit, 
nor approve any thing, but by the way of reason ; It is 
their touchstone, to trie all kindes of Essayes. But surely 
it is a touchstone full of falsehood, errors, imperfection 
and weaknesse : which way can we better make triall of it, 
than by it selfc? If she may not be credited speaking of 
her selfe, hardly can she be fit to judge of strange matters : 
If she know any thing, it can be but her being and domicile. 
She is in the soule, and either a part or effect of the same. 
For, the true and essenliall reason (whose name we steal by 
false signes) lodgeth in Gods bosome : There is her home, 
and there is her retreat, thence she takes her llight, when 
Gods pleasure is that we shall see some glimps of it : Even 
as Pallas issued out of her fathers head, to communicate 
and empart her selfe unto the world. Now let us see what 
mans reason hath taught us of her selfe and of the soule : 
Not of the soule in generall, whereof well nigh all Philo¬ 
sophy maketli both the celestiall and first bodies partakers; 
nor of that which Thales attributed even unto things, lliat 
are reputed without soule or life, drawne thereunto by the 
consideration of the Adamant stone; But of that which 
appertaineth to us, and which we should know best. 

Ignoratur cnint quir sit natura artimai, 

N>xta sit, an contra nascenlibus insinuetur, 

Tt sirnul inlcreat nobiscum mortc direntpta, 

/In tenebras orci visal, vaslasque lacunas, 

An pecudes alias divinitus insinuct se. —Lucr. i. 113. 

What th<* soules nature is, wr doc not know ; 

If it be br*‘d, or put in those are bred, 

Wlicther by death divorst with us it fioc. 

Or see the darke vast lakes of hr-l! below, 

Or into other creatures turne the head. 

To Crates and Diccearchus it seemed that there was none 
at all; but that the body stirred thus with and by a natural! 
motion : To Plato, that it was a substance moving of it 
selfe: To Thales, a Nature without rest; To Asclepiades, 
an cxercitation of the senses; To Hesiodus and Anaxi~ 
mander, a thing composed of earth and water : To Par- 
menides, of earth and fire : To Empedocles, of bloud : 

S^fi^uincam vomit ilte animam —Virc. Ain. ix. 340 
His soule of purple«bIoud he vomits oui. 
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To Possidonius^ Cleanthes, and Golen^ a heat, or hot 
complexion ; 

Igttfus (St ollis vigor, et caltstis origo: —vi. 730. 

A firy vigor and celestiall spring, 

In their originall they strangely bring. 

To Hyfypocratcs, a spirit dispersed thorow the body : To 
Varro, an aire received in at the mouth, heated in the 
lun^s, tempered in the heart, and dispersed thorow all 
parts of the body : To Zeno, the quintessence of the foure 
Elements : To Heraclides Ponticus, the light: To Xeno- 
crates, and to the /Itgyplians, a moving nuntber : To the 
Chaldeans, a vertue without any determinate forme. 

—Hobitum qui:fidam vitatan cetporis esse^ 

narmoutam Grctci quam Jtiunt .— LrcR. Hi. loo. 

There of the body is a vitall frame, 

The which the Greeks a harmony doe name. 

And not forgetting Aristotle, that which naturally 
causeth the body to move, who calleth it Entelechy, or 
perfection moving of it selfe (as cold an invention as any 
other) for he neither speaketh of the essence, nor of the 
beginning, nor of the soules nature; but onely nolcth llie 
e ffects of it : Laciantius, Seneca, and the better part 
amongst the Dogmatists, have confessed, they never 
understood wliat it was : And after all this ruble of 
opinions : Harum sente^itiarum qu(B vera sit, Deus aliquis 
vulent (Cic. ins. Qu. i.). Which of these opinions is 
true, let some God looke unto it, (saith Cicero). I know 
by my selfe (quoth Saint Bernard) how God is incompre- 
hensibie, since I am not able to Comprehend the parts of 
mine ownc being ; Heraclitus, who held that every place 
was full of Soules and Daemons, maintained neverthclessc, 
that a man could never goe so far towards the knowledge 
of the soule, as that he could come unto it; so deep and 
my sterious was her essence. Tlierc is no lesse dissentlon 
nor disputing about the place, where she should be sealed. 
Hypocrates and Ilcrophilus place it in the ventricle of the 
braine : Democritus and Aristotle, through all the body : 

Vt bona valttudo cum dtcilur esse 

Corporis, el non est tamen hrtc pars ulla vaUnlis, 

Ll'Ck iii. 103. 

As health is of ihe body said to be. 

Vet is no part of him, >n hcailh we see. 
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£f>icurus in the stomacke. 

Hire exultat enim paver or metus, here loca eircum 
muleent.-^t^x. 

For in these places fearc doth domineere, 

And neere these places joy keepcs merry checre. 

The Stoickes, within and about the heart : £rasistralus, 
joyning the membrane of the Epicranium : Empedocles^ in 
the bloud : as also Afoses, which was the cause he forbad 
the eatings of beasts bloud, unto which their soule is com¬ 
mixed : Galcrt thoujjht that every part of the body had his 
soule : 5frafo hath placed it betweene the two upper eye¬ 
lids : Qiio jade quidem sit anmtus aut ubi habitetf nec 
qiiarendum quidem esl (Cic. Tusc. Qu. i.). We must not 
so much as enquire^ u'hat faxre the minde beareSf or where 
it dwcls: saith Cicero. 1 am well pleased to let this man 
use his owne words : For, why should I alter the speech 
of eloquence it selfc? since there is small gaine in stealing 
matter from his inventions : They arc both little used, not 
very forcible, and little unknowne. Hut the reason why 
Chrysippus, and those of his Sect, will prove the soule to 
be about the heart, is not to be forgotten. It is (saith he) 
because when we will affirmc or sweare anything we lay our 
hand upon the stomacke; And u'hen we will pronounce, 
, which signifieth, my sclfe, we put downe our chin 
toward the stomacke. This passage ought not to be past- 
over without noting the vanity of so great a personage : 
For, besides that his considerations are of themselves very 
slight, the latter proveth but to the Graecians, that they 
have their soule in that place. No humane judgement is 
so vigilant or Argos~eied, but sometimes shal fall a sleep 
or slumber. What shal we fcare to say? Behold the 
Stoickes, fathers of humane w'isdome, who devise that the 
sonic of man, overwhelmed with any mine, laboureth and 
panteth a long time to get out, unable to free her selfe 
from that charge, even as a Mouse taken in a trap. Some 
are of opinion, that the world was made, to give a body in 
lieu of punishment, unto the spirits, which through their 
fault were fallen from the puritie, wherin they were 
created : The first creation having bcene incorporeal). And 
that according as they have more or lesse removed them¬ 
selves from their spirituality, so are they more or lesse 
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merilyand Giovlally.or rudely and Saturually incorporated : 
W hence proceedcth the infinite variety of so much matter 
created. But the spirit, who for his chastizement was 
invested with the body of the Sun, must of necessitie have 
a very rare and particular measure of alteration. The 
extremities of our curious search turne to a j^dimniering 
and all to a dazcling. As Plutarke saith, of the off-spring; 
of Histories, that after the manner of Cards or Maps, the 
utmost limits of knowne Countries, are set downe to be 
full of thicke marrish grounds, shady forresls, desarl and 
uncouth places. Sec here wherefore the groscst and most 
Childish dotin^s, are more commonly found in these which 
treat of hig-hest and furthest nuitlcrs; even confounding 
and overwhelming thcensclves in their owne curiositic and 
presumption. The end and beginning of learning arc 
equally accompted foolish. Marke but bow Plato taketh 
and raiseth his flight aloft in his Poeticall clouds, or cloudy 
Poesies. Behold and read in him the gibbrish of the Gods. 
But what dream'd or doled he on, when he defined man to 
be a creature with two fc<?t, and without feathers; giving 
them that were disposed to mocke .at him, a pleasant and 
scopefull occasion to doe it? I'or, having plucked-off the 
feathers of a live capon, they named him the man of l*lato. 
And by what simplicitic did the l-!picurcans first im.ngine, 
that the Atomes or Motes, which they termed to be bodies, 
having some weight and a naturall moving downeward, 
had framed the world ; untill such time as they were advised 
l>v their adversaries, that by this description, it was not 
possifde, tliey should joync and take hold one of another: 
llu'ir fall being so downo-right and perpendicular, and 
every way engendring Parallel lines? And therefore was it 
necessaric, they should afterward addc a casuall moving, 
side ling unto them : .And moreover to give their Atonies 
cro(>ked and forked tailes, that so th<*y might take hold 
of .'inv thing and claspe themselves. .'\n<I even then, those 
that pursue them with this other consideration, doc they 
not much trouble them? If Atomes have by chance formed 
so many sorts of figures, why did they never meet tugellier 
to frame a house, or make a shooe? W’hy should we not 
likewise bcicevc that an infinit number of Greek Letters 
confusedly sratlrcd in some open place, might one day 
meet and jovne together Co the contexture of th' Iliads? 
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That which is capable of reason (saith Zeno) is better than 
that which is not. There is nothing better than the world : 
then the world is capable of reason. By the same arguing 
Cotta maketh the world a Mathematician, and by this other 
arguing of Zeno, he makes him a Musitian, and an Organ¬ 
ist. 1 he whole is more than the part : We are capable of 
wisdome, and we are part of the world : Then the world 
is wise. There arc infinit like examples scene, not only of 
false, but foolish arguments, which cannot hold, and which 
accuse their authors not so much of ignorance, as of folly, 
in the reproches that Philosophers charge one another with, 
about the disagrecings in their opinions and Sects. He 
that should fardle-up a bundle or huddle of the fooleries of 
mans wisdome, might recount wonders. 1 willingly 
assemble some (as a shew or patterne) by some meancs or 
byase, no lesse profitable than the most moderate instruc¬ 
tions. Let us by that judge, what we are to esteeme of 
man, of his sense, and of his reason; since in these great 
men, and who have raised mans sufficicncie so high, there 
arc found so grosc errors, and so apparant defects. .As 
for me, I would rather beleeve, that they have thus casually 
treated learning, even as a sporting childs baby, and have 
sported themselves with reason, as of a vaine and frivolous 
instrument, setting forth all sorts of inventions, devices, 
and fantasies, sometimes more outstretched, and sometimes 
more loose. The same Plato, who defineth man like unto 
a Capon, saith elsewhere after Socrates, that in good sooth, 
lie knoweth not what man is; and that of all parts of the 
world, there is none so hard to be knowne. By this varietie 
of conceits and instabilitic of opinions, they (as it were) 
Icade us closely by the hand to this resolution of their 
irresolution. l*hey make a profession not alwayes to pre¬ 
sent their advice manifest and unmasked : they have oft 
concealed the same under the fabulous shadows of Poesie, 
and sometimes under other vizards. For, our imperfection 
admitteth this al.so, that raw meats are not alw^ayes good 
for our stomacks : but they must be dried, altrcd and cor¬ 
rupted, and so doe they, w'ho sometimes shadow their 
simple opinions and judgements; And that they may tf:e 
better sute themselves unto common use, they many tim4 S 
falsifie them. They will not make open profession of ignor¬ 
ance, and of the imbccillitie of mans reason, because they 
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will not make children afraid : But they manifestly declare 
the same unto us under the shew of a troubled Science and 
unconstant learninjf. I perswade some body in Italy, who 
lalx)ured very much to speake Italian, that alwaycs pro¬ 
vided, he desired but to be understood, and not to seek to 
excell others therein, he should oncly imploy and use such 
words as came first to his mouth, whether they were Latine, 
I'rcnch, Spanish, or Gascoine, and that adding the Italian 
terminations unto them, he should never misse to fall upon 
some idiomc of the Countrie, either Tuscan, Roman, 
Venetian, Piemontoise, or Neapolitan; and amongst 50 
many severall formes of speech to take hold of one. The 
very same 1 say of Philosophy. She hath so many faces, 
and so much varictie, and hath said so much, that all our 
drcaiiies and devises are found in her. The fanlasie of 
man can conceive or imagine nothing, be it good or eviJl, 
that is not to be found in her: Nihil tarn absurdc did 
potest, quod non dicatur ab aliquo Philosophorum (Cic. 
Div. ii.). Nothing may be spoken so absurdly, but that it 
is spoken by some of the Philosophers. And therefore doc 
I suffer rny humours or caprices more freely to passe in 
publike; h'orasmuch as though they are borne witlj, and 
of me, and without any pntterne; well 1 wot, they will be 
found to ha\e relation to some ancient humour, and some 
shall be found, that will both know and tcH whence, and 
of whom I have borrowed them. My custornes arc natiirall; 
W’lu n I contrived them, I called not for the help of any dis¬ 
cipline : And weake and faint as they were, when 1 have 
had a desire to expresse them, and to make them appeare 
to the world a little more comely and decent, 1 have some¬ 
what indevoured to aide them with discourse, and assist 
them with examples. I have wondred at my selfc, that by 
niccre chance 1 have met with them, agreeing and sutabic to 
so many ancient examples and Philosophical! discourses. 
Wliat regiment my life was of, I never knew* nor learned 
but after it was much wornc and spent. A new' figure: 
An unpremeditated Philosopher and a casuall. Hut to 
returne unto our soulc, where Plato hath seated reason in 
the hraine; anger in the heart ; hist in the liver; it is very 
likely, th. 1 t it was rather an interpretation of the soules 
motions, than any division or separation he meant to make 
of it, as of a body into many members. And the likeliest 
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of their opinion is, that it is alwayes a soule, which by her 
rationall faculty, remembreth her seUe, comprehendeth. 
judgelh, desireth, and exerciseth all her other functions, b) 
divers instruments of the body, as the Pilote ruleth and 
directeth his ship according to the experience he hath of it; 
now stretching, haling, or loosing a cable, sometimes hoys¬ 
ing the Mainyard, removing an Oare, or stirring the Rud¬ 
der, causing severall effects with one onely power : And 
that she abideth in the braine, appeareth by this, that the 
hurts and accidents, which touch that part, doe presently 
offend the faculties of the soule, whence she may without 
inconvenience descend and glide through other parts of tiK 
body : 

—‘fnedium non deserit unquam 
Ctrli Phtxbus il<r: radiis tamen omnia lustrat. 

Claud, vi. lion. Cons. Pan. 411. 

Never the Sunne forsakes heav'ns middle wayes. 

Yet with his rayes he light's all, alt survayes. 

as the Sunne spreadeth his light, and infuseth his power 
from heaven, and therewith filleth the whole world. 

Cate fa pats anima per lotum dissita corpus 
Parct, el ad ntimen mentis nomenque movetur. 

Lucr. iii. 144. 

Th‘ other part of the soule through all the body sent 
Obeyes, and moved is. by the mindes government. 

Some have said, that there was a generall soule, like 
unto a great body, from which all particular soules were 
extracted, and returned thither, alwayes reconjoyning and 
entcrmingling themselves unto that Universall matter : 

—Deu m f}afr}quc ire per omties 
Terrasque traciusque fyioris calumque profundum: 

Ilinc pecudes : armenla, viros, genus omne fetarum, 

Quemque sibi tenues naseentem arcessere vitas, 

Sciheet hue reddi deinde, ac resoluta referri 
Omnia: nec morti esse locum — 

ViRO. Georg, iv. Ge. 22a. 

For God through all the earth to passe is found. 

Through all Sea currents, through the heav'n profound. 

Here hence men. hcards, and all wilde beasts that are 
Short life in birth each to themselves doe share. 

All things resolved to this point restor’d 
Returnc. nor any place to death affoord. 

Others, that they did but reconjoyne and fasten themselves 

n— *1 441 
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to it ag^alne : others, that they were produced by the divine 
substance ; others, by the An^^els, of fire and aire : some 
from the beginning of the world; and some, even at the 
time of need : others, make them to descend from the round 
of the Moone, and that they rcturne to it againc. The 
common sort of antiquitie, that they are begotten from 
h'athcr to Sonne, after the same manner and production, 
that all other naturall things are; arguing so by the resem¬ 
blances, which are betweenc Fathers and Children. 

Insttllata patrif virtus libi ,— 

Thv Kalhfrs vcriucs be 
Inslillird into thcc. 

Fortes creanlur fortibus et bonis, 

Hor. Car. Iv. Od. iv. jq. 

Of valiant Sires and good, 

‘rh<T»' fomes a valiant brood, 

and that from fathers we see descend unto children, not 
only the marks of their bodies, but also a resemblance of 
humours, of complexions, and inclinations of the soule. 

Denti^ue cur actum vtofrrWia trtslf l.eonum 
Srxii'itnm Si't/iiiCur, dotui rul/>i/)U5, ct /uga Ctrvis 
A /latnbuj dalur, et patrius pavor inatat Arlut 
St untt certa siio quia semine seminioque 
animi parilcr cum cor^Off toto? 

LUCR. iii. 76 t), 771 . 

Why followcs violenco thi* s.-ivage Lyons race? 

W'hy rrafl the Foxes? Why to Deere to flyc apate? 

By parents is it given, when parents fearc incites, 

Unlesse because a certaine force of inward spirits 
With all the body growes. 

As seed and seed-spring goes? 

That divine justice is grounded thereupon, punishing the 
fathers offences upon the children; forsomucit as the con¬ 
tagion of the fathers vices, is in some sort printed, in chil¬ 
drens joules, and that the misgovernment of their will 
touclKlh them. Moreover, that if the soulcs came from 
,iny other place, then by a naturall consequence, and that 
out of the l)ody they should have heene some other thing, 
they sliould have some remembrance of their first being : 
Considering the naturall faculties, which arc proper unto 
him. to discourse, to reason, and to remember. 

in /ofptts n>9s<i:ntilfus in,jinuaiur. 

Cut suptf ntctfiinifsf ntqutfnus^ 

g€st<itum f^fum utla —Lucr. ili. fioi* 
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If our soule al our birth be in our body cast. 

Why can we not remember ages over-past, 

Nor any markes retaine of things done first or last? 

For, to make our soules-condition. to be of that worth 
we would, they must all be pre-supposed wise, even when 
they are in their natural! siinplicitie and genuine puritie. 
So should they have beene such, being freed from the cor¬ 
poral! prison, aswell before they entred the same, as we 
hope they shall be, when they shall be out of it. And it 
were nccessarie they should (being yet in the body) remem¬ 
ber the said knowledge (as Plato said) that what we learn’t. 
was but a new remembring of that which we had knowne 
before : A thing that any man may by experience main* 
taine to be false and erronius. First, because we doe not 
precisely remember what we arc taught, and that if 
mcmoric did mcercly execute her function, she would at 
least suggest us with something besides our learning. 
Secondly, what she knew being in her puritie, was a true 
understanding, knowing things as they arc, by her divine 
intelligence : Whereas here, if she be instructed, she is 
made to receive lies and apprehend vice, wherein she cannot 
imploy her memorie; this image and conception, having 
never had place in her. To say, that the corporal! prison, 
doth so suppresse her natural! faculties, that they are alto¬ 
gether extinct in her : first, is cleane contrnrie to this other 
bcleefe, to [acknowledge] her forces so great, and the opera¬ 
tions which men in this transitorie life feel of it, so wonder- 
full, as to have thereby concluded this divinitie, and fore- 
past eternitie, and the immortalitie to come : 

Nam si tantop<re est animi mutata potestas, 

Omnis ut aclarum exciderit retinentia rerutn. 

Non ut opinor en ah Ulho jam longior errat. —695. 

If of our minde the power be so much altered. 

As of things done all hold, all memorie is fled. 

Then (as I ghesse) it is not far from being dead. 

Moreover, it is here with us, and no where else, that the 
soules powers and effects, arc to be considered ; all the rest 
of her perfections, are vaine and unprofitable unto her : it 
is by her present condition, that all her immortalitie must 
b- rewarded and paid, and she is only accomptable for the 
life of man : It were injustice to have abridged her of her 
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mcancs and faculties, and to have disarmed her against the 
time of her captivitie and prison, of her wcaknesse and 
sicknessc, of the lime and season where she had beenc 
forced and compelled to draw the judgement and con¬ 
demnation of infinite and endlesse continuance, and to reive 
upon the consideration of so short a lime, which is per- 
adventure of one or two houres, or if the worst happen, 
of an age, (which have no more proportion with [infinitic], 
than a moment) definitively to appoint and establish of all 
her being, by that instant of space. It were an impious 
disproportion to wrest an cternall reward in consequence of 
so short a life. Plato, to save himsclfe from this incon¬ 
venience, would have future payments limited to a hundred 
yearcs continuance, relatively unto a humane continuance : 
and many of ours have given them temporall limits. By 
this Uicy judged, tliat her generation followed the common 
condition of humane things : A.s also her life, by the opinion 
of Epicurus and Democritus, which hath most becne re¬ 
ceived, following these goodly apparances. That her birth 
was secne, when the body was capable of her; her vertue 
.ind strength was perceived as the corpora)} encreased; in 
her infancie might her wcaknesse be discerned, and in time 
lier vigor and ripencsse, then her decay and age, and in the 
end her decrepitude : 

—cum c^rf'Ore, ci unj 

Cfesccre Sculimus. pafiterquf sentscere mrutem. 

U-iJ 

The fuindo is with the body bred, we doc b( hold, 

It jointly fjrowes with it, with it it waxeth old. 

They perceived her to be capable of diverse passions, and 
• igitaled by many languishing and painfull motions, where 
through she fell into wcarinessc and griefe, capable of 
.illcration and change, of joy, stupefaction and languish- 
rnent, subject to lier infirmities, diseases, and offences, 
even as the stomackc or the foot, 

ffieulrm scmari, corpus ui itgrum 
Cernimus, ei fJccti ttinftcina poss^ vidfmus : — Ibid, 517, 

\\> SCO as boilirs sitkr are cur'd, so is ilxe mindc. 

We sec, how Physickc can it each way turne nnd winde, 

dazled and troubled by the force of wine; removed from her 
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seat by the vapors of a burning feaver; drowzie and sleepy 
by the application of some medicaments, and rouzed up 
againe by the vertue of some others. 

_ (Qrpofeam naturam dntmi esse necesse est^ 

Corporeis quoniam telis ictuque labotat. — Ibid. 176. 

The nature of the minde must needs corporeall bee, 

For with corporeall darts and strokes il"s griev’d we see. 

She was scene to dismay and confound all her faculties by 
the only biting of a sicke dog, and to containe no great 
constancie of discourse, no sufficiencie, no vertue, no philo¬ 
sophical! resolution, no contention of her forces, that might 
exempt her from the subjection of these accidents : The 
spittle or slavering of a mastive dog shed upon Socrates 
his hands, to trouble all his wisdomc, to distemper his 
great and regular imaginations, and so to vanquish and 
annuli them, that no signe or shew of his former knowledge 
was left in him : 

—vis animat 

Conturbatiir, —ft divisa storsum 

Disiectalur eoJem illo dislracta veneno. — Ibid. 501. 

The soules force is disturbed, seperated. 

Distraught by that same poison, alienated. 

And the said venome to finde no more resistance in his 
soule, than in that of a chiUle of fourc yeares old, a venome 
able to make all Philosophy (were she incarnate) become 
furious and mad : So that Cato, who scorned both death 
and fortune, could not abide the sight of a looking glasse, 
or of water; overcome with horroiir, and quelled with 
amazement, if by the contagion of a mad dog, he had falne 
into that sicknesse, which Physitians call Hydrophobia, or 
feare of waters. 

—vis morbi dislracta per artus 
Tufhat Qgerts animam^ spumantes erquort salso 
Ventofum ut validis fervescunt viftbus under. 

Ibid. 495. 

The force of the disease disperst through joints offends, 
Driving the soule. as in salt Seas the wave ascends, 

Foming by furious force which the wind raging lends. 

Now concerning this point, Philosophy hath indeed 
armed man for the enduring of all other accidents, whether 
of patience, or if it be over-costly to be found, of an in- 
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fallible defeat, in conveying her selfe, altogether from the 
sense : but they are mcanes, which serve a soule, that is 
her ownc, and in her proper force, capable of discourse 
and deliberation ; not to this inconvenience, wherewith a 
Philosopher, a soule becommeth the soule of a foole 
troubled, vanquished and lost, which divers occasions may 
produce, as in an over-violent agitation, which by some 
vehement passion, the soule may beget in her selfe : or a 
hurt in some part of the body; or an exhalation from the 
stoniackc, casting us into some astonishment, dazling, or 
giddinesse of tlic head : 

—in corports avius ftrat 
S(tpe animus, Jemfnlit fnim, dtliraque fatur, 
lulvrdumqtie gravi Ltthargo fertur in altuni 
yElertiiimque soporem, oeulis nuluqut cadi-nti. — Ibid 4^17. 

'I'he inindc in bodies sicknesse often wandring strayrs : 

For it enragod rave’s, and idle talke outbrayes ; 
brought by sharpe belh.irgy sometime to more than deepe, 
White eM>s and eye-lids fall into eternall sleepe. 

Plhlosophers have in mine opinion but slightly harp’t 
upon this string, no more than another of like consequence. 
They have ever this Dilemma in their mouth, to comfort 
our mortall condition. 77ic soule is either moriall or im- 
uiortall: if juortall, she shall be without pairje: if immortall, 
'he shall mend. They never touch the other branch: 
What, if she cinpaire and be worse? And leave the 
menaces of future paincs to Poets. Put thereby they deal 
themselves a good game. They are two omissions, which 
in their discourses doe often offer themselves unto me. I 
(ome to the first jigaine : the soule loscth the use of that 
Stoicall chiefe fclicitic, so constant and so (irme. Our 
goodly wisdoine must nece.ssarily in this place yceld her 
selfe, and (juit her weapons. As for other matters, they 
.il<o considered by the vanilic of mans reason, that the 
mixture and socictie of two so different parts, as is the 
mortall and the immortall is imaginable : 

eiffum m^rtaie <fterrt0 und 

( putarc, ct niM^ua pois^^ 

l)e%iptfc 4-.t/ Quid fftim dtvcfitus css<! pxUcndum fst, 
luf mn^ts intff sf d%S)xxn<tum dxscfrpttansquf, 

Quam mortale quod immottalt 

Jun^tum in cofuilio arvas tetcra^f procfUas — Ibid. 8]t« 
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For what immortall is. moriall to joyne unto, 

And thinkc they can ajircc, and mutuall duties doe. 

Is to be foolish : For what thinkc we stranger is. 

More disagrtc.nblc, or more disjoyn’d, than this. 

That mortall with immortall cndlcsse joyn’d in union, 

Can most outr.'igious stormes endure in their communion? 

Moreover they felt their soule to be eng^ag^cd in death, as 
well as the body; 

—iitnuf avo tessa fatislicit.-^Ibid. ^63. 

It joynily faint's in one, 

Wcarifd as age is gone. 

Which thing (according to Zeno) the image of sleep doth 
manifestly shew unto us. For he estcemeth, that it is a 
fainting and declination of the soule, aswell as of the body. 
Contrahi onimum, et quasi labi putat atque decidere (Cic. 
Div. ii.). He thinks the mind is contracted, and doth as 
it were slide and fall do7vne. And that (which is perceived 
in some) it's force and vigor maintaineth it selfe even in 
the end of life, they referred and imputed the same to the 
diversitic of diseases, as men are scene in that extremitie, 
to maintaine, some one sense, and some another, some their 
hearing, and some their smelling, without any alteration; 
and there is no weaknesse or decay scene so universall, 
but some entire and vigorous parts will remaine. 

Son alio pacto tjuam ii pes cum dolet <rgri, 

In nulto caput interea sit forti dolofC- — LUCR. iii. ill. 

No otherwise, th.-in if, when sick-mans foote doth ake, 

Mcane time perhaps his head no fellow-feeling take. 

Our judgements sight referreth it selfe unto truth, as 
doth the Owles eyes unto the shining of the Sunne, as saith 
Aristotle. How should we better convince him, than by .so 
grosse blindnesse, in so apparent a light? For, the con- 
trarie opinion of the soules immortalitie, which Cicero 
saith, to have first bccne brought in (at least by the lesti* 
monie of books) by Pherecydes Syrius, in the time of King 
TuUus (others ascribe the invention thereof to Thales, and 
other to others) it is the part of humane knowledge treated 
most sparingly and with more doubt. The most constant 
Dogmatists (namely in this point) are inforced to cast them¬ 
selves under the shelter of the Academikes wings. No man 
knowes what Aristotle hath established upon this subject, 
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no more than all the ancients in Generali, who handle the 
same with a very wavering belicfe : Rem gratissimam pro. 
rmtfenttum magis quam probanlium. Who rather promise 
thafi approve a thing most acceptable. He hath hidden 
himsclfe under the clouds of intricat and ambiguous words 
and unintelligible senses, and hatji left his Sectaries as 
much cause to dispute upon his judgement, as upon the 
matter. Two things made this his opinion plausible to 
them : the one, that without the immortality of soulcs, 
there should no mcanes be left to j^round or settle the 
vainc hopes of glory; a consideration of wonderfull credit 
m the world : the other (as Plato saith) that it is a most 
prohtable impression, that vices, when they steal away 
from out the sight and knowledge of humane justice, rc* 
inamc ever as a blanckc before divine justice, v\hich even 
after the death of the guilty, will severely pursue them. 
Man IS ever possessed with an extreme desire to prolung 
his heiug, and hath to the uttermost of his skill provided 
(or It, loombs and Monuments are for the preservation of 
his body, and gloric for the continuance of his name. He 
hath imployed all his wjt to frame him selfe a new, (as 
tinpacient of his fortune) and to underprop or uphold liin>« 
■clfe l)y his inventions. The soulc by reason of her trouble 
ind imbecility, as unable to subsist of her selfe, is ever, 
md in all places tiucsting and searching comforts, hopes, 
foundations, and forraine circunistance.s, on which she may 
rake hold and settle her selfe. And liow light and 
fantasticall soever his invention doth frame them unto him, 
he notwithstanding rclicth n)oro surely upon them, and 
more willingly, than upon himsclfe : Hut it is a wonder to 
sec how the most obsiinat in this so jusi and manifest per- 
swasion of our spirits immorlalitie, have found thcmscl\cs 
short and unable to establish the same by their humane 
f<^rces. .Somnui sunt fion doevntis, sed optantis. ’ihese 
arc drrames not of one that teacheth, hut wisheth what he 
' 'ould have : said an ancient Writer. Man may by his ownc 
tC'stiiiumie know, that the truth he alone discoveieth, the 
same he oweth unto fortune and rh.'incc; since even when 
she is fnine into his hands, lie wantelh wherwith to lay hold 
o.n her, and keepe her; and that this reason hath not the 
power to prevaile witli it. /1/f things produced by our o'.cfte 
discourse and sufftcivneie, os well true as false, arc subject 
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fo uticcrliiinlie and di.^putaiion. It is for the punisliriK'nt 
of our tcmcrilic, and instruction of our iniscrie and in- 
capacitic* that God caused the trouble, downefall and con¬ 
fusion of liabcls Tower. Whatsoever we attempt without 
his assistance, what ever we see without the lanipc of his 
j^racc, is but vanity and folly : With our weaknes we cor¬ 
rupt and adulterate the very C!=sence of truth (which is uni¬ 
forme and constant) when fortune giveth us tlie possession 
of it. What course soever man taketh of himsclfe, it is 
(iods permission that he ever commeth to that confusion, 
whose image he so lively representeth unto us, by the just 
punishment, wherwith he framed the presumptuous over¬ 
weening of .Wembroth, and brought to nothing the frivolous 
enterprises of the building of his high-towring Pyramides, 
or I leaven-menacing Tower. Perdam sapientiam sapi- 
entiurn, ct prtidentiatyi prudentium reprobabo (i Cor. i. 19). 
/ ‘ti'ifi destroy the wisdome of the wise, and reprove the 
providence of them that are most prudent. The diversitie 
of tongues and languages, wherewith he disturbed that 
worke, and overthrew that proudly-raisd Pile; what else is 
it, but this infinit altercation, and perpetuall discordance of 
opinions and reasons, which accompanieth and entangleth 
the frivolous frame of mans learning, or vainc building of 
humane science? Which he doth most profitably. Who 
niif^ht containe ms, had we but one f^raine of knowlcd? 
This Saint hath done me much pleasure: Ipsa utilitatis 
occuUatio, aut humilitatis excrcitatio esi, aut etationis 
attritio. The very concealing of the propt, is cither an 
exercise of humilitie, or a beating downe of arrogancie. 
L*nlo what point of presumption and insolencic, doc we not 
Carrie our blindnesse and foolishnesse? But to returne to 
my purpose : Verily there was great reason, that we should 
be beholding to Cod alone, and to the benefit of his grace, 
for the truth of so noble a beliefe, since from his libcralitie 
alone we receive the fruit of immortalitie, which consisleth 
in enjoying of eternall blcssednesse. Let us ingenuously 
confosse, that only God and Faith, hath told it us : For, it 
is no lesson of Nature, nor comming from our reason. And 
he that shall both within and without narrowly sift, and 
c»!riously sound his being and his forces without this divine 
privilege; he that shall view and consider man, without 
fl.attering him, shall nor finde nor see either efficacie or 
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facultie in him, that tastcth of any other thing but death 
and earth. The more wc give^ the more we owe; aud the 
tnore we yccld unto God, the more Christian-iike doe we. 
I'hat which the Stoike Philosopher said, he lield by the 
casuall consent of the peoples voice; had it not becnc better 
he had held it of God? Cum de animorum aternitaie dis- 
icrirnu.?, non leve momentum apud nos habet consensus 
hominum, out timenlium inferos nut eolenlium. Uior hac 
publica persuasionc (Sen. Epist. 117). pyficn wc discourse 
of the immortalilie of soules in my conceit the consent of 
those men is of no small authority, 7 vho cither fcare or 
adore the infcrnall powers. This publike perswasion I 
make uie of. Now the vveaknes of humane Arguments 
upon this subject, is very manifestly knowne by the fabulous 
circumstances they have added unto the traine of this 
opinion, to findc out what condition this our immortalitlc 
was of. Let us omit the Stoickes. nobis Uirgi- 

untur, tanquam cornicihus; diu marisuros aiunt animos, 
semper negant (Cic. TuiC. Qu. i.). They grant us use of 
life, as is unto Ravens: they say. our soules shall long 
continue, but they deny they shall last ever. \\ hr) [give; 
unto soules a life beyond this but finite. The most uni- 
versall and received fantasie, and which endurcth to this 
day, hath beenc that whereof I*ythagoras is made Author; 
not that he was the first invcfjtor of it, but because it 
received murh force and credit by the authoritic of his 
approbation; Which is, that soules at their departure from 
us, did but passe and roule from one to another body, from 
a Lyon to a Horse, from a Horse to a King, unccssantly 
wandring up and downc, from House to Mansion. And 
himselfc said, that he remembred to have becnc .Ethaledes, 
then Euphorhus, afterward llermotimus, at last from 
Pyrrhus to have passed into Pythagoras: having memorie 
of himselfc. the space of two hundred and six ycarcs : 
some added more, that the same soules doc sometimes 
ascend up to heaven, and come downe againc : 

O Puter anne alitjuas ad calum htnc ire putandum est 
Sul-ltmes unimaj. itetu»rnfue iid larda revefti 
Corpora? Quit luds miserit tarn dim (upido? 

ViKC, Ain. vi. 739- 

Must we thinke (Tather) some soulrs hence doe go, 

Haized to heav'n. thence turne to bodies slow? 

Whence doth $0 dyre desire of light on wretches grow? 
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Origen makes them eternally to go and come from a 
good, to a bad estate. The opinion that Varro reporteth 
is, that in the revolution of foure hundred and forty yearcs, 
they reconjoyne themselves unto their first bodies. Chry- 
sipptis, that that must come to passe after a ccrtaine space 
of time unknowne, and not limitted. Plato {who saith that 
he holds this opinion from Pindarns^ and from ancient 
Poesie,) of infinite Vicissitudes of alteration, to which the 
soulc is prepared, having no paines nor rewards in the other 
World, but temporall, as her life in this is but temporall, 
concludeth in her a singular knowledge of the affaires of 
Heaven, of Hell, and here below, where she hath passed, 
repassed, and sojourned in many voyages; a matter in his 
remembrance. Behold her progresse elsewhere : He that 
hath lived well, reconjoyneth himscife unto that Star or 
Planet, to which he is assigned : Who evill, passeth into a 
woman : .And if then he amend not himselfe, he trans- 
changeth himselfe into a beast, of condition agreeing to 
his vicious customes, and shall never see an end of his 
Punishments, untill he returne to his naturall condition, 
and by vertue of reason, he have deprived himselfe of those 
grosc. stupide, and clementarie qualities that were in him. 
But 1 will not forget the objection, which the Epicureans 
make unto this transmigration from one body to another : 
Which is very pleasant. They demand, what order there 
should be, if the throng of the dying should be greater than 
that of such as be borne. Eor, the soules removed from 
their abode would throng and strive together, who should 
get the best seat in this new case : And demand besides, 
what they would passe their time about, whilst they should 
stay, untill any other mansion were made ready for them : 
Or contrary-wise, if more creatures were borne than should 
dye; they say, bodies should be in an ill taking, expecting 
the infusion of their soule, and it would come to passe, 
that some of them should dye, before they had ever beene 
living. 

Denique connubia ad veneris, parlusque ferarum 
Esi^ animas pretste d^ridicutum esse videtuf, 

Et spectate immortaUs mortaUa membra 
Iftnumetc numero. ceriateque prcppropetonter 
Inter if, qua prime poUsstmaque insinuetur, 

Lucr. lii. ftoj. 
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LastI)-. ridiculous it is. soutes should be prest 
To r^nnj nicetin{<s, and begetting of a beast: 

That they to iiiortall lims ininiortall be addrest 
In nurubor numbcrlesse, and over-hasty strive, 

Which of them first and chiefe should get in there to live. 

Others have staid the soule in the deceased bodies, ther- 
with to animate serpents, wormes and otlier beasts, which 
arc said to engender from the corruption of our members, 
yea and from our ashes : Others, divide it in two parts, 
one mortall, another immortal; Others, make it corporeal), 
and yet notwithstanding immortall: Others, make it im- 
morlall, without any science or knowledge. Nay there are 
some of ours, who have deemed, that of condemned mens 
soules divels were made: As Plutarke thinks, that Gods 
are made of those soules which arc saved : For, there be 
few things that (his authour doth more resolutely averre, 
then this: holding every where else an ambiguous and 
doubtful! kind of speech. It is to be imagined and firmlie 
believed (saith he) that the soules of men, vertuous both 
according unto nature and divine Justice, become of Men, 
Saints, and of Saints. Demi-Gods, and after they are once 
perfectly, as in sacribces of purgation, cleansed and puri¬ 
fied. being delivered from ail passibility and morlalilie, they 
lircoine of DcmI-Gods (not by any civill ordinance, but in 
good truth, and according to manifest reason) perfect and 
very very Gods; receiving a most blessed and thrice glori¬ 
ous end. But whosoever shall see him, who is notwith¬ 
standing, one of the most sparing and moderate of that 
faction, so undauntedly to skirmish, and will hcare him 
relate his wonders upon ibis subject, him I refer to his 
liiscourse of the Moone, and of Socrates his Djctnon; 
where as evidently as in any other place, may be averred, 
that the mysteries of Pliilosophy have many strange con- 
< oils, common with those of Focsie ; mans understanding 
loving it sclfe [; if it] once goe al)out to sound and con- 
tiouie ;tll things to the utmost c«ule ; as tired and troubled 
by a k>ng aiul wearisome <ourse of our life, we rcturne to 
a kind of doting childliood. Note here the goodly an<l 
certaine insti ucllons, which concerning our soules-subjcct 
we drawc from humane knowledge. I here is no U sse 
ravhm sse in that winch shoe tcacin th us touching our cor- 
jHo.ill parts. I-el us make choysc but of one or two 
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examples^ else should we lose our selves in this troublesome 
and vastc Ocean of Physical! errours. Let us know 
whether they ag^ree but in this one, that is to say, of what 
matter men are derived and produced one from another. 
For, touchlof^ their first production, it is no marvel if in a 
thing so high and so ancient, mans wit is troubled and 
confounded. Archelaus the Physition, to whom (as Aristox^ 
enus atTirmeth) Socrates was Disciple and Minion, as- 
severed that both men and beastes had beene made of milkie 
slime or mudde, expressed by the hcate of the earth. 
Pythagoras sailh, that our seed is the scumme or froth of 
our best blood, Plato the distilling of the marrow in the 
backe-bone, which hee argueth thus, because that place 
feeleth first the wearinesse which followeth the generative 
busincsse. 

Alcmixoti, a part of the braines-substance, which io 
prove, he saith, their eyes are ever most troubled, that 
ovcr-intemperalely addict themselves to that exercise. 
DemocrituSy a substance extracted from all parts of the 
corporall Masse. Epicurus, extracted from the soule and 
the body : Aristotle, an excrement drawne from the nourish¬ 
ment of the bloud, the last scattereth it selfc in our severall 
members; others, blood, concocted and digested by the 
heate of the genitories, which they judge, because in the 
extrenme, earnest and forced labours, many shed drops of 
pure blood; wherein some appearance seemeth to be, if 
from so infinite a confusion any likelihood may be drawne. 
But to bring this seed to effect, how many contrary 
opinions make they of it? Aristotle and Democritus hold, 
that women have no sperme, that it is but a sweate, which 
by reason of the pleasure, and frication they cast forth, 
.ind availeth nothing in generation. 

Galen, and his adherents, contrariwise affirme, that there 
can be no generation, except two seeds meete together. 
Behold the Physitians, the Philosophers, the Lawyers, and 
the Divines pell-mell together by the eares with our women 
about the question and disputation how long women beare 
their fruitc in their wombe. And as for mee, by mine owne 
example I take their part, that maintainc, a woman may 
goe eleven months with childe. The world is framed of 
this experience; there is no meane woman so simple, that 
cannot give her censure upon all these contestations. 
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although we could not agree. This is sufficient to vcrifie^ 

that in the corporall part, man is no more instructed of 

htmsclfe, then in the spirituall. We have propo.sed him- 

sclfc to himselfe, and his reason to his reason, to see what 

shee can tell us of it. Mee thinkes I have sufficiently 

declared, how little understanding shee hath of her selfe. 

And hce who hath no understanding of himselfe, what can 

he have understanding of? Quasi verd mensuram uUius 

rci possit agere qui rui nescini (Plin. jVat. fiist. ii. cap. 1). 

As though he could take measure of any thing that knoives 

not his owne measure. Truely Protogoras told us prcttic 

tales, when hce makes man the measure of all things, who 

never knew so much as his owne. If it be not he, his dig- 

nitie will never suffer anv other creature to have this advan- 

# 

t<jge over him. Now ho being so contrary in himselfe, and 
one judgement so uncessantly subverting another, this 
favorable proposition was but a jest, wliich induced us 
necessarily to conclude the nullity of the Compassc and the 
Compasser. H'hcn Tlinles judgeth the knowledge of man 
very hard unto man. hee teacheth him the knowledge of all 
other thitigs to be impossible unto him. You for whom I 
have taken the paines to enlarge so long a worke (against 
my custonie) will not shun to maintainc your Sehond, with 
the ordinary form of arguing, whereof you are daily in¬ 
structed, and will therein exercise both your minde and 
study : For this last trick of fence, must not he employed 
but as an extreme re«ncdy. It is a desperate thrust, gainst 
which you must forsake your weapons, to force your adver¬ 
sary to renounce his, and a secret slight, wliich must sel- 
<lomc and very sparingly be put in practise. // ir a great 
fond-hardnesse to lose our selfe for the lossc of anotlicr. 
A man must not be willing to die to revenge himselfe, as 
Ctobrias was : who being close by the cares with a Lord of 
Persia, Darius chanced to come in with his sword in his 
hand, and fearing to strickc, for fcarc he should hurt 
i/ohrias, he called unto him, and bade him smite boldly, 
although he should smite through both (Justin, i ). I have 
heard, armes, and conditions of -single conibatcs being de.s- 
perate, and in which he that offered them, put both himselfe 
and his enemy in danger of an end inevitable to both, rc- 
pro%{‘d as unjust, and condemned as unlawfull. The Por^ 
tookc once ccrlaine Turkes prisoners in the Indian 
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seas, who impatient of their captivity, resolved with them¬ 
selves (and their resolution succeeded) by rubbing of Ship- 
nailcs one against another, and causing sparkles of fire to 
fal amongst the barrels of powder (which lay not far from 
them) with intent to consume both thcmsclvs, their masters, 
and the ship. We but touch the skirts, and glance at the 
last closings of Sciences, wherein extremity, as well as in 
vertue, is vicious. Keepe your selves in the common path, 
it is not good to be so subtill, and so curious. Remember 
what the Italian proverbe saith, 

Chi troppo s' assottigha. si scavetta. 

Pbtk. p. i. canz. ziii. 48. 

Who makes himselfe too fine. 

Doth break himselfe in fine. 

I f>€rs7vade you, in your of>inions and discourses, much 
as in your cuitomes, and in every other thing, to use 
moderation and temperance, and avoide ail newfangled 
inventions and strangenesse. All extravagant waies dis¬ 
please me. You, who by the authority and preheminence, 
which your greatnesse hath laied upon you, and more by 
the advantages, w'hich the qualities that are most your 
owne, bestow on you, may with a nod command whom you 
please, should have laied this charge upon some one, that 
had made profession of learning, who might otherwise 
have disposed and enriched this fantasie. Notwithstanding 
here have you enough to supply your wants of it. 

Epicurus said of the lawes, that the worst were so 
necessary unto us, that without them, men would entcr- 
devoure one another. And Plato verifieth, that without 
lawes we should live like beastes. Our spirit is a vaga¬ 
bond, a dangerous, and fond-hardy implement; It is very 
hard to joyne order and measure to it. In my time, such 
as have any rare excellency above others, or extraordinary 
vivacity, we see them almost all so lavish and unbridled in 
licence of opinions and manners, as it may be counted a 
wonder to find any one settled and sociable. There is 
great reason why the spirit of man should be so strictly 
embarred. In his study, as in all things else, he must 
have his steps numbred and ordered. TTie limits of his 
pursuitc must be cut out by art. He is bridled and fettered 
with, and by religions, lawes, customes, knowledge, pre- 
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cepts, paines and recompcnces, both mortall and immortall; 
we see him, by mcanes of his volubility and dissolution 
escape all these bonds. It is a vaine body, that hath no 
way about him to be seized on, or cut off : a diverse and 
deformed body, on which neither knot nor hold may be 
fastened. Verily there are few soulcs, so orderly, so con¬ 
stant, and so well borne, as may be trusted with their 
owne conduct, and may with moderation, and without 
rashnes, saile in the liberty of their judgments beyond com¬ 
mon opinions. It is more expedient to give some body the 
cfiarge and tuition of them. The spirit is an otttragxotis 
ghiive, yea even to his owne possessor, except he have the 
grace, very orderly and discreetly to arme hitnselfe there* 
\etth. And there is no beast, to whom one may more 
justly apply a blinding bord, to keepc her sight in, and 
force her looke to her footing, and keepe from straying 
here and there, without the tracke which use and lawes 
trace her out. Therefore shall it be better for you to close 
and bound your selves in the accustomed path; howsoever 
it be. then to take your flight to this unbridled licence. 
But if any one of these new doctors shall uruleriakc, to 
[)lay the wise or ingenious before you, at the charge of 
his and your health : to rid you out of this dangerous 
plague, which daily more and more spreds it sclfc in your 
Courts, this preservative will in any extreame necessity be 
a let, that the contagion of this venomc, shall neither offend 
you nor your assistance. The liberty then, and the jollity 
of their ancient spirits brought forth many different Sects 
of opinions, in Philosophy and humane Sciences : every one 
undertaking to judge and chuse, so he might raise a fac¬ 
tion. !hit now that men walke all one way : Qui certis 
quibusdatn dcstinatisque sentenliis addicti et cnnsecrati 
sutit, ut etiani, qn(V non probant, cogantur defenJere (Cic. 
Tusc. (7w. ii.) : M ho are addicted and consecrated to 
I'Crtaine set and fore-dccreed opinions, so as they are 
enforced to maintaine those things urUich they prove or 
approve not: And that we receive Artes by civill authority 
and appointment : So that Sclmolcs have but one patternc, 
alike circumscril)ed discipline and institution; no man re- 
gardelh more what coines weigh and are worth; but every 
mat\ in his turne recciveth them according to the value, 
that common approl)ation and succession allottcth them : 
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Men dispute no longer of the alloy, but of the use. So 
are all things spent and vented alike.. Physike is received 
as Geometry : and jugling tricks, enchantments, bonds, 
the commerce of dtxreased spirits, prognostications, domi- 
fications, yea even this ridiculous, wit and wealth-consum¬ 
ing persuite of the Philosophers stone, all is emploied and 
uttered without contradiction. It sufliceth to know, that 
Mars his place lodgelh in the middle of the hands triangle; 
that of yenus in the Thumme; and Mercuries in the little 
finger: and when the table-line cutteth the teachers rising, 
it is a signe of cruelty : When it failcth under the middle 
finger, and that the naturall Median-line makes an angle 
with the vitall, under the same side, it is a signe of a 
miserable death : And when a womans naturall line is open, 
and closes not at angle with the vitall, it evidently denotes 
that she will not be very chast. 1 call your selfe to witnesse 
if with this Science onely, a man may not passe with repu¬ 
tation and favour among all companies. Theophrastus 
was wont to say, that mans knowledge, directed by the 
sense, might judge of the causes of things, unto a certain 
measure, but being come to the extream and first causes, 
it must necessarily stay, and be blunted or abated; either 
by reason of it’s weaknesse, or of the things difficulty. It 
IS an indifferent and pleasing kind of opinion, to thinke, 
that our sufficiency may bring us to the knowledge of some 
things, and hath cerlaine measures of power, beyond which 
it’s temerity to employ it. This opinion is plausible and 
brought in by \yay of composition: but it is hard to give 
our spirit any limits, being very curious and greedy, and 
not lied to stay rather at a thousand, then at fifty [paces]. 
Having found by experience, that if one had mist to attaine 
unto some one thing, another hath come unto it, and that 
which one age never knew, the age succeeding hath found 
out : and that Sciences and Arts are not cast in a mohl. 
but rather by little and little formed and shaped by often 
handling and pollishing them over : even as beares fashion 
their yong whelps by often licking them : what my strength 
cannot discover, I cease not to sound and try; and in 
handling and kneading this new matter and with removin^'^ 
and chafing it, 1 open some (facility) for him that shah 
follow me, that with more ease he may enjoy the same, and 
make it more facile, more supple and more pliable : 
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—Ml hymellia soU 

Cera remollescit, tractataque polUce, multas 
Vertitur in facies, ipsoque fit utilis usu. 

Ovid, ^^etam. *. 284. 

As Ihe best Bees wax nielteth by the Sun, 

And handling, into many formes doth run, 

And i.s made aptly At. 

For use, by using it. 

As much will the second do for the third, which is a 
cause that dilhculty doth not make me despnirc, much 
lesse my unability : for it is but mine owne. Man is as 
well capable of all thinjjs, as of some. And if (as Theo^ 
phrastus saith) he avow the ignorance of the first causes 
and beginnings, let him hardly quit all the rest of his 
knowledge. If his foundation fade him, his discourse is 
overthrowne. The dispute hath no other scope, and to 
enquire no other end hut the />rinci/>fe5; If this end stay not 
his course, he caslelh himsclfe into an infinite irresolution. 
Von p<ytest aliud alio magts nuniisque coniprehendi. quO’ 
niani omnium rerum una est definitio comprehendendi. 
One thing can neither more nor lesse be comprehended 
then another, since of all things there ts one definition of 
comprehending. Now it is likely, that If the soiile knew 
any thing, slice first knew her scife : and if she knew any 
without and licsides her solfc, it must be her vaile and bod\ 
before any thing else. If even at this day the Gods of 
I’hysicke are scene to wrangle about our Anatomic, 

\fulfiber 01 Tronim. pro Troiti sltibul Afo/lc), 

Ov ID. Trist. i. El. ii. 5. 

.\polio 5;tnod for Troy, 
l ulrori 7 roy to destroy. 

when shall we expect that they will be agreed? U'e arc 
necrer, unto our selves, then is whitencsse unto snow, or 
wei*'hl unto a stone. If man krtoie not himselfc, how can 
hce know his functions and forces? It is not by fortune 
that some true notice doth not lodge with us, but by hazard. 
Aiul forasmuch as by the same way, fashion and conduct, 
errours are received into our soule, she hath not where¬ 
withal! to distinguish them, nor whereby to clnisc the truth 
from faishood. The Academikes received some inclination 
of judgment, and found it over raw, to say, it was no more 
likelv snow should be white than blackc, and that wee 
•vliould be no more assured of the moving of a stone, which 
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gocth from our hand, then of that of the eighth Spheare. 
And to avoid this difficultie and strangcnessc, which in 
truth cannot but hardly lodge in our imagination, howbeit 
they establish, that we were no way capable of knowledge, 
and that truth is engulfed in the deepest Abysses, where 
mans sight can no way enter; yet avowed they some things 
to^ be more likely and possible then others, and received 
this faculty in their judgement, that they might rather in¬ 
cline to one apparance then to another. They allowed her 
this propension, interdicting her all resolution. The Pyr- 
rhonians advise is more hardy, and therewithal! more 
likely. For this Academicall inclination, and this propen¬ 
sion rather to one then another proposition, what else is 
it, then a reacknowledging of some apparant truth, in this 
than in that? If our understanding be capable of the 
forme, of the lineaments, of the bcliaviour and face of 
truth; it might as well see it all compleat; as but halfe, 
growing and imperfect. For this apparance of verisimili¬ 
tude, which makes them rather take the left then the right 
hand, doe you augment it; this one ounce of likelihood, 
which turncs the ballance, doe you multiply it, by a hun¬ 
dred, nay by a thousand ounces; it will in the end come to 
p<isse, that the ballance will absolutely resolve and conclude 
one choice and perfect truth. But how doe they su/Tcr 
themselves to be made tractable by likelihood, if they know 
not truth? Uow knew they the semblance of that, whereof 
they understand not the essence? Either we are able to 
judge absolutely, or absolutely we cannot. If our intel¬ 
lectual! and sensible faculties are without ground or foot¬ 
ing, if they but hull up and downe and drive with the wind, 
for nothing suffer we our judgment to be carried away to 
any part of their operation, what apparance soever it 
seemeth to present us with. And the surest and most 
happy situation of our understanding should be that, where 
without any totterring or agitation it might maintaine it 
sclfe setled, upright and inflexible. Inter visa, vera, aaf 
falsa, ad animi asse^isum, nihil interest (Cic. Acad. Q. iv.). 
There is no difference betwixt true and false visions, con¬ 
cerning the tnindes assent. That things lodge not in us 
in their proper forme and essence, and make not their 
entrance into us, of their ownc power and authoritv, we 
sec it most evidently. For if it were so, we would receive 
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them all alike : wine should be such in a sicke mans mouth, 
as in a healthy mans. He whose finfjers are chopt through 
cold, and stiffe or beniimmcd with frost, should find the 
same hardnesse in the wood or iron he might handle, which 
another doth. Then strange subjects yccld unto our 
mercy, and lodge with us according to our pleasure. Now 
if on our part wc receive any thing without alteration, if 
mans holdfasts were capable and sufficiently powerfull, by 
our proper mcancs to sci^e on truth, those mcancs being 
common to all; this truth would successively remove it scife 
from one to another. And of so many things as are in the 
world, at least one should be found, that by an universal! 
consent should be beleevcd of all. Rut that no proposition 
is scene, which is not controversied and debated amongst 
us, or that may not be, declareth plainly, that our judg¬ 
ment doth not absolutly and clearly seize on that which 
it seizeth : for mv judgment cannot make my fellowes 
judgment to receive the same : which is a signe, that I 
have seized upon it by some other meane then by a naturall 
power in me or other men. Leave wc apart this infinite 
< onfusion of opinions, which is scene amongst Philosophers 
themselves, and this univcrsall and perpetually disputation, 
in and concerning the knowledge of things. 

For it is most truly presupposed, that men (I meane the 
wisest, the best borne, yea and the most sufficient) do never 
;i«grcc; no not so much that heaven is over our heads : For 
thev who doubt of all, doc also doubt of this : and such as 
atlirme, that we cannot conceive any thing, say, we have 
not conceivd whether heaven be over our heads : which 
two opinions arc in number (without any comparison) the 
most forcible. Resides this diversity and infinite division, 
hv reason of the trouble which our owne judgement laycth 
upon our selves, and the uncertainty which every man 
f'ndrs in himselfc, it may manifestly be perceived, that this 
Mtu.'ition is very uncertaine and unstaid. Mow diversly 
judi.’C we of things? How often change we our phan¬ 
tasies? What I hold and beiccve this day, I bcleeve and 
hr>ld with all my beiccfe ; all my implements, springs and 
Im.tmns. embrace and claspc this opinion, and to the utmost 
of their (jower warrant the same : I could not possi'dy em¬ 
brace any verily, nor with more assurance keepe it. then I 
doc this, I am' wholy and absolutely given to it : but hath 
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it not bcene my fortune, not once, but a hundred, nay a 
thousand times, my daily, to have embraced some otlier 
thing, with the very same instruments and condition, which 
upon better advise I have afterward judged false? A vian 
should at the least become wise, at his 07 vne cost, and 
learne by others harmes. If under this colour I have often 
found my selfe deceived, if my Touch-stone be commonly 
found false and my ballance un-even and unjust; What 
assurance may I more take of it at this time, then at 
others? Is it not folly in me, to suffer my selfe so often to 
be beguiled and couzened by one guide? Neverthelesse, 
let fortune remove us five hundred times from our place, 
let her doe nothing but uncessantly empty and fill, as in a 
vessell, other and other opinions in our mind, the present 
and last is alvvaies supposed certainc and infallible. Tor 
this must a man leave goods, honour, life, state, health 
and all : 

—posterior res ilia reperta 

Ferdit: et immutat sensus ad pristina qutrque. 

I.UCR. V. 1424 

The latter thing destroies all found before; 

And alters sense at all things lik'd of yore. 

Whatsoever is told us, and what ever we learne, we 
should ever remember, it is man, who delivereth, and man 
that receiveth : It is a mortall hand, that presents it, and 
a mortall hand, that receives it. Onely things which come 
to us from heaven, have right and authority of perswasion. 
and markes of truth! Which we neither see with our eyes, 
nor receive by our meancs ; this sacred and great image 
would be of no force in so wretched a Mansion, except God 
prepare it to that use and purpose, unlesse God by his 
particular grace and supernatural! favor, reforme and 
strengthen the same. Our fraile and defective coodition 
ought at least make us demeane our selves more moder¬ 
ately, and more circumspectly in our changes. We should 
remember, that whatsoever we receive in our understand¬ 
ing, we often receive false things, and that It is by the same 
instruments, which many times contradict and deceive 
themselves. And no marvell if they contradict themselves, 
being so easic to encline, and upon very slight occasions 
subject to waver and turne. Certaine it is, that our appre¬ 
hension, our judgement, and our soules faculties in gener.-!l, 
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doe suffer according to the bodies motions and alterations, 
which arc continuall. Have wc not our spirits more vigi¬ 
lant, our memorle more ready, and our discourses more 
lively in time of health, then in sickenessc? Doth not joy 
and blilhnesse make us receive the subjects, that present 
Ihcmselv’s unto our soule, with another kind of counten¬ 
ance, then lowring vexation, and drooping melancholy 
doth? Doe you imagine, that Catullus or Saphoes verses, 
delight and please an old covetous Chuff-penny wretch, as 
they do a lusty and vigorous yong-man? Cleomencs the 
sonne of /InoAondritias being sick, his friends reproved 
him, saying, he had new strange humors, and unusual) 
phantasies: It is not unlikely (answered he) for, I am not 
the man I was wont to be in the time of health : Hut being 
other, so are my fantasies and my humors. In the rahhlc 
case-canvasing of our pica-courts this by-word, Gatiiliuit 
de bona fortuna, Let him joy in his good fortune, is much 
In use, and is spoken of criminal! offendors, who happen 
to mcete with Judges in some milde temper, or well-pleased 
mood. For it is most certaine that in times of condemna¬ 
tion, the judges doome or sentence is sometimes perceived 
to be more sharpe, mercilesse and forward, and at other 
times more tractable, facile, and cnclincd to shadow or 
excuse an offence, according as he is well or ill pleased in 
mind. .\ man that commeth out of his house troul>led 
willi the paine of the gout, vexed with jealousy, or angry 
that his servant hath robbed him, and whose mind is over¬ 
come with griefc, and plunged with vexation, and dis¬ 
tracted with anger, there is not question to be made but 
his jvidgcment is at that instant much distempred, and 
much transported that way. That venerahle Senate of the 
Arcopai^ites, was ivont to judge and sentence by night, for 
feare the sight of the suters might corrupt justice. The 
avre it selfe, and the clearencs of the firmament, doth fore¬ 
bode us some change and alteration of weather, as saith 
th.it Greekc ver>»c in Cicero, 

Tain iuni /io»rn'niirn pater ipse 

Jupiter auetifera liistravit lampnftr terras. —ClC. ex ineert. 

Suih are mens mindes, as with increasefull liijht 

Our father Jove survaies the world in sipht. 

It is not onely fevers, drinkes and great accidents, that 
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over-whclme our judgement: The least things in the world 
wil turnc it topsieturvie. And although we feele it not, it 
is not to bee doubted, if a continuall ague may in the end 
siippresse our mind, a tertian will also (according to her 
measure and proportion) breed some alteration in it. If 
an Apoplexie doth altogether stupihe, and extinguish the 
sight of our understanding, it is not to be doubted but a 
cold and rhumc will likewise dazle the same. And by 
consequence, hardly shall a man in all his life find one 
houre, wherein our judgement may alwaics be found in his 
right byase, our body being subject to so many continuall 
alterations, and stuft with so divers sorts of ginnes and 
nmtions, that, giving credit to Physitions, it is very hard 
to find one in perfect plight, and that doth not alwaics 
mistake his markc and shute wide. As for the rest, this 
disease is not so easily discovered, except, it be altogether 
extreame and remedilesse; forasmuch as reason marcheth 
ever crooked, hailing and broken-hipt; and with falshood 
as with truth; And therefore it is very hard to discover her 
mistaking, and disorder. I alwaics call reason, that appar- 
ance or shew of discourses, which every man deviseth or 
forgclh in himselfe : That reason, of whose condition, there 
may be a hundred, one contrary to another, about one selfe 
same subject : It is an instrument of lead and Wax, 
stretching, pliable, and that may be fitted to all byascs, 
and squared to all measures : There remaines nothing but 
the skill and sufficiency to know how to turne and winde 
the same. How well soever a Judge meancth and what 
good mind so ever he beareth, if diligent eare be not given 
unto him (to which few ammuse themselves) his inclination 
unto freindship, unto kindred, unto beauty, and unto re¬ 
venge, and not onely matters of so weighty consequence, 
but this innated and casual) instinct, which makes us to 
favour one thing more then another, and cncline to one 
man more then to another, and which without any leave 
of reason, giveth us the choise, in two like subjects, or 
some* shadow of like vanity, may insensibly insinuate in 
his judgment the commendation and applause, or disfavour 
and disallowance of a cause, and give the ballancc a twitch. 

1 that nearest prie into my selfe and who have mine eves 
uncessantly fixt upon me, as one that hath not much else 
to doe else where, 
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—quis sub Arcto 
Rex gclidcr metuatur ora, 

()uid Tyridaiein terreat, unici 
i>f(urus. HoR. i. Od. xxvl, 3. 

Onely secure, who in cold coast 
Under the North-pole rules the rost. 

And there is fear’d; or what would fright, 

And Tyridates pul to flight. 

dare very hardly report the vanity and weaknesse ! fccle 
in my selfe. My foot is so staggerinjj and unstable, and I 
finde it so ready to trip, and so easie to stumble; and my 
sif^'ht is so dimme and uncertainc, that fasting- I finde my 
selfe other than full fed : If my health applaud me, or but 
the calmencsse of one faire day smile upon me, then am I 
a lusty frallant; but if a come wrin^f my toe, then am I 
pouting, unpleasant and hard to be pleased. One same 
pace of a horse is sometimes hard, and sometimes easie 
unto me; and one same way, one time short, another time 
long and wearisome; and one same forme, now more, now 
Icssc agreeable and pleasing to me : Sometimes I am apt 
to doe any thing; and other times fit to doe nothing : What 
now is pleasing to me, within a while after will be paino 
ful. 'J here are a thousand indiscreet and casuall agitations 
in me. Either a melancholy humour possesseth me, or a 
cholericke passion swaicth me, which having shaken off. 
sometimes frowardnesse and peevishnesse hath predomin¬ 
ancy, and other times gladnes and blithnesse overrule me. 
If I chance to take a booke in hand, I shall in some pa';- 
sages perceive some excellent graces, and which ever 
wound me to the soule with delight; but let me lay it by. 
and read him another time; let me turnc and tossc him as 
1 list, let me apply and manage him as I will, I shall finde 
it an unknowne and shapclcssc masse. Even in my writ¬ 
ings. I shall not at all times finde the tracke, or ayre of 
my first imaginations; I wot not my selfe what I would 
have said, and shall vexe and fret my selfe in correcting 
and giving a new sense to them, because I have peradven- 
ture forgotten or lost the former, which happily was better. 

I do but come and goc; my judgement doth not alwaics 
goe forward, but is ever floling, and w.mderifjg, 

— vdiit minute 

novis in man i^fsdnirnte vrnlo. 

C^TUt. I.yr. xiU. I). 
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Much like a petlie ivkifre, that’s taken short 

In a grand Sea. when winds doe make Jiiad sport. 

Mnny times (as commonly it is my hap to doe) having 
for exercise and sport-sake undertaken to maintaine an 
opinion contrarie to mine, my mindc applying and turning 
it selfe tiiat way, doth so tie me unto it, as I finde no more 
the reason of my former conceit, and so I leave it. Where 
T trnclinc, there I entertainc my selfe, how soever it be, 
and am caried away by mine ownc weight. Every man 
ould neer-hand say as much of himsclfc, would he but 
looke into himselfe as I doc. Preachers know, that the 
emotion, wltich surpriseth them, whilst they are in their 
earnest speech, doth animate them towards beliefc, and 
that being angrie we more violently give our selves to 
defend our proposition, emprint it in our selves, and em¬ 
brace the same with more vchcmencie and approbation, 
then we did, being in our temperate and reposed sense. 
V’ou relate simply your case unto a Lawyer; he answers 
faltring and doubtfully unto it, whereby you perceive it is 
indifferent unto him to defend cither this or that side, all 
is one to him : Have you paid him well, have you given 
him a good baite or fee, to make him earnestly apprehend 
it, beginnes he to be entercssed in the matter, is his will 
moved, or his minde enflamed? Then will his reason be 
tiove<l, and his knoudedge enflamed with all. See then an 
apparant and undoubted truth presents it selfe to his under¬ 
standing, wherein he discovers a new light, and bclceves it 
in good sooth, and so perswadcs himselfe. Shall I tell 
vou? I uot not whether the hcate proceeding of spight 
and obstlnacie. against the impression and violence of a 
nagistratc. and of danger: or the interest of reputation, 
have induced some man, to mainetaine, even in the fiery 
flames the opinion, for which amongst his friends, and at 
libfTtie. he would never have beenc moved, nor have ventred 
his fingers end. The motions and fits which our soule 
receiveth by corporall passions, doc greatly prevaile In her, 
but more her owne; with which it is so fully posscst, as 
happily It may be maintained, she hath no other way, or 
motion, then by the blast of her windes, and that without 
'heir agitation, she should remaine without action, as a 
ship at Sea, which the winds have utterly forsaken. And 
he who should maintaine that, following the Peripatetike 
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faction, should offer us no great wron^, since it is knownc 
that the greatest number of the soules actions, proccedc 
and have neede of this impulsion of passion; valor (say 
they) cannot be perfected without the assistance of choler. 


Semptr Aiax /oflu, forUsstmus iatueti tn furorv. 

. Cic. Tus. Qu. iv 

AiCx fvery valor had, 

Most thf'n. when he was most mad. 


Nor doth any man run violently enough upon the wicked, 
or his enemies, except he be throughly angrie; and they 
are of opinion, that an Advocate or Counseller at the barre, 
to have the cause goe on his side, and to have Justice at 
the Judges hands, doth first endevor to provoke him to 
anger. Longing-desires moved Themhioclcs, and urged 
Detuosthcncs, and have provoked Philosophers, to long 
travels, to tedious watchings, and to lingring peregrina¬ 
tions : and Icadc us to honours, to doctrine, and to health; 
all prolitable respects. And this demissenes of the soule, 
in suffering molestation and tediousnes, serveth to no other 
purpose, but to breed repentance, and cause penitence in 
our consciences; and for our punishment to fccle the 
scourge of God, and the rod of politicke correction. Com¬ 
passion serveth as a sting unto clemencie, and wisdome 
to preserve and governe our selves, is by our ounc fearc 
rotized up; and how many noble actions, by ambition, how 
many by presumption-' To rotu'luilc, no innnctit or 
glorioux vertue, can be ‘.cithout some imruoderatc and 
irregii/tir ugihifjon. May not this be one of the reasons, 
which moved the i-'picurians, to discharge God of all care 
and thought of our affaires : Porsomuch as the very effects 
of his gtiodncs, cannot exercise themselves towards us, 
without disturbing his rest, by meancs of the passions, 
w hicli are as motives and solicitations, directing the soule 
to vertuous actions'' Or have they thought otherwise and 
taken them as tempests, which shamfully lead astray the 
S(»ul<- from hir rest and trnnf|uillitic? Ct tnarii tranquiT 
lihi\ in/c/h'g»/«r, nii/M. ric oii»tnn<2 quidctn, aurd fluclus 
cotitino:'cii(e: Sic anit>ii quietus cl placatus shitus certiilur, 
perturbatio nulla csi. qud m 07 >cri queat (ClC. v.). 
As :vc conceive, the Seas cohuenesse, te/ien not so tuuch as 
the least pirlirifT trinJ doth stirre the ‘leaves, so is a peace- 
able reposed state of the mind then seene, 'ivhen there is no 
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prrturhation, whereby it may be moz<ed. What diffcrenci's 
of sense and reason, what contrarietie of imaginations, 
doth the diversitie of our passions present unto us? What 
assurance may we then take of so unconstant and waver¬ 
ing a thing, subject by its owne condition to the power of 
trouble, never marching but a forced and borrowed pace? 
If our judgement be in the hands of sickenes ilselfc, and of 
perturbation; if by rashnesse and folly it be retained to 
receive the impression of things, what assurance may we 
expect at his hands? Dares not Philosophic thinke that 
men produce their greatest effects, and neerest approching 
to divinity, when they are besides themselves, furious, and 
madde? We amend our selves by the privation of reason, 
and by her drooping. 'Hie two naturall waies, to enter 
the cabinet of the Gods, and there to foresee the course of 
the destinies, are furie and sleepe. This is very pleasing 
to be considered. By the dislocation that passions bring 
unto our reason, we become vertuous; by the extirpation 
which either fury or the image of death bringeth us, we 
become I’rophels and Divines. I never beleeved it more 
willingly. It Is a meere divine inspiration, that sacred 
truth hath inspired in a Philosophical! spirit, which against 
his proposition exacteth from him; that the quiet state of 
our soule, the best-settled estate, yea the healthfullest that 
Philosopliy can acquire unto it, is not the best estate. Our 
vigHancie is more drousie, then sleepe it selfc: Our wise- 
dome lesse wise, then folly; our dreames of more worth 
then our discourses. The worst place we can take, is in 
our selves. But thinks it not, that we have the foresight 
to markc, that the voice, which the spirit uttreth, when he 
is gone from man, so cleare sighted, so great, and so per¬ 
fect, and whilst he is in man, so earthly, so ignorant, and 
so overclouded, is a voice proceeding from the spirit, which 
is in earthly, ignorant, and over-cloudcd man; and there¬ 
fore a trusties and not to be-beleeved voice? I have no 
great experience in these violent agitations, being of a soft 
and dull complexion; the greatest part of which, without 
giving it leasure to acknowledge her selfe, doe sodainely 
surprise our soule. But that passion, which in yong mens 
harts is saied, to be produced by idlcnes, although it march 
but Icasurely, and with a measured progressc, doth evi¬ 
dently present to those, that have assaid to oppose them- 
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selves ag-ainst her endevour, the power of the conversion 
and alteration, which our judj;enient sufTcrcth. I have some 
times enterprised to arme my selfc with a resolution to 
abide, resist, and suppresse the same. For. I am so farre 
from being in their ranke, that call and allure vices, that 
unlessc they entertaine me, I scarcely follow them. I felt 
it, inaugcr my resistance, to breed, to growe, and to aug¬ 
ment ; and in the end being in perfect health, and cicare 
sighted, to seize upon and possesse me; in such sort, that, 
as in drunkennes, the image of things began to appeare 
unto me, otherwise then it was wont : I saw the advantages 
of the subject I sought after, evidently to swell and growe 
greater, and much to cncrcasc by the winde of my imagina¬ 
tion; and the difliculties of my enterprise to become more 
e.'isie and plaine; and my discourse and conscience to 
shrinke and draw-b.ackc. But that fire being evaporated 
all on a sodaine, as by the flashing of a lightning, my soule 
to reassume an other sight, another state, and other judge¬ 
ment. The dillicultic in my rclrcatc seemed great and in¬ 
vincible. and the very same things, of another taste and 
shew, than the fervency of desire had presented them unto 
me. And which more truely, Pyrrho cannot tell. We arc 
rc\cr without some infirmity. Fevers have their heat, 
and their cold : from the effects of a burning passion, we 
f ill into the effects of a chilling passion. So much as I 
had cast my selfe forward, so much do I draw my selfc 
backc. 

QuaUt ubi altrrrto procurrfns pontui, 

A'utic fuit ad Ipffas, s^oputinfuc suprtfo^it uf$f!afn^ 

StfUitifUi, extr^mamqve stnu pi'ffuntiti an-fiafu. 

A’ifNc rtipidus fctfo^ atque uslu resotbeus 

5 dxa, Uttusque vado \ahrnit tetinquit. 

\*1«C. Ain. xi. 

As th’ Ocean flowing, ebbing in due coiir^^e. 

To land now rushes, foining (hrotv's his source 
f)n rocks, ihrrcwilh bedewe^ the uftno^t sand. 

Now svviH morn's, the ^.^tonrs rould backr from sttdod 
My lidr fonrd failing, leaves the land. 

Now by the knowledge of my volubilitie, I have by 
acrulence cngcndrcd some constancy of opinions in my 
selfe; yea have nut so much altered my first and naturall 
0[if-. For, what apparance soever there be in novelty, I 
do not easily change, for fearc I should lose by the bar- 
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gaine ; And since I am not capable to chuse, 1 take the 
choise from others; and keepc my selfe in the scale, that 
God hath placed me in. Else could I hardly keepe my 
selfe from continuall rowling. Thus have I by the grace 
of God preserved my selfe whole (without agitation or 
trouble of conscience) in the ancient bcliefe of our religion, 
in the middest of so many sects and divisions, which our 
age hath brought forth. The writings of the ancient 
fathers (I nieane the good, the solide, and the serious) doe 
tempt, and in a manner remove me which way they list. 
Him that I heare seemeth ever the most forcible. I findc 
them everie one in his turne to have reason, although they 
contrary one another. That facility which good witts have 
to prove any tiling they please, likely; and that there is 
nothing so strange, but they will undertake to set so good 
a glosse on it, as it shall easily deceive a simplicity like 
unto mine, doth manifestly shew the weaknrsse of their 
proofe. The heavens and the planets have moved these 
three thousand yeares, and all the world belccvcd as much, 
untill CieutiiUes the Samian, or else (according to Thco- 
phra^tns) Kicetas the Syrocuiion tooke upon him to main- 
taine, it was the earth that moved, by the oblique circle of 
the Zodiake, turning about her axell tree. And in our daics 
(*o;>crn»cu5 hath so well grounded this doctrine, that hee 
doth very orderly fit it to all Astrologicall consequences. 
What shall we rcape by it, but only that wee neede not 
care, which of the two it be? And who knoweth whether 
a thousand yeares hence a third opinion will rise, which 
happily shall overthrow these two pra?ccdent? 

Sic volvenda ertas commulal tentpora rfrutn, 

Quodijuir fuit prftio, fit nullo denique honore, 

Porro aiiud iuccedit, et ^ contemptibus extt, 

Inquf dies ma^is appettiur, floretqur repettxtm 
L^udihus, et miro est moftales inter honore. 

Lucr. V. 1386. 

Sr» age to be past-over alter’s times of things : 

What earst was inost ^stcf'm'd. 

At tast nought-worth is deem’d ; 

Anc>»h»*r then succ'cds, and from contempt upsprings. 

Is daily more desir’d, flowreih as found but then 
With praise and wondrous honor amongst mortal! men. 

So when any new doctrine is represented unto us, we 
have great cause to suspect it. and to consider, how, before 
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It was invented, the contrary unto it was in credit; and as 
that hath beene reversed by this latter, a third invention 
may paradventure succeed in aftcr-aj^es, which in like sort 
siiall front the second. Before the principles, which Ari¬ 
stotle found out, were in credit, other principles contented 
mans reason, as his doc now content us. What learning; 
h;:ve these men, what particular priviled"C, that the course 
of our invention should rely only upon them, and that the 
pub.se.'»sion o( our bcleifc shall for ever hercafier belonj^ to 
ihemr' They are no more exempted from beint^ rejected, 
then were their fore-fathers. If any man urge me with a 
new Argument, it is in me to imagine, that if I cannot 
answere it, another can. For, to believe all apparetices, 
-jL'ltkh “tee cantwt resolve, is trieere Mfhplnilie. It would 
then follow, that all the common sort (whereof we are all 
part) should have his beliefc turning and winding like a 
ue.iiher-cocke : For, his soule being soft, and without 
resistance, should uncessantly be enforced to receive new 
and admit other impressions : the latter ever defacing tlic 
precedents trace. He that perceiveth himsrife weaki. 
ought to answer, according to law termes, that he will 
conferre with his learned counsel, or else referre himscife 
to the wisest, from whom he hath had his prentiseship. 
How long is it since Physickc came first into the W'orld.'' 
It is reported that a new' start-up fellow, whom they call 
I’ar.ji elsus, changeth an<l subvcrleth all the orflcr of 
ancient, and so long time received rules, and m.aintainclh 
tliat untill this day it hath only served to kill people. I 
thinke he will easily verify it. But I suppose ii were no 
Croat wisedomc to hazard my life upon the iriall of his 
new-f.ingled experience. H'c tnust not bclccvc all men, 
saith the precept, 5im'e e7»ery nuiu may say nil It 

is not long since, that one of those professours of novelties, 
and Physical) reformations told mo, that all our forefather', 
had notoriously abused themselves in the nature .and 
motions of the vvinds, which, if I should listen unto him, he 
would manifestlv make me perceive. After I had with 
some patience given attendance to his .Arguments, which 
were imiced full of likelyhood. I demanded of him, whether 
fhi \ that s.iiletf .according to Theophrastus his l.awcs, wont 
ue'.tw.ir<l. when they bent their course eastward? Or 
wlu ther they sailed sideling, Of backward? It is fortune. 
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answered he; but so it is, they tooke their marke amisse : 
To whom I then replied, that I had rather follow the effects, 
then his reason. They are things that often shock to¬ 
gether : and it hath beene told mee, that in Geometry 
(which supposeth to have gained the high point of certainty 
amongst all sciences) there are found unavoidable Demon¬ 
strations, and which subvert the truth of all experience : 
As James Peleticr tolde me in mine owne house, that he 
had found out two lines, bending their course one towards 
another, as if they would meet and joyne together; never- 
thelesse he affirmed, that even unto infinity, they could 
never come to touch one another. And the Pyrrhonians 
use their Arguments, and Reason, but to destroy the ap- 
parance of experience : And it is a wonder to sec how far 
the supplenesse of our reason, hath in this designe followed 
them, to resist the evidence of effects: For, they affirme, 
that we move not, that we speake not, that there is no 
weight, nor heat, with the same force of arguing, that wee 
averre the most likeliest things. Ftolotney, wlio was an 
excellent man, had established the bounds of the world; 
•Ml ancient Philosophers hax'e thought they had a perfect 
measure thereof, except it were certaine scattered Ilands, 
which might escape their knowledge : It had beene to 
Pyrrhonize a thousand yeares agoe, had any man gone 
about to make a question of the art of Cosmography : and 
the opinions that have beene received therof, of all men 
in generall : It had beene flat heresie to avouch, that there 
were Antipodes. See how in our age an infinite greatnesse 
of firme land hath beene discovered, not an Hand onely, 
nor one particular country, but a part in greatnesse very 
necre equal! unto that which we knew. Our moderne 
Geographers cease not to affirme, that now all is found, and 
all is discovered ; 


Nam quod adtst prasto, placet, et pollere I'idelur, 

Ibid. 1422. 

For, whai is present here, 

Seemes strong, is hold most doaro. 


The question is now, if Ptolomey was hertofore deceived 
in the grounds of his reason, whether it were not folly in 
me, to trust what these late fellowcs say of it, and whether 
it be not more likely, that this huge body, which we terme 
the World, is another manner of thing, than we judge it. 
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Vlalo saith, that it often chang;eth his counienance, that (he 
Meaveij, the Starres, and the Sunne do sointimes re-envcrse 
the motion we perceive in them, chan^inf^ the East into the 
The ^Kgyplian priests told i^erodo/u5, that since 
their lirst Kinj;, which was eleaven thousand and odde 
yeares (when they made him see the pictures of all their 
former Kini'S, drawne to the life in statues] the Sun had 
changed his course foure times : That the sea and the eartli 
doe enterchangeably change one into another; that the 
worlds birth is undetermined: The like said Arist.tiic and 
( tit'ro. And some one amongst us averreth. that it is 
altogether eternal, (mortal,| and new reviving againe, by 
m.iny virissitu(l^•^, calling Salomon and Esay to witnesse: 
to avoid these oppositions, that (iod hath sometimes been 
a Creator without a creature: that he hath bccne idle: 
that he hath unsaid his idlenesse, by setting his hand to 
this worke, and that by consequence he is subject unto 
ch:mge. In the most famous Schooles of Greece, the 
W'orld is reputed a God, framed by another greater and 
mightirr God. and is composed of a body and a soule. 
uhich a}>ideth in his centre, spreading it sclfc by Musicall 
nutnbers unto his circumference, divine, thrisc*happy, verv 
great, most wise and ctcrnall. In it are otlier Gods, as 
the Sra. the I'.arth. and [Planets,] which mutually enter- 
lainc one am)llier with an harmonious and pcrpeluall agita¬ 
tion and cclestiall dance; somtime meeting, other tilne^ 
farre-sundering themselves; now hiding, then shewing 
themselves; and changing place, now forward, now back¬ 
ward. firmly maintained, that the W orld was 

composed of lire, and by the Destinies order. It should one 
dav burst forth into llames, and be so consumed Into 
cinders, and another day it should be new borne ag.iinc. 
.Anti D'lt/emv of men saith; moriale^ : cutitiim 

(L. .AflM- dc deo Socrat ) : severally morlnll, alia- 
cx'erlitstintr. Alexander writ unto his mother the 
narration of an .T-gyptian Prle'«l. drawne from out their 
mtmufoents, witn«-ssing the anlit|iulic of that Nation, in¬ 
finite ; and comprelu riding the birth and i)rogresse of (other) 
rniintries to tile life. CiVero and Diodorus said in tlieir 
dales, that the Chaldeans kept a register of foure hundred 
tiuwt ami and odde yeares. Aristollc, PUnic, and others, 
th.if i^oroti^tcs lived sixe thousand yeares before Plalo. 
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And Plato saith, that those of the citty of Sais^ have 
memories in writing of eight thousand ycares, and that the 
towne of Athenn^ was built a thousand yeares before the 
citty of Sais. Epicurus^ that at one same time, all things 
that are, looke how we see them, they arc all alike, and in 
the same fashion, in divers other Worlds, which he would 
have spoken more confidently, had he seene the similitudes 
and correspondencies of this new-found world of the West 
Indiaes, with ours, both present and past, by so many 
strange examples. 'IVuly, when I consider what hath 
followed our learning by the course of this terreslriall 
policie, I have divers times wondered at my selfe, to see 
in so great a distance of times and places, the simpalhy or 
jumping of so great a number of popular and wilde 
opinions, and of extravagant customes and beliefes, and 
which by no meanes sceme to hold with our naturall dis¬ 
course. Mans spirit is a wonderfull worker of miracles. 
But this relation hath yet a kind of I wot not what more 
Hcteroclite : which is found both in names, and in a thou¬ 
sand other things. For there were found Nations, which 
(as far as we know) had never heard of us, where circum¬ 
cision was held in request; where great states and common 
wealths were maintained onely by women, and no men : 
Where our fasts and Lent was represented, adding ther- 
unlo the abstinence from women; where our crosses were 
severall waics in great esteeme; In some places they 
adorned and honored their sepulchres with them, and else- 
wher, especially that of Saint Arulrew, they employed to 
shield themselves from nightly visions, and to lay them 
upon childrens couches, as good against enchantments and 
witch-crafts : In another place, they found one made of 
wood, of an exceeding height, worshipped for the God of 
raine : which was thrust very deepe into the ground : There 
was found a very expressc and lively image of our Peniten¬ 
tiaries : the use of Miters, the Pricstes single life; the Art 
of Divination by the entrailes of sacrificed beasts; the 
abstinence from all sorts of flesh and fish, for their food ; 
the order amongst Priests in saying of their divine service, 
to use, a not vulgar, but a particular longue; and this 
erronious and fond conceipt, that the first God was expelUd 
his throne by a younger brother of his : That they were at 
first created with all commodities, which afterward by 

II — 44* 
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reason of their sinnes were abridged (hem : That their 
U‘rr»lory hath becne changed; that their natural! condition 
hath beene much impaired: That they have heretofore 
bccne drowned by the inundation of Waters come from 
heaven; that none were saved but a few families, which 
cast themselves into the cracks or hollow of high'Moun- 
taincs» which crackes they stopped very close, so that the 
VVaters could not enter in, having before shut therin many 
kinds of beasts : That when they perceived the Raine to 
cease, and \\ alcrs to fall, they first sent out certaine doggs 
which returned cleane-washt, and wet, they judged that the 
waters were not yet much falne; and that afterward sending 
out some other, which seeing to relume all muddy and 
foulc, they issued forth of the mountaines, to repcople the 
world againe, which they found replenished oncly with 
Serpents. I herc were places found, where they used the 
perswasion of the day of judgement, so that they grew 
wondrous wroth and offended with the Spaniards, who in 

searching of riches in (heir graves, scattered 
here and there tlic bones of their deceased friends; saying, 
that those dispersed bones could very hardly be recon- 
joyned together againe. 1 hey also found where they used 
(rallick by exchange, and no otherwise; and had Faires 
and Markets for that purpose : I hey found dwarfes, and 
such other deformed creatures, used for the ornament of 
Frinces tables : Tlicy found the use of hawking and fowling 
according to the Nature of their birdes : (yrannirall sub¬ 
sidies, and grievances upon subjects; delicate and pleasant 
gardens; dancing, tumbling: leaping and jugling, rnusike 
of instruments, armories, dicing-houscs, tcnnisse-courls, 
and casting lottos, or munine-chaunce, wherein they arc 
often so earnest and moody, that they will [)lay themselves 
and their liberty : using no other pliysicke but by charmes : 
the manner of writing by figures: lielceving in one first 
ra.in, universal) father of all people : 1'hc adoration of one 
(iod, who heretofore lived man, in perfect Vlrginitle. fast¬ 
ing, and pcnnancc, preaching the law of Nature, and the 
ceremonies of religion ; and who vanished out of the world, 
without any naturall death: fhe opinion of Giants; the 
use of dninkinnesse, with their manner of drinkes and 
<irliiking and pledging of healths; religious ornanuiits. 
p.iinted over with bones and dead mens sculs; surplices, 
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ho)y-VVater, and holy-Water sprinckles, Women and ser¬ 
vants, which strivingly present themselves, to be burned or 
enlerred with their deceased husbands or masters : a law 
that the eldest or first borne child shall succeed and inherit 
all; where nothin^j is reserved for Punies, but obedience : a 
custome to the promotion of certaine officers of preat 
authority, and where he that is promoted takes upon him 
a new name, and quiteth his owne : Where they use to 
cast lime upon the knees of new borne children, saying 
unto him ; from dust thou earnest and to dust thou shalt 
returnc againe : the Arts of Augurcs or prediction. These 
vaine shadowes of our religion, which arc scene in some of 
these examples, witnesse the dignity and divinity thereof. 
It hath not onely in some sort insinuated it selfe among 
all the infidcll Nations, on this side by some imitations, but 
amongst those barbarous Nations beyond, as it were by a 
common and supernatural! inspiration : For amongst them 
was also found the beliefe of Purgatory, but after a new 
forme : For, what we ascribe unto fire, they impute unto 
cold, and imagine that soules are both purged and punished 
by the vigor of an extreame coldnesse. This example 
putteth me in mind of another pleasant diversity : For, as 
there were some people found, who tookc pleasure to 
unhood the end of their yard, and to cut off the fore-skinne, 
after the manner of the Mahometans and Jewes, some 
there were found, that made so great a conscience to un¬ 
hood it, that with little strings, they caried their fore-skin 
very carefully out-strcched and fastoied above, for fcarc 
that end should see the aire. And of this other diversity 
also, that as we honour our Kings, and celebrate our Holy- 
daies with decking and trimming our selves with the best 
habillimcnts we have; in some regions there, to shew all 
disparity and submission to their King, their subjects pre¬ 
sent themselves unto him in their basest and meanest ap- 
parrell; and entring into his pallace, they take some old 
tome garment and put it over their other attire, to the end 
all the glory and ornament may shine in their Soveraigne 
and Maistcr. 

But let us goe on i if Nature enclose within the limits of 
her ordinary progresse, as all other things, so the beliefes, 
the judgments and the opinions of men; if they have their 
revolutions, their seasons, their birth, and their death, even 
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as Cabiches : If heaven doth move, agitate and rowlc them 
at his pleasure, what powerful! and permanent authority 
doe we ascribe unto them? If by uncontrolcd expcrjcncc 
^^c palpably touch, that the forme of our being depends of 
the airc, of the climate, and of the soile, wherein we are 
borne, and not oncly the hew, the stature, the complexion 
and the countenance, but also the soulcs faculties : Et plaga 
C(vli non solum ad rohur corporumy sed etiam anitrtorutn 
facit. The climate helpeth not onely for strength of body, 
but of minds, saith Vegetius: And that the Goddesse found- 
rcsse of the Citie of Athens, chose a temperature of a 
country to situate it in, that might make the men wise, as 
the /I-g\ptian Priests taught Solon: Athenis ienue cerium: 
cx quo ciiam acutiores putantur Attici: eras sum Thebis: 
it'tquc pingues Thebani, et valentes (Cic. de Fato) : About 
Athens is a thin aire, whereby those Counlry-tuen arc 
esteemed the sharper witted: About Thebes the aire is 
grosse. and therefore the Thebans were grosse and strong 
of constitution. In such manner that as fruits and beasts 
doe >{)ring up diverse and different : So men are borne, 
either more or lesse warlike, martiall, just, temperate and 
docile : here subject to wine, there to theft, and v horedome; 
here inclined to superstition, addicted to mis-bclieving, 
liere given to liberty, there to servitude; capable of some 
one art or science; grosse-witted or ingenious: either 
obedient or rebellious; good or bad, according as the in¬ 
clination of the place bearcth, where they arc seated ; and 
br ing removed from one soile to another (as plants are) 
they take a new complexion: which was the cause, that 
rirus would never permit the Persians to leave their barren, 
roui'h and craggic Country, for to transport themselves 
into another, more gentle, more fertile, and more plaine : 
saying, that fat and delicious countries, make men zvanton 
and effeminate; and fertile soiles yeeld infertile spirits. 
If somlime wee see one art to flourish, or a bcliefc, and 
sorntimes another, by some heavenly influence; some ages 
to produce this or that nature, and so to cncline ni.mkind 
to this or that biasc : mens spirits one while flourishing, 
an. thcr while barren, even as fields are scene to be; what 
b H'ome of all those goodly prerogatives, wherewith we 
till flatter our selves? a zvise man may mistake him- 

silfe; \<’a many men, and whole nations; and as wee say, 
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mans nature either in one thing or other, hath for many 
ages together mistaken her selfe. What assurance have 
we that at any time she leaveth her mistaking, and that 
she continueth not even at this day, in her error? Me 
thinkes amongst other testimonies of our imbecilities, this 
one ought not to be forgotten, that by wishing it selfe, man 
cannot yet hnde out what he wanteth; that not by enjoying 
or possession, but by imagination and full wishing, wc 
cannot all agree in one, that we most stand in need of, 
and would best content us. Let our imagination have 
free liberty to cut out and sew at her pleasure, she can¬ 
not so much as desire what is fittest to please and content 
her. 

—quid «nim ratione titnemus 
Aut cupirnus ? quid iam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatui non petnitt-at, vottqut peracti? —juvEN. Sat. x 4. 

reason what doe we feare, or desire? 

With such dexterilie what doest aspire. 

But thou eflsoones rcpenicst it. 

Though thy attempt and vow doe hit? 

That is the reason why Socrates, never requested the 
gods to give him any thing, hut VL'hat they knew to be good 
for him. And the publike and private prayer of the Lace¬ 
demonians, did meerely implie, that good and faire things 
might be granted them, remitting the election and choise 
of them to the discretion of the highest power. 

petimus fartumque uxoris, at illi 
Sotufn qui puerif qualisque futura sit uxor. — Ibid. 35a. 

We wish u wife, wifes breeding : w*e would know, 

What children ; shall our wife be sheep or shrow. 

And the Christian beseecheth God. that his will may 

lx; done, least he should fall into that inconvenience, which 

Poets faine of King Midas: who requested of the Gods, 

that whatsoever he toucht, might be converted into gold : 

his praiers were heard, his wine was gold, his bread gold, 

the feathers of his bed, his shirt, and his garments were 

turned into gold, so that he found himselfe overwhelmed 

in the injoying of his desire, and being enrich’t with an 

intolerable commoditie, he must now unpray his prayers : 

Attonitus novitate mali, divesque miserque, 

Effugtre optat opes, et quue mode voverat, odtt. 

Ovid. Met. xi. ia8. 
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Wretched and rkh. an^ai’d at so strange iH, 

Ilis riches he wi>uld llic, halos his owne will. 

I.el me speake of my seUe; being yet very yong, I be* 
sought fortune above all things, that she would make me 
a knight of the order of Saint Michael, which in those 
daios was very rare, and the highest tipe of honour the 
French Nobilitic aymed at: she very kitidly granted my 
request; I had it; In lieu of raising and advancing me from 
my place for the attaining of it, she hath much more 
graciously entreated me, she hath debased and depressed 
It. even unto my shoulders and under. Cleobis and liitcm, 
TropUotiius and Af^awedes, the two first having besought 
Mk* (iuddesse, the two latter their God, of some rccompencc 
uortliy their pictie, received death for a reward : So much 
: re heavenly opinions different from ours, concerning what 
we have need of. (iod might grant us riches, honours, 
long life and health, but many times to our owne hurt; 
lor, ‘luhatsoevcr is pleasing to « 5 , is not ahvaies heallh- 
full for us: If in lieu of former health, lie send us diaih, 
or some worse sicknesse : I'irga tua et baculus iuus ipsa 
Hie consolala sunt [I*salni xxiii. 4) : Thy rod and thy staffe 
hath comforted me. He doth it by the reasons of his pro* 
vidence. which more certainly considereth and regardeth 
what is meet for us. then we our selves can doc, and wc 
ought to t.ike it in good part, as from a most wise and 
thncc-fricndiv-hand. 

—51 consilium vti. 

l^cfmitlfs if^sii fxpmdt'fc ^ut<i 

Conventat noi>i5. fchusquc ai uttlc noslfts: 

CluJtiOf fit Hits Uotfto quota sWm.— Set, x. 346. 

If you tv'ill coun<**Jl h.ivc, K*'*® (jod'; lonvo 
To whaC is most me^t wc should receive* 

Arul wfiai for our estate m<ist profit won* . 
l o thorn, then to hiu.volfr man is more df'arc 

I or, to crave honours and charges of them, is to request 
them to cast you in some battle, or play at hazard, or some 
sucli thing, whereof the event is unknowen to you, and 
the fruit unccrtainc. There is no combatc amongst Philo- 
vophers so violent and sharpe, as that which ariseth upon 
the question of mans chiefe fclicitie ; from which (accord* 
ing to I'nrroes calculation) arose two hundred and four 
<■1 ore .Sects. autem tie suwmo bono dissentit, de tota 
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PhtlosophicB ratione disputat. But he that disagrees about 
the chiefest felicitie^ cals in question the whole course of 
Fhilosophie. 

Tres mihi convivtr propi dissentire videntuf, 

Poscenles vario niultiim diversa palate. 

Quid dem? non dem? rtnuis lu quod jubet alter: 

^uod petis, td san^ est invisum acidtinique duobus. 

Hor. ii. Kpist. ti. 6t. 

Three guests of mine doe seeme allmost at ods to fall, 

Whilest they with divers taste for divers things doe call : 

What should 1 give ? What not ? You will not, what he will : 
What you would, to them Iwaine is hatefull, sowre and ill. 

Nature should thus answere their contestations, and 
debates. Some say, our felicitie consisteth, and is in 
Vcrlue : Others in volupluousncsse : Others in yecldinff 
unto Nature : Some others in learning : others in feeling 
no manner of paine or sorrow : Others for a man never 
to suffer himselfe to be caried away by apparanccs : and 
to this opinion seemeth this other of ancient Piihagoras 
to incline, 

Xil admirari. propi res est una, Numict, 

Soldque, qua possit facere et servare bratum. 

i. Epist. v>. I. 

Sir, nothing to admire, is th’ only thing. 

'f hat tnay kwpc happy, and to happy bring, 

which is the end and scope of the Pyrrhonian Sect. 
Aristotle asscribeth unto magnanimitie, to admire and won- 
der at nothing. And Archesilaus said, that sufferance, 
and an upright and inflexible state of judgement, were 
true felicities: whereas consents and applications, were 
vices and evils. True it is, that where he establishcth it 
for a certainc Axiome, he started from Pyrrhonisme. 
When the Pyrrhonians say, that ataraxy is the chiefe feli¬ 
citie, which is the immobilitie of judgement, their meaning 
is not to speakc it aflfirmatively, but the very wavering of 
their mind, which makes them to shun downefalls, and to 
shrowd themselves under the shelter of calmenesse, 
presents this phantasie unto them, and makes them refuse 
another. Oh how much doe I desire, that whilest I live, 
either some other learned men, or Justus Lipsius^ the most 
sufficient and learned man now living; of a most polished 
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and judicious wit, true Cosin-gcrmane to my Turnebus, 
had both will, health and leasure enough, sincerely and 
exactly, according to their divisions and formes, to collect 
into one volume or register, as much as by us might be 
scene, the opinions of ancient Philosophy, concerning the 
subject of our being and customes, their controversies, 
the credit, and partaking of factions and sides, the applica¬ 
tion of the Authors and Seciators lives, to their precepts, in 
memorable and exemplarie accidents. O what a worthy 
and profitable labor would it be ! Besides, if it be from 
our selves, that we draw the regiment of our customes, 
into what a bottomles confusion doe we cast our selves? 
hor, what our reason perswades us to be most likly for 
it. Is generally for every man to obey the lawcs of his 
country, as is the advise of 5ocrnt«, inspired (saith he) 
by a divine perswasion. And what else mcaneth she 
thereby, but only that our devoire or duety hath no other 
rule, but casuall? Truth ouf*ht to have a like and 
universall visage throughout the ivorld. Law and justice, 
if man knew any, that had a body and true essence, he 
would not fasten it to the condition of this or that coun¬ 
tries customes. It is not according to the Persians or 
Indians faiuazie, that vertuc shotild take her forme. 
Nothing is more subject unto a continuall agitation, then 
the lawcs. I have since I was borne, scene those of our 
neighbours the Fnglish-mcn changed and rechanged three 
or fourc tinges, not only in politike subjects, which is that 
some will dispense of constancy, but in the most important 
subject, that possibly can he, that is to say, in religion; 
V. hereof I am so much the more both grieved and ashamed, 
because it is a nation, with which my countriemen have 
heretofore had so inward and familiar acquaintance, that 
even to this day. there rernaine in my house some ancient 
monuments of our former aliancc. Nay I have scene 
amongst our selves some things become lawfull, which erst 
were deemed cnpitall : and we that hold some others, arc 
lihcwisc in possibililie, according to the uncertainly of 
warring fortune, one day or other, to be ofTendors against 
the Maieslic both of God and man, if our justice chance 
to fall under the mercy of (injustice]; and in the space of 
few venres possession, taking a contrary essence. How 
could that ancient God ntorc evidently accuse, in humane 
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knowled|;fe, the ignorance of divine essence, and teach men 
that their religion was but a peece of their ownc inven¬ 
tion, fit to combine their societie, then in declaring (as 
he did) to those which sought the instruction of it, by 
his sacred Tripos, that the true worshipping of God, was 
that, which he found to be observed by the custome of 
the place, where he lived? Oh God, what bond, or ductie 
is it, that wc owe not to our Soveraigne Creators benign- 
itie, in that he hath beene pleased to clcarc and enfranchize 
our belicfe from ^hose vagabonding and arbitrary devo¬ 
tions, and fixt it upon the eternall ikise of his holy word? 
What will Philosophie then say to us in this necessity? 
that we follow the lawes of our country, that is to say, 
this wavcing sea of a peoples or of a Princes opinions, 
which shall paint me forth justice with as many colours, 
and reforme the same into as many visages as there are 
changes and alterations of passions in them, I cannot 
have my judgement so flexible. What goodnesse is that, 
which but yesterday 1 saw in credit and estceme, and to 
morrow, to have lost all reputation, and that the crossing 
of a River, is made a crime? What truth is that, which 
these Mountaines bound, and is a lie in the W^orld beyond 
them? But they are pleasant, when to allow the Laws 
some certainetie, they say, that there be some firrne, per- 
pctuall and immoveable, which they call naturall, and by 
the condition of their proper essence, are imprinted in man¬ 
kind : of which some make three in number, some foure. 
some more, some lesse : an evident token, that it is a marke 
as doubtfull as the rest. Now are they so unfortunate 
(for, how can I terme that but misfortune, that of so in¬ 
finite a number of lawes, there is not so much as one to 
be found, which the fortune or temeritie of chance hath 
graunted to be universally received, and by the consent 
of unanimitie of all Nations to be admitted?) they are (I 
say) so miserable, that of these three or fourc choisc- 
sclcctcd lawes, there is not one alone, that is not impugned 
or disallowed, not by one nation, but by many. Now is 
the gencralitie of approbation, the onely likely ensigne, 
by which they may argue some lawes to naturall : For, 
what nature had indeed ordained us. that should we doubt- 
Icsse follow with one common consent; and not one onely 
nation, but every man in particular, should have a feeling 
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of the force and violence, which he should urge him with, 
that would incite him to contrarie and resist that law. Let 
them all (for examples sake) shew me but one of this con¬ 
dition. Protagoras and Ariston gave the justice of the 
lawes no other essence, but the authoritie and opinion of 
the law-giver, and that excepted, both Good and Honest 
lost their qualities, and remained but vainc and idle names, 
of indifferent things. Thrasytnachus in Plato, thinkes 
there is no other rig lit, but the commodilie of the superiour. 
There is nothing wherein the world differeth so much, as 
in customes and lawes. Some things are here accompted 
abominable, which in another place are esteemed commend¬ 
able : as in Laccdcmotiiu, the slight and subtlety in steal¬ 
ing. Mariages in proximity of blood arc amongst us 
forbidden as capitall, elsewhere tlicy are allowed and 
esteemed ; 

—(SSf ffruntuT, 

In quibus et (^etntnx, et nata parenti 
et pu-tns ^V'niMafo en-sett amore. 

tlviD. Mft -,31. 

'I'hfTc ar* some people, where the nmtficr wedc'cih 
Her Sonne. the daughter her owne f.ithrr iH-dch'th, 

And so b> ilc'.thling love, their kindnesSi* spr« ddrth. 

The murlhcfing ol children and of parents; the communi¬ 
cation with women; tralhck of robbing and stealing; free 
licence to ail manner of sensuality: to conclude, there is 
nothing so oxtreame and horrible, but is found to be 
received and allowed by the custome of some nation. It 
is credible that there be natural) lawes; as may be scene 
in other creatures, but in us they are lost : this goodly 
humane reason engrafting it selfe among all men, to sway 
and command, confounding and topsi-turving the visage 
of all things, according to her inconstant vanitie and vainc 
inconstancy. ;Vihi7 itaque awplius vostrinu est, quod nos¬ 
trum Jico, artis cst. 77ierr/ore nothing more is owrj; all 
that I call ours, belongs to Art. Subjects have divers 
lustres, and severall considerations, whence the diversity 
of opinions is chlclly engendred. One nation vieweth a 
subject with one visage, and thereon it st.iies; an other 
with an other. Nothing can be imagined so horrible, as 
for one to cate and devoure his (uvne father. Those 
people, which anciently kept this cuslomc, hold it never- 
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ihclcsse for a testimonie of pietie and good affection : seek¬ 
ing by that mcane to give their fathers the worthiest and 
most honorable sepulchre, harboring their fathers bodies 
and rclicjues in themselves and in their marrow; in some 
sort reviving and regenerating them by the transmuta¬ 
tion made in their quicke flesh, by digestion and nourish¬ 
ment. It is easie to be considered what abomination and 
cruelty it had beene, in men accustomed and trained in 
this inhumane superstition, to cast the carcases of their 
parents into the corruption of the earth, as food for beasts 
and wormes. Licurgus wisely considereth in theft, the 
vivacitie, diligence, courage, and nimblenesse, that is 
required in surprising or taking any thing from ones neigh¬ 
bour, and the commoditie which thereby redoundeth to the 
common-wealth, that every man heedeth more curiously 
the keeping of that which is his owne : and judged, that 
by this twofold institution to assaile and to defend, much 
good was drawne for military discipline (which was the 
principal! Science and chiefe vertue, wherin he would enable 
ihat nation) of greater respect and more consideration, 
then 'was the disorder and injustice of prevailing and 
taking other mens goods. Dionysius the tyrant offered 
I'lato a robe made after the Persian fashion, long, 
damasked and perfumed : But he refused the same, say¬ 
ing, that bcitig borne a man, he would not willingly put-on 
j Womans garment: But Aristippus tooke it, with this 
answere, that no garment could corrupt a chaste minde. 
His Friends reproved his demissenesse, in being so little 
fiffendcd, that Dionysius had spitten in his face. Tut (said 
he) Dishers suffer themselves to be washed over head and 
eares, to get a gudgion. Diogenes washing of coleworts 
for his dinner, seeing him passe by, said unto him, // thoti 
couldest lii'e with coleworts^ thou wouldcst not court and 
faune upon n tyrant; to whom /lrisfi/>/)ii.s replied; // thou 
couldest live among men, thou wouldest not wash cole- 
worts. See here how reason yceldcth apparance to divers 
effects. It is a pitcher with two cares, which a man may 
take hold on, either by the right or left hand. 

— d terra ho$pita portas. 

Relic atfrtarttur beltum ha^c ermenta minantur: 

Sed temen tidem dim curru succedete sufti 
Quedrupedes. €t ff<rna jugo concordia feff<9 
Spes est pacis-^ ViRC. iii. 55^). 
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O stranger-harb'ring land, thou bringst us warre i 
Steeds serve for warre; 

These hoards doe threaten jarre. 

Vet horses erst were wont to draw our waincs, 

And harncst matches beare agreeing raines. 

Hope is hereby that wee, 

In peace shall well agree. 

Solon beinf? importuned not to shed valne and booties 
teares for the death of his sonne; That's the reason 
(answered hce) / may more justly shed them, because they 
are bootlesse and vaine. Socrates his wife, exasperated 
her priefe by this circumstance; Good Lord (said she) how 
unjustly doe these bad judfres put him to death! What? 
il’ouldest thou rather they should execute me justly? 
replidc he to her. It is a fashion amongst us to have 
ttoles bored in our cares : the Greekes held it for a badge 
of bondage. We hide our selves when we will enjoy our 
wives : The Indians doe it in open view of all men. The 
Sciihians were wont to sacrifice strangers in their Temples, 
whereas in other places Churches are Sanctuaries for tJiem. 

Irdf furor vulgi, quoJ numino vicfiofum 

Odtt quisque locus, cum solos credat h>ibe*>doi 

Esif Decs quos tpse coiil — — Juvbn. Sat. xv. 36. 

The vulgar hert^jpon doth rage, because 

Eai h place doth hate their neighbours soveratgne lawrs. 

And onely Gods doth deeme, 

'Ihose (iods, themselves esteeme. 

I have heard it reported of a Judge, who when he met 
with any sharp conflict betweenc Bartolus and Baldus, or 
with any case admitting contrarietic, was wont to write in 
the margin of his book, A question for a friend, which is 
to say, that the truth was so entangled, and disputable, 
that in such a case he might favour which party he should 
think good. There was no want but of spirit and sufii* 
cicncy, if he set not every where through ins books, .*1 
(Juestion for a friend. The Advocates and judges of our 
time find in all rasei byases too-too-manv, to fit them wlicre 
they llutik good. To so infitiitc a science, depending on 
the authority of so many opinions, and of so arbitrary a 
sul)jcct, it cannot be, but that an exceeding confusion of 
judgetnents mu'^t .arise. There are very few processes so 
eh.ire. but the I.awiers advises upon them will be found 
to dificr : What one company hath judged, anotlier will 
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adjudge the contrary, and the very same will another time 
change opinion. Whereof we see ordinaric examples by 
this licence, which wonderfully blemisheth the auihoritie 
and lustre of our law, never to stay upon one sentence, 
but to run from one to another Judge, to decide one same 
case. Touching the libertie of Philosophical! opinions, 
concerning vice and vertue, it is a thing needing no great 
extension, and wherein are found many advises, which were 
better unspoken, then published to weake capacities. 
Arcesilaus was wont to say, that in pailliardi^^c, it was not 
worthy consideration, where, on what side, and how it was 
done. Et obscernus vohiptatcSy si natura requirit^ non 
gencre, out loco, aut ordine, sed forma, estate, figura 
metiendas Epicurus putat. \^e amores quidem sanctos d 
sapienie alienos esse arbitrontur. Quccratnus ad quam 
usque ertatem juvencs amandi sint. Obscene pleastires, if 
nature require them, the Epicure esteemeth not to be 
measured by kind, place, or order; but by forine, age, attd 
fashion. Xor doth he thinke that holy loves should be 
strange from a U'iseman. Let U5 then question to "luhat 
ycares yong folke may be beloved. These two last Stoicke- 
placcs, and uj)on this purpose, the reproch of Diogarchus 
to Plato himsclfe, shew how many excessive licenses, and 
out of common use, soundest Philosophy doth tolerate. 
Lawes take their authoritie from possession and cuslome: 
It is dangerous to reduce them to their beginning : In 
rowling on, they swell, and grow greater and greater, as 
doe our rivers : follow them upward, unto their source, and 
you shall find them but a bubble of water, scarse to be 
discerned, which in gliding on swelleth so proud, and 
gathers so much strength. Behold the ancient considera¬ 
tions, which have given the first motion to tliis famous 
torrent, so full of dignitie, of honour and reverence, you 
shall find them so light and weake, that these men which 
will weigh all, and complaine of reason, and who receive 
nothing upon trust and authoritie, it is no wonder if tlieir 
judgements are often far-distant from common judgement. 
Men that take Natures first image for a patterne, it is no 
marvailc, if in most of their opinions, they misse the com¬ 
mon-beaten path. As for example; few amongst them 
would have approved the forced conditions of our maringes 
and most of them would have had women in community. 
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and without any private respect. They refused our cere* 
monies : Chrysippus said» that some Philosophers would in 
open view of all men shew a dozen of tumbling-tricks, yea, 
without any slops or breeches, for a dozen of olives. He 
would hardly have perswaded to refuse his 

faire daughter to Hippoclides, because he had 

scene him graft the forked tree in her upon a table. 
Metrocles somewhat indiscreetly, as he was disputing in 
his Scholc, in presence of his Auditorie let a fart, for shame 
whereof he afterwards kept his house, and could not be 
drawen abroad, until! such time as Crates went to visit 
him, who to his perswasions and reasons, adding the 
example of his liberty, began to fart a vie with him, and 
to remove this scruple from off his conscience: and more¬ 
over won him to his Stoicall (the more free) Sect, from the 
Pcripatelicall (and more civ ill) one, which (unto that tin»c| 
he had followed. That which we call civility, not to dare 
to doe that openly, which amongst us is both lavvfull and 
honest, being clone in secret, they termed folly : And to 
play the wilie Foxc, in concealing and disclaiming what 
nature, custome, and our desire publish and proclamc of 
our actions, they deemed to be a vice. .And thought it a 
suppressing of I cuu-v her mysteries, to remove them from 
out the private vestry of her temple, and expose them to 
the open view of the people, .And tliat to draw her sports 
from out the curtincs, was to loose them. Shame is matter 
of some consequence. ( onceahuf^, reservation, and cir- 
cum.'-pct'fJOFi, arc parts of estimation. I hat, sensuality 
under the maske of \ crtu did very ingeniously procure not 
to be prostituted in the midst of high-waics, not trodden 
upon, and seen by the common sort; alledging the dignity 
and commodity of her wonted Cabinets. \\ hcrupon some 
say, that to forbid and remove the common hi othel-ho\ises, 
is not only to spre.Kl whoredome every where, vvhich only 
was allotted to those places, but also to incite idle and 
vagabond men to that vice, by reason of the dinicultie. 

MadiHf es Aufiditr ifui vir Corvine futsU, 

IttViiUi fu.rat </cu' ille rsl. 

Cut nlienti platei tibi. i/u.; fua non pUuet uror? 

Aftift.jmd se(uTus non potes 

Mart. iii. 

This experience is diversified by a thousand cxomplcs. 
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SuUus in Mf6< fuit iota, qui tangete velltl 
VxOffm gratis Circiliant tuam^ 
t)um licuit: scd nunc positis cu^todihus^ tngrns 
Tufba fututofum est, Ingeniosus homo fs. 

i. Epig. Isxty 

A Philosopher being taken with the deed, was de- 
maunded, what he did : answered very mildly, I plant man, 
blushing no more being found so napping, then if he had 
bin taken setting of Garlike. It is (as I suppose) of a 
cendur and respective opinion, that a notable and religious 
Author, holds this action so necessarily-bound to secrecy 
and shame, that in Cynike embracements and dalliances, 
he could not be perswaded that the workc should come 
to her end; but rather, that it lingred and staid, only to 
represent wanton gestures, and lascivious motions, to 
maintainc the impudency of their schooles-profession : and 
that to powre forth what shame had forced and bashfull- 
ncsse restrained, they had also afterward need to scckc 
some secret place. He had not seene far-enough into their 
licenciousnesse : For, Diof'enex in sight of all, exercising 
his Masturbation, bred a longing desire, in the by-standers, 
that in such sort they might fill their bellies by rubbing or 
clawing the same. To those that asked him, why he 
sought for no filter place to feed in, then in the open fre¬ 
quented high-way, he made answere. It is because I am 
hungry in the open frequented high-way. The Philosophers 
Women, which mcdled with their Sects, did likewise in 
all places, and without any discretion meddle with their 
bodies ; .And Crates had never received Hipparchia into his 
fellowship, but upon condition, to follow all the customes 
and fashions of his order. These Philosophers set an 
extreme rate on vertuc ; and rejected al other disciplins, 
except the morall; hence is it, that in all actions, they 
ascribed the Soveraigne authority to the election of their 
wise, yea, and above al lawes : and appointed no other 
restraint unto voluptuousnes, but the moderation, and pre¬ 
servation of others liberty. Heraclitus and Protagoras, 
forsomuch as wine seemeth bitter unto the sick, and pleas¬ 
ing to the healthy; and an Oarc crooked in the water, and 
straight to them that see it above water, and such-like 
contrary apparances, which are found in some subjects: 
argued that all subjects had the causes of these apparances 
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in them, and that there was som kind of bitternes in the 
wine, which had a reference unto the sickmans last; in 
the Oare a certain crooked quality, havinjf relation to 
him that sceth it in the water. And so of all things else. 
Which implieth, that all is in all things, and by conse¬ 
quence nothing in any : for either nothing is, or all is. 
This opinion put me in mind of the experience we have, 
that there is not any one sense or visage, cither straight 
or crooked, bitter or sweet, but mans wit shall find in the 
writings, which he undertakelh to runne-over. In the 
purest, most unspotted, and most absolulely-pcrfect-word, 
that possibly can be, how many errors, falshoods, and 
lies have beene made to proceecle from-it? What hcrcsie 
hatli not found testimonies and ground sutricicnt, both to 
undertake and to mainlainc it scife? It is tiiereforc. that 
the .\uthors of such errors will never goc from this proofc 
of the Testimony of wor<ls interpretation. A man of worth, 
going about by authority to approve the search of the 
Philosophers stone, (wherein he was ovcrwhclmd) alieadged 
at least live or six scverall passages out of the holy biblc 
unto mo. upon which (he said) he had at first grounded 
himsclfe. for the dischargo of his conscience (for he is a 
man of the Ecclcslasticall profession) and truly the inven- 
tion of them, was not onlv pleasant, but ui>o \cry fitly 
applied to tlic defence of th'is goodly and mind-incfianting 
science. This way is the credit of divining fables attained 
to I here is no prognoMicalor, if he have but this 
authority, that any one wil but vouchsafe to read him 
over, and curiously to search al the infoldings and histrcs 
of his words, hut a man shall make him say what he 
'plea>clh. as the Sibils. There arc so many meancs of m- 
terpntation, that it is hard, be it fiat-long, sidelong, or 
edi'c-lung, but an ingenious and pregyiant w.i. ^hal .n all 
subjec ts meet with some aire that wil ht his turn. 
fore is a clowdv. darkc. and ambiguous stile found in so 
frequent and ancient custome. I hat the Author ma> 
game, to draw, allure, and busic posterity to himsclfc 
which not onlv the sufiiciency. but the casuall favour o 
the matter, may gaine as much or more As for o er 
matters, let him. be it either through foohshnes or suhtiUy. 
shew himself som what obscure and divers, it is no n^altcr. 
e.nrc not he for that. A number of spirits sifting, an 
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tossing him-over, will find and expresse sundry lormt?., 
cither according, or collaterally, or contrary to his owne, 
all which shall do him credit. He shall see hiinselfe en¬ 
riched by the rneanes of his Disciples, as the Crammer 
Schoole Maistcrs. It is that, what hath made many things 
of nothing, to passe very currant, that hath brought divers 
books in credit, and charged with all sorts of matter, that 
any hath but desired : one sclfcsamc thing, admitting a 
thousand and a thousand, and as many severall images, 
and divers considerations, as it best pleaseth us. Is it 
possible, that ever Homer meant all that, which some make 
him to have meant : And that he prostrated himsclfe to 
so many, and so severall shapes, as. Divines, Lawiers. 
Captaines, Philosophers and all sort of people else, which, 
how diversiy and contrary soever it be they treat of 
sciences, do notwithstanding wholy rely upon him, and 
refer themselves unto him ; as a Generali Maister for all 
offices, workes, sciences, and tradsmen and an universall 
counsellor in all enterprises? whosoever hath had need of 
Oracles or Predictions, and would apply them to himselfe, 
hath found them in him for his purpose. A notable man, 
and a good friend of mine, would make one mar\el to 
heare what strange far-fetcht conceits, and admirable 
affinities, in favor of our religion, he malscth to derive from 
him ; And can hardly be drawne from this opinion, but that 
such was Homers intent and meaning (yet is Homer so 
familiar unto him, as I thinke no man of our age is better 
acquainted \%iih him). And what he finds in favour of our 
religion, many ancient learned men, have found in favour 
of theirs. See how J^lato is tossed and turned over, every 
man endevoring to apply him to his purpose, giveth him 
what construction he list. He is wrested and inserted to 
all ncw-fanglcd opinions, that the world recciveth or allow- 
cth of, and according to the different course of subjects 
is made to be repugnant unto himselfe. Every one accord¬ 
ing to his sense makes him to disavow the customes th;»t 
were lawfull in his daics, in asmuclt as they are unlawfull 
in these times. All which is very lively and strongly main¬ 
tained, according as the wit and learning of the interpreter 
is strong and quickc. Upon the ground which HerucUlns 
had, and that sentence of his; that ail things had those 
shapes in (hem, ‘which men \ound in them. And Demo-' 
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critus out of the very same drew a clean contrarie con» 
elusion, id ci/, that subjects had nothing at all in them of 
that udiich we found in them; And forasmuch as honny 
was sweet to one man, and bitter to another, he arjjued 
that honny was neither sweet nor bitter. The Tyrrhenians 
would say, they know not whether it be sweet or bitter, or 
both, or neither: for, they ever sjain the highest point of 
doubting:. The Cyrenaicks held, that nothing: was per¬ 
ceptible outwardly, and only that was perceivable, which 
by the inward touch or feeling:, touched or concerned us, 
as griefe and sensuality, distinguishing: neither tune, nor 
collours, but oncly ceriaine afTcctions, that came to us of 
them; and that man had no other seate of his judgement. 
Protagoras deemed, that to be true to all men, which to all 
men scemeth so. The Tplcurians place all judgement In 
the senses, and in the notice of things, and in voluptuous- 
ncsse. Platoes mind was, that the judgment of truth, and 
truth it sclfe drawne from opinions and senses, belonged 
to the spirit, and to cogitation. Tliis discourse hath 
drawne rne to the consideration of the senses, Tt’hrrein coii- 
f/ie greatest foundation ond Iriall of our ignnronce. 
liatsocver is knowne, is without peradventure knowm* 
b\ the faculty of the knower : For, since the judgement 
commeth from the operation of him that judgelh, reason 
requirelh, that he performe and act this operation by bis 
meanes and will, and not by others compulsion : as it 
would follow' if wee knew things by the force, and 
according to the law' of their essence. Now all know¬ 
ledge is addressed unto us by the senses, they arc our 
malsters : 

—via qua muntfa fxdci 

. Proximo fort hufryanum pci tus, t* mplaqu^ fnrntis: 
Whereby a w.iy for credit Ir.id’s welMinih- 
Inlo man's l>rcnst and (emple of his mmde. 

Lucr. V, io;. 

ience begins by them and in them is resoKcd. After 
nil, \\e should know' no more than a stone, unlcsse we 
know, tliat here is, sound, smell, light, savor, measure, 
weight, softnesse, hardnesse, sharpnesse, colour, smooth- 
nt sse, brr.ulth and tiepth. nrhnld here the platforme of 
all the frame, and principles of the buihling of all our 
knowledge. And according to some, science is nothing 
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else, bill what is knowne by the senses. Whosoever can 
force me to contradict my senses, hath me fast by the 
throate, and cannot make me recoylc one foote backward. 
1 he senses are the beginning and end of humane know¬ 
ledge. 

Invenits ftimis ob stnsibus esse cftaiam 
Sotitiam veri^ neque sensus posse rcfelli, 

Ouid mojore fide potto quom sensus habeti 
Debet iv. ^8o. 484. 

You shall finde knowledge ol the truth at first was bred 
From our first senses, nor can senses be misse-led. 

What, then our senses, should 
With us more credit hold? 

Attribute as little as may be unto them, yet must this 
ever be graunted them, that all our instruction is addressed 
by their meanes and intermission. Cicero saith, that 
Chry5i/>;>U5 having assaid to abate the power of his senses, 
and of their vertuc, presented contrary arguments unto 
hirnselfe, and so vehement oppositions, that he could not 
satisfie hirnselfe. Wherupon Carneades (who defended 
the contrary part) boasted, that he used the very same 
weapons and words of Chrysippus to combate against him ; 
and therefore cried out upon him. Oh miserable man f thine 
owne strength hath foiled thee. There is no greater 
absurditie in our judgment, then to maintaine, that tire 
heateth not, that light shineth not, that in iron there is 
neither weight nor firmenesse, which are notices our senses 
bring unto us : Nor beliefe or science in man, that may be 
compared unto that, in certaine. The first consideration 
I have upon the senses subject, is, that I make a question, 
whether man be provided of all naturall senses, or no. I 
sec divers creatures, that live an entire and perfect life, 
some without sight, and some without hearing: who knovv- 
eth whether we also want either one, two, three, or many 
senses more : For, if we want any one, our discourse cannot 
discover the want or defect thereof. It is the senses privi- 
ledge, to be the extreame bounds of our perceiving. There 
IS nothing beyond them, that may stead us to discover 
them : No one sense can discover another. 


An poterunt oculos aures reprehendere, an autet 
1 actus, an hune porro tactum safor arguet arts 
An con/utabunt nates, ocultve Tevincent?~^ 9 A.* 
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Can earcs ihe eyes, or can touch reprehend 

The cares, or shall mouihes-taste that touch amend? 

Shall our nose ic coofutei 
Or eyes gainst it dispute? 

They all make the extreamest line of our facullie. 

—seorsum extiqut poUslas 
Diviia est, sua vis cuique est — 

To teach distinctly might 
Is shar’dc; each hath its righL 

It is impossible to make a man naturally blind, to con¬ 
ceive that he seeth not; impossible to make him desire to 
see, and sorrow his defect. Therefore oujj’ht we not to 
take assurance, that our mind is contented and satisfied 
with those we have, seeing it hath not wherewith to feel 
her owne malady, and perceive her imperfection, if it be 
in any. It is impossible to tell that blind man any thing, 
either by discourse, argument, or similitude, that lodgcth 
any apprehension of light, colour, or sight in bis imagina¬ 
tion. There is nothing more backward, that may push 
the senses to any evidence. The blind-borne, which we 
perceive desire to se, it is not to understand what they 
require; they have Icarn’t of us, that something they want, 
and something they desire, that is in us, with the effects 
and consequences thereof, which they call good : V'el wot 
not they what it is, nor apprehend they it necre or far. I 
have scene a Gentleman of a good house, borne blind, at 
least blind in such an age, that he knovves not what sight 
is; he understandeth so little what he wanteth, that as we 
doc, he useth words fitting sight, and applieth them after 
a manner oncly proper and peculiar to himsclfc. A child 
being brought before him to whom ho was god-father, tak¬ 
ing him in his armes, he said, good Lord what a fine child 
this Is I it is a goodly thing to sec him ; What a chcrcfull 
countenance he hath, how prettily he looketh. He will say 
as one of us. This hall hath a fairc prospect : It is very 
faire weather : The Sunne shines clearc. Nay, which is 
m()rc : because hunting, hawking, tennis-play, and shuting 
at huts arc our common sports and exercises (for so he 
hath heard) his mind will be so effected unto them, and 
he wil so bijsic himsclfc .tbout them, that he will thinke 
to have as great an interest in them, as any of us, and 
vhew himsclfc as earnestly passionate, both in liking and 
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disliking them as any else; yet doth he conceive and receive 
them but by hearing. If he be in a fairc champian ground, 
where he may ride, they will tell him, yonder is a Hare 
started, or the Hare is killed, he is as busily earnest of 
his game, as he heareth others to be, that have perfect 
sight. Give him a ball, he takes it in the left hand, and 
with the right strikes it away with his racket; In a piece 
he shutes at randome; and is well pleased with what his 
men tell him, be it high or wide. Who knowes whether 
mankind commit as great a folly, for want of some sense, 
and that by this default, the greater part of the visage 
of things be concealed from us? Who knowes whether the 
dilliculties we find in sundry of Natures workes, proceede 
thence? And whether divers effects of beasts, which 
exceed our capacitie, are produced by the facultie of some 
sense, that we want? And whether some of them, have 
by that meane a fuller and more perfect life then ours? 
\Ve seize on an apple wcl nigh with all our senses; We find 
rednesse, smoothnesse, odor and sweetnesse in it ; besides 
which, it may have other vertues, either drying or bind¬ 
ing, to which we have no sense to be referred. The pro¬ 
prieties which in many things we call secret, as in the 
Adamant to draw iron, is it not likely there should be 
sensitive faculties in nature able to judge and perceive 
them, the want whereof breedeth in us the ignorance of 
the true essence of such things? It is happily some par¬ 
ticular sense that unto Cockes or Chanticlearcs discovereth 
the morning and midnight houre, and movelh them to 
crow : That teacheth a Hen, before any use or experience, 
to feare a Hawke, and not a Goose or a Peacocke, farre 
greater birds : That warneth yong chickins of the hostile 
qualitic which the Cat hath against them, and not to dis¬ 
trust a Oog; to strut and arme themselves against the 
mewing of the one (in some sort a flattering and mildc 
voice) and not against the barking of the other (a snarling 
and quarrelous voice:) that instructeth Rats, W'asps, and 
Emmets, ever to chiise the best cheese and fruit, having 
never tasted them before: And that addresseth the Stag, 
the Elephant, and the Serpent, to the knowledge of cer- 
taine herbs and simples, which, being cither wounded or 
sicke, have the vertue to cure them. There is no sense 
b.jl hath some great domination, and v\liich by his meane 
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affordeth not an infinite number of knowledges. If we 
were to report the intelligence of soundes, of harmony and 
of the voice, it would bring an (unimaginable) confusion 
to all the rest of our learning and science. For, besides 
what is tyed to the proper effect of every sense, how many 
arguments, consequences and conclusions draw we unto 
other things, by comparing one sense to another? Let a 
skilfull wise man but imagine humane nature to be origin¬ 
ally produced without sight and discourse, how much ignor¬ 
ance and trouble such a defect would bring unto him, and 
what obscurity and blindnessc in our mind : By that shall 
wee perceive, how much the privation of one, or two, 
or three such senses, (if there by any in us) doth import 
us about the knowledge of truth. W'e have bv the consul- 
tation and concurrence of our five senses formed one Verity, 
whereas peradventure there was required the accord and 
consent of eight or ten senses, and their contribution, to 
attaine a perspicuous insight of her, and sec her in her true 
essence. Those Sects which combate mans science, doe 
principally combate the same by the uncertainety and 
fcel>lencsse of our senses : For, since by their meane and 
intermission all knowledge comes unto us, if they rhaunce 
to misse in the report they make unto us, if either they 
corrupt or alter that, which from abroad they bring unto 
us, if the liglit which by them is transported into our soule 
he obscured in the passage, we have nothing else to hold 
by. From this extreame dillicullic are sprung all these 
oi)antazies, which everie subject conlaincth, whatsoever we 
find in it : That it hath not what we su|)pose to find in it 
.And that of the Fpicurcans, which is, that the Sunne is no 
greater than our sight doth judge it, 

()uic<futd ui fSt. nthilo fertur majore figufA, 

Qudm nostris oculis quam cetnimus ets< nJc'tur. 

I.fCR V. <576. 

\Vh.'»t'crr It be, it In no uremor forme doth 
Then to our eyes, which it behold, it sceininj* was, 

that the appnrances, which represent a great body, to him 
that is ncare unto it, and a much lesser to him that is 
further from it, are both true; 

Stc tamen hic o,-ulii fulli (on(<Jtmus hiliim : 
protnde onimi vitium hoc oculis adfingffc noU, 

iv. 380. 387- 
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Yet graunt we not, in this, our eyes deceiv’d or blind. 

Impute not then to eyes this error of the mind, 

and resolutely, that there is no deceit in the senses ; That 
a man must stand to their mercy, and elsewhere seek 
reasons to excuse the difference and contradiction we find 
in them; yea invent all other untruthes, and ravings con¬ 
ceits (so farre come they) rather than excuse the causes. 
Titttagoras swore, that howsoever he winked or turned his 
eyes, he could never perceive the light of the candle to 
double ; And that this seeming proceeded from the vice of 
opinion, and not from the instrument. Of all absurdities, 
the most absurd amongst the Kpicurians, is, to disavow the 
force and effect of the senses. 

Proinde quod in quoque est his visum tempore, verum est: 

Et si non poltiil ratio dissolvere cousatn. 

Cur ea qua' fuerini )uxfim quadrata, procul sint 
Ilia rotunda: tarnen prastot rationis egentem 
lieddere rnendosi causas ulriusque ft^ura-, 

{)uani manibus fnanife\ta suis emittere quoquam, 

Et violate fidem prtniani, et convellcre tota 
P unJantenla, qtiibus nixulur x'itn salusque. 

Son niodo enim rtitio ruat oirinis, vita quoque ipsa 
Coricidat extempto, nisi credere sensihus ausis, 

Prctcipitesque locos vitare, et ccctera qua sint 
In genere hoc fugienda. — I.UCR. iv. 502. 

VVha( by the cyr's is scene at any time. Is true, 

'I hough the caus.e Rt-ason could not render of the view. 

Why, what w.is square at h.Tnd, a farre off seemed round, 
Y’ct It much b**ttcr were, that wanting reasons ground 
1 he causes of both formes wc harp-on. but not hit. 

Then let slip from our hands things cleare. and them omit. 

And violate our first beliefe, and rashly rend 

All those ground workes. whereon both life and health depend. 

^Of rot 3lc>n^ ^11 ffn^’on foils, life likewise niu^t 

Pailc out of hand, unlos<ie your scfjses you dare trust. 

And brr;ikc-necke places, and all other errours shunne, 
rrom which we in this kJndc rncse c;irrfully should runne. 

This desperate and so little Philosophical! counsell, 
represents no other thing, but that humane science cannot 
be maintained but by unreasonable, fond and mad reason ; yet 
IS it better, that man use it to prevailc, yea and of all other 
remedies else how phantasticall soever they be, rather then 
avow his nccessarie foolishnesse : So prejudicial! and dis¬ 
advantageous a vcriiie he cannot avoide, but senses must 
necessarily be the Soveraigne maisters of his knowledge • 
But they are uncertaine and falsifiable to all circumstances : 
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1 here must a man strike to the utmost of his power, and if 

employ obstinaci^ tementie and impudcncie. If that which 

the Epicunans afTirme be true, that is to say, we have no 

science if the apparanccs of the senses be false: and that 

which the Stoicks say, if it is also true that the senses 

apparcnccs arc so false as they can produce us no science': 

\c will conclude at the charg-es of these two great 

Ooginatisl Sects, that there is no science. Touching the 

error and uncertaintie of the senses operation, a man may 

store himsclfe with as many examples as he pleascth. so 

ordinary are the faults and deceits they use towards us. 

•And the ecchomg or reporting of a valley, the sound of a 

Irunipct seemeth to sound before us. which commeth a 
mile behind us. 

[:.v/(inrr59ur f'roeul tnedio Jt gurgite montfi 
hJetn apf<nrtnt lonf^e divftsi /ifrf — Luch. iv. 308. 

Et fugerf aJ puf>ptm colUs campique vtdentur 
Quos •igimus prapttT 390. 

in medio nobis equus acer ohh<rsit 
fiuniin^, equi corpus transversum ferre Vidclur 
• 15 . et in adversum flumen contrudere raptim. _^>3. 

And hills, which from (h^ iii.ninc far-olT to kenning st.md, 

'hnugh they farre cJistant be. at hand. 

And hillcs and fields doe secnie unto our boa^e to flie 
Which we drive by our boate as wc doe passe thereby. 

When in nndst of a streame a slanlv Horse doth stay 
I he strenme's orethw.iriing secm. s his body crossc to swav. 
And swiftly gainst the streame to thrust him th' other way. 

To roiile a bullet under the fore-finger, the rnidlemost 
being put over it, a man must very much enforce himsclfe, 
to .'illinne there is but one, so assuredly doth our sense 
present us two. Ih.it the senses do often maister our dis¬ 
course, and force it to receive impressions, which he 
knoweth and judgeth to be false, it is daily scene. I leave 
the sense of feeling, which hath his functions nccrer, more 
qiiicke and substantial!, and which by the effect of the 
griefc or painc it brings to the body doth so often con¬ 
found and re-enverse all these goodly Stoicall resolutions, 
and enforcclh to cry out of the belly-arhe him, who hath 
with all resolution established in his mind this Doctrine, 
that the cholike, as every other sicknesse or palne, i-> a 
thing indifferent, wanting power to abate any thing of 
Soveraigne good or chiefe felicity, wherein the wise m.m is 
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placed by his owne vcrtue : there is no heart so demisse, 
but the ratling sound of a drum, or the clang of a 7 'runipet, 
will rowze and inflame; nor mind so harsh and sterne, but 
the sweetnesse and harmony of musicke, will move'and 
tickle; nor any soule so skittish and stubborne, that hath 
not a feeling of some reverence^ in considering the dowdy 
vastitie and gloomie canapies of our churches^ the eye- 
pleasing diversitie of ornat 7 \ents, and orderly order of uiir 
ceremonies, and hearing the devout and religious sound of 
our Organs, the moderate, symphonicall, and heavenly 
harmonie of our voice: Even those that enter into them 
with an obstinate will and contemnmg minde, have in their 
heart a feeling of remorse, of chilnesse, and horrour, that 
puts them into a certaine diffidence of their former 
opinions. As for me, I distrust mine owne strength, to 
hcare with a settled minde some of Horace or (^atuUus 
verses sung with a sulhciently well tuned voice, uttered by, 
and proceeding from a faire, yong and harUalluring mouth! 
And Zeno had reason to say, that the voice was the fiowre 
of beauty. Some have gone about to make me beleevc, that 
a man, who most of us French men know, in repeating 
certaine verses he had made, had imposed upon me, that 
they were not such in writing, as in the aire, and that mine 
eyes would judge of them otherwise then mine cares : so 
much credit hath pronunciation to give price and fashion 
to those workes that passe her mercy : Whereupon 
/ htloxenus was not to be blamed, when hearing one to give 
an ill accent to some composition of his, he tooke in a 
some of his pots or bricks, and breaking them, trodc and 
trampled them under his feel, saying unto him, / brenhe 
and trample what is thine, even as thou mangiest and 
mayest what is mine. Wherefore did they, (who with an 
undanted resolve have procured their owne death, because 
they would not sec the blow or stroke comming) turne their 
face away? And those wlio for their healths sake cause 
themselves to be cut and cauterized, cannot endure the 
sight of the preparations, toolcs, instruments and workes 
of the Chirurgion. but because the sight should have no 
part of the paine or smart? Are not these fit examples to 
verific the authontie, which senses have over discourse? 
U cmay long-enough know that such a ones lockcs or flarine- 
iressc^arc borrowed of a Page, or taken from some I.acky, 
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that this faire ruby-red came from Spaine, and this whilcnes 
or smoothncs from the Ocean sea: yet must sij^ht force us 
to find, and deeme the subject more lovely and more pleas* 

aj^ainst all reason, tor, in that there is nothing of 
its owne, 

Aufi-rimur cuitu ; gtmmis, aurdqut trguulur 
Crimina, pars r»iiMi»M <2 fsi ipsa pucUa sui 

id>i sit {juoj arncs ittlirr latti tniiHa rt<fi4itaj ‘ 

Uffipii hde ocuios /^gide divi's amor. 

Ovid. fi^m. .-Im. ». 343. 

We are misse-Ied by ornamcnis : what is amissc 
Cold and pemnies cover, least p.-jrt of her sclfe the maiden is. 
'Monjjst rhinejs so many yon 11 .ny a<ke. where your love lies, 
Rich love by thLs Gorjjoni.in shield deceives thine eyes. 

How much doe Poets asscribe unto the vertue of the 
senses, which makes A’urci55U5 to have even fondly lost 
himsclfe for the love of his shadow? 

Cunctaiju^ quibus mirob$/u tpse, 

Sf intpruJtns, ct gui prohai, pfohotur, 

Dumque pvttt, peUtur: partlrrtjur cccevdit ct arJcl 

Ovid. iii. 424. 

}lo all adfniros^ whor^by himvoUc is adcnirable, 

Fond hi\ fond of himscUo, to hiniselfe aniinblc ; 

He, that doth like, is lik'd, and while he doth desire; 

He is ri4‘5ir<*d, ai once he burner and sets on fire. 

and P»/^w<i/iorj5 wit's so troubled by the impression of the 
sight of his ivory statue, that hee loveth and serves it, as 
if it had life: 

Osfula dat, reddique putat, stqtiitt4rquf, tetietquf, 

Kl credit laetts digttos insidert fnftnhris. 

Et metmt pressos vcmiiiI »ic /iX'or in artits. —Ovu>. find. x. i5(>. 

}fc kisses, and thinks kisses come agjinr. 

Hr surs. pursues, and holds, beleevcs in v.'iine 
His hn^rrs sinkc whrrc he doth (ouch ihe pl.'icc, 

And fi-arrs least hl.'»« k .md blew toin ht-liins deface. 

Let a Philosopher be put in a Cage made of small and 
thin*sct iron \^lrc, and hanged on the top of our Ladies 
Cliurch steeple in /'arts; he shall, by evident reason, per¬ 
ceive that it is impossible lie should fall downe out of it; 
yd can he not chuse (except he have becne brought up 
in the trade of Tilers or Thatchers) but the sight of that 
exceeding height must needs dazle his sight, and amaze 
or turne his senses. For, wc have much ado to warrant our 
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selves in the walks or battlements of an high tower or 
steeple, if they be battlemcnted and wrought with pillcrs, 
and somewhat wide one from another, although of stone, 
and never so strong. Nay, some there are, that can 
scarcely thinke or heare of sucii hights. Let a bcame or 
planke be laid acrossc from one of those two Steeples to 
the other, as big, as thick, as strong, and as broad, as 
would sullice any man to walke safely upon it, there is no 
Philosoj)hical! wisedome of so great resolution and con- 
itancie, that is able to encourage and perswade us to march 
upon it, as we would, were it below on the ground. I bavi 
sometimes ntade triall of it upon our mountaines on this 
iidc of Itiilie, yet am 1 one of those that will not easily be 
affrighted with such things, and I could not without horror 
to my minde and trembling of leggs and thighes endure to 
looke on those infinite precipices and steepy downc-fals, 
though I were not necre the brim, nor any danger within 
my length, and more; and unlesse 1 had willingly gone to 
the perill, I could not possibly have falne. W liere I also 
noted, that how deep soever tlie bottome were, if !)ut a 
tree, a shrub, or any out-butting crag of a Rock presented 
it selfe unto our c>es, upon those steepie and high Alj)es, 
somewhat to uphold tlie sight, and divide the same, it doth 
somewhat ease and assure us from fcarc, as if it were a 
thing, which in our fall might either helpe or uphold us : 
And that we cannot without some dread and giddinessc in 
tlie head, much as abide to looke upon one of those even 
and downe-right precipices : I t despici sine vertigine siviul 
oculorutn ammiqiie non possit. So as they can not looke 
downe without giddinessc both of eyes and mindes : Which 
is an evident deception of the sight. Therefore was it, that 
a worthy I'liilosopher pulled out his eyes, that so he might 
di'ichnrge his soule of the seducing and diverting lie 
received by them, and the better and more freely apply him- 
sclfe unto Philosophy. But by this accompt, he should also 
have stopped his eares, which (as 1 hcophrastus said) are 
the most dangerous instruments we have to recevc violent 
and sodainc impressions to trouble and alter us, and should, 
in the end. have deprived himselfe of all his other senses’ 
that is to say, both of his being, and life. For, they have 
the power to command our discourses and sway our mind : 
Ftt eiiam scppe specie quadam, serpe vocum gravitate ct 
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canlibus^ ut pellantur animi veJiementius: sape etiam curd 
et timore (Cic. Divin. i.). li comes to passe^ that many 
times our minds are much moved 7vilh some shadov)^ many 
times with deep sounding^ or singing of voices, many times 
with care and feare. Pliysilions hold, that there are cer- 
taine complexions, which by some sounds and instruments 
are aj'itated even unto furie. I have scene some, who with¬ 
out infringing their patience, could not well heare a bone 
gnawne under their table : and we see few men, but arc 
much troubled at that sharp, harsh, and teelh-edging noise 
that Smiths make in filing of brasse, or scraping of iron 
and slecle together : others will be offended, if they but 
heare one chew his meat somwhat aloude; nay, some will 
be angrie with, or hate a man, that cither speaks in the 
nose, or rattles in the throat. That piping prompter of 
(iriucUus, who mollified, raised, and wound his masters 
voice, wIdlest he was making Orations at Rome; what 
good dirl he, if the motion and qualitic of the sound, had 
not the force to move, and cfTicacie to alter the auditories 
judgment? Verily, there is great cause to make so much 
adoe, and keepe such a coyle about the constancie and 
firmnessc of this goodly piece, which suffers it selfe to be 
handled, changed, and turned by the motion and accident 
of so light a winde. The very same cheating and cozening, 
that s< nses bring to our understanding, themselves receive 
it in their ’turnes. Our mind doth like wise take revenge 
of it, they lie, they cog, and deceive one another a vie. 
W hat we sec and heare, being passionately transported by 
anger, we neither see nor heare it as it is. 

Et iotfin tt duplites tc o$l-'ndrte ThehAs. 

ViRCi. /En. iv. 470. 

Thai two Sunnes do^ appear* 

And <!oul)!e Thebfs arc there. 

The object which wc love, seemeth much more fairer unto 
us, then it is ; 

AftjJhnit'dis ijijWur pravos turpet<iue sridfmui 

Esse m surtimoque in honore 

I.ICK. iv. 1147. 

Wc therefore sec th.nf those, who manv wales are b.ad. 

And fowle, are yet bdov'd. and in chiefe honour had; 

and that mucJi fowler, which we loath. To a pensive and 
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heart-grieved man, a cleare day seemcs gloomie and 
duskie. Our senses are not oncly altered, but many times 
dulled, by the passions of the mind. How many things see 
we, which we perceive not, if our mind be either busied or 
distracted else where? 

—m rebus quoque apertis noscete possis, 

Si non advertas animum, proinde esse, quasi omni 
Tempore semotce fuetmt, long^que remota. — Ibid. 8<>8. 

Ev‘n in things manifest it may be seene, 

If you marke not, they are, as they had beene 
At all times sever’d farre, rernooved cicane. 

The soiile seemeth to retire her selfe into the inmost 
parts, and ammuseth the senses faculties : So that both 
the inward and outward parts of man are full of weaknes 
and falshood. Those which have compared our life unto a 
drearne, have happily had more reason so to doc, then they 
were aware. When we drearne, our soule liveth, worketh 
and exerciseth all her faculties, even, and as much, as 
when it wakelh; and if more softly, and obscurely; yet 
verily not so, as that it may admit so great a difference, 
as there is betweene a darke night, and a cicare day : 
V'ca as l)ct\vccnc a night and a shadow : There it slecpcth, 
here it slumbreth : More or Icsse, they are ever darknesses, 
yea, Cimmerian darknesses. W’e wake sleeping, and sleep 
waking. In my sleep I see not so cleare; yet can I never 
find my waking cleare enough, or without dimnesse. 
Slcepe also in his deepest rest, doth sometimes bring 
dreames aslcepe : Rut our waking is never so vigilant, as 
it may clearcly purge and dissipate the ravings or idle 
phantasies, which are tlie dreames of the waking, and 
worse then dreames. Our reason and soule, receiving the 
phantasies and opinions, which sleeping seize on them, and 
authorising our dreames actions, with like approbation, as 
it doth the dales. W'hy make we not a doubt, whether our 
thinking, and our working be another dreaming, and our 
waking some kind of sleeping? If the senses be our first 
fudges, it is not ours that must only be called to counsel! : 
For, in this facultic beasts have as much (or more) right, 
as we. It is most certaine, that some have their hearing 
more sharpe then man; others their sight; others their 
smelling: others their feeling, or taste. Democritus said, 
that Gods and beasts had the sensitive faculties much more 
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perfect then man. Now bctweene the effects of their senses 
and ours, the difference is exireame. Our spcttlc clcanscth 
and drieth our sores, and killelh Serpents. 

Tantaifuc in his rfbus distantia differitasque est, 

Vt quod aliis cibus tst, aliis fuat a<rc ventnum. 

Sirpt flfnitn serpens, hominis contaeta solii'a, 

Disperit, ac sese mandenjo eonficit ipsa. — LfCR. iv. 640. 

Thore is such distance, and such difference in ihese things. 

As what to one is meatc, t’ another poison brings 

For oft a Serpent tourht with spetlle of a man 

Doth die. and gnaw it selfe with fretting al] he can. 

What qualities sh.ill we give unto spcttlc, either accord¬ 
ing to us, or according to the Serpent? by which two 
senses shall we vcrific its true essence, which we sceke for? 
Hiny sailh, that there arc certaine Sea-hares in India, that 
to us are poison, and we bane to them ; so that we die, if we 
but touch them; now whether is man or the Sc.i-harc 
poison? Whom shall we bcleeve, either the fish of man, 
or the man of fish? Some quality of the ayre infecteth 
man, which nothing at all hurteth the Oxc : Some other 
the Oxe, and not man : Which of the two is either in truth, 
or nature the pestilent quality? Such as are troubled with 
the yellow jandisc. deeme all things they looke upon to be 
yellowish, which scemc more pale and wan to them then 
to us. 

I.ttrida prtrterea fiuni qutrcuttqiie tuenlur 

Arqiiati.'^ Ibid 

And all thal j.Tundi^'d men b*-h«>!d. 

They vcilow siraight nr palish hedd. 

Tliose which are sic ke of the disease which Phisitions 
call Ilypo^phtifrma, which is a suffusion of blood under the 
skin, imagine that all things they see arc bloodic and red. 
'I'hose humors that so change the sights operation, what 
know we whether they arc predominant and ordin.^ric in 
beasts? For. wc see some, whose eyes arc as yellow as 
theirs that have the jandise, others, that have them all 
blood-shottcn with rednesse : It is likely that the objects- 
collour they looke upon, seemeth otherwise to tlirm llun to 
us : W'hich of the two judgements shall be true? For. it 
is not said, thal the essence of things, hath reference to 
man alone. Hardnesse. whitencsse, depth and sharpnessc, 
touch the service and concerne the knowledge of beasts as 
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well as ours : Nature hath given the use of them to them, 
as well as to us. When we winke a little with our eye, woe 
perceive the bodies we looke upon to seeme longer and out¬ 
stretched. Many beasts have their eye as winking as we. 
TTiis length is then happily the true forme of that body, 
and not that which our eyes give it, being in their ordinarie 
seate. If we close our eye above, things seeme double 
unto us. 

Bina lucetnarum fiotentia lumina /lanimis^ 

Et duplices hominum facies^ et corpora birta. 

Ibid. 45a. 454. 

The lights of candels double flaming then ; 

And faces twaine. and bodies twaine of men. 

If our eares chance to be hindred by any thing, or that 
the passage of our hearing bee stop’t, we receive the sound 
otherwise, then we were ordinarily wont. Such beasts as 
have hairic eares, or that in lieu of an eare have but a 
little hole, doe not by consequence hcare that we heare, 
and receive the sound other then it is. We see at solemnc 
shewes or in Theaters, that opposing any collourd glasse 
betweene our eyes and the torches light, whatsoever is in 
the room scemes or greene, or yellow, or red unto us, 
according to the collour of the glasse. 

Et vulgd factunt id lutca russaque vcla^ 

Et ferrigirtea, cum magnis intenta thcatfis 
Per malos volgata trab^sque ifcmcntia pendent: 

N'lrnquc ibi conccssum caved subtef^ et omnem 
Secnoi i^cciVm^ patrum matrumque deorumque 
Inficiunt coguntque sue volitare colore,—Ibid 73. 

And yellow, russet, rustle curtaines worke this fcate 
In common sights abroade. where over skafTolds great 
Stretched on masts, spred over beames, they hang still waving. 
Ail the scales circuit there, and all the stages braving. 

Of fathers, mothers, Gods, and alt the circled showe 
They double«die and in their collours make to flowc. 

It is likely, that those beasts eyes, which we see to be 
of divers collours, produce the apparances of those bodies 
they looke upon, to be like their eyes. To judge the senses 
operation, it were then necessary we were first agreed with 
beasts, and then betweene our selves, which we are not, 
but ever-and-anon disputing about that one secth, heareth 
or tasteth something to be other, then indeed it is; and 
contend as much as about any thing else, of the diversity of 
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those imag^es, our senses report unto us. A yong child 
hearcth, seeth, and tasteth otherwise by natures ordinary 
rule, then a man of tliirlie yearcs; and he otherwise then 
anotlier of threescore. The senses are to some more 
obscure and dinime, and to some more open and quiche. 
We receive things differently, according as they are, and 
seeme unto us. Things being then so uncertainc, and full 
of controversie, it is no longer a wonder if it be told us, 
that wc may avouch snow to seeme white unto us; but to 
affirrne that its such in essence and in truth, we cannot 
warrant our selves : which foundation being so shaken, all 
the Science in the world must necessarily goe to wrackc.. 
U'hat? doc our senses themselves hinder one another? To 
the sight a picture seemeth to be raised aloft, and in the 
handling flat : Shall we say that muskc is (jlcasing or no, 
which cotnforteth our smelling and offendeili our taste: 
There are Ilcarbs and Ointments, which to some parts of 
the body are good, and to othersomc hurtful!. Honic is 
pleasing to the taste, but unpleasing to the sight, 'fhose 
jew els WTOught and fa-ihioned like feathers or i^prigs, which 
in imprescs are called, feathers without ends, no eve can 
discerne the bredih of them, and no man arrant hiinselfc 
from this deception, that on the one end or side it groweth 
not broder and bioder, sharper and sharper, and on the 
other more and more narrow, especially being rouled about 
ones finger, when notwithstanding in h.andling, it seemeth 
equal in bredih, and every where alike. 'Diose who to 
encrcasc and aide their luxury were anciently wont to use 
perspective or looking glasses, fit to make tlie object they 
represented, appeare very big and great, that so (Iv 
members they w’cre to use, mii.:ht by that ocular increase 
please them the more : to whether of the two senses yeckled 
they, either to the sight presenting those members as big 
and great as they wisht the/n, or to the feeling, tliat f>rc- 
sented them little and to he di'^dained ? Is it our senses that 
Irnd these diverse conditions unto subjcris. when for all 
that, the subjects have but one? as we sec in tlie Bread we 
eate : it is but Bread, but one using it, it maketh bones, 
blood, flesh, haire, and nailcs thereof : 


rf^r4i in mrmhra nrtus ruw Jiditut 

(itque altam natufam sufficit ex se — Ihid. tii. 728. 
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As meate distributed into the members, dies, 

Another nature yet it perishing supplies. 

The moistncsse which the roote of a tree suckes, becomes 
a trunke, a leafe and fruite : And the aire being but one; 
applied unto a trumpet, becommeth diverse in a thousand 
sorts of sounds. Is it our senses (say I) who likewise 
fashion of diverse qualities those subjects, or whether have 
they them so and such? .-Vnd upon this doubt, what may 
wee conclude of their true essence? Moreover, since the 
accidents of sickenesse, of madnesse, or of sleepc, make 
things appearc other unto us, then they seeme unto the 
heallhie, unto the wise, and to the waking ; Is it not likely, 
that our right seate and naturall humors, have also w'here- 
with to give a being unto things, having reference unto 
their condition, and to appropriate them to it scife, as doe 
inordinate humors; and our health as capable to give theen 
his visage, as sickenesse? Why hath not the temperate 
man some forme of the objects relative unto himselfe, as 
the intemperate : and shall not he likewise imprint his 
Character in them? Tlie distasted impute wallowishnes 
unto W^ine : the hcalthie, good taste; and the thirsty brisk- 
nessc, rellish and delicacie. Now our condition appropri¬ 
ating things unto it selfe, and transforming them to its 
owne humour : wee know no more how things are in sooth 
and truth ; For : nothing comes unto us but falsified and 
altered by our senses. \\'herc the compassc, the quadrant 
or the ruler are crooked : all proportions drawne by them, 
and all the buildings erected by their measure, are also 
necessarily defective and imperfect. The uncertaintie of our 
senses ycclds w hat ever they produce, also uncertaine. 

Deniqiif ut in fabrica, si pravo cst rff^ula prima, 

S'onndiiuc si falbix reclis rr^tombus exit, 

Et ttbella aliquA si ex parte etnt.duat ^ri 7 u»n. 

Otnnia mendose fieri, atque obslifa necessttm est, 

Frova, cubantia. firona, sufitna, atque absona tecta. 

Jam ruere ut qua dam videaniur velle. ruiintiiiie 
Froditii judiftis fatiacibus ornnia primis. 
itic ratio Ii6j terum prava necesse est 

Fahaque sit falsis qutecunque d serisibus orta est. 

Ibid. iv. 514. 

As in building if th<* first r\j!e he to blame, 

And the dcceitfull squire erre from right forme and fr.^me, 

H any instrument want any jot of weight. 

All must needs faultie be. and stooping in their heinht 
II—♦*- 44* ^ ‘ 
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The building naught, absurd, upward and downeward bended, 
As if they meant to fall, and fall, as they intended ; 

And all this as b<rlraydc 
By judgements forniosl laid. 

Of things the reason theiefore needs must faultie bee 
And false, which from fake senses drawes its pedegree. 

As for the rest, who shall bee a competent Judge in these 
differences? As wee said in controversies of religion, that 
we must have a judge cnclincd to neither party, and free 
from parti.'ililie, or affection, which is hardly to be had 
among Christians; so hapneth it in this : For if he be old, 
he cannot judge of ages sense; himself being a party in this 
controversie : and so if he be yong, healthy, sicke, sleep¬ 
ing or waking, it is all one : We had need of some body 
void and exempted from all these qualities, that without 
any preoccupation of judgement might judge of these pro- 
(>ositions as indifferent unto him : By which accoumpt we 
should have a Judge, that were no man. To judge of the 
apparenccs that wc receive of subjects, we had need have 
a judicatorie instrument : to verilie this instrument, we 
should have demonstration; and to approve demonstration, 
an instrument : tlius are we ever turning round. Since the 
senses cannot determine our disputation, themselves being 
so full of imcertainty, it must then be reason : And no 
reasfin can be established without another reason ; then are 
wc ever going backe unto infmity. Our phantasic doth not 
;ip[)ly it sclfc to strange things, but is rather conceived by 
the interposition of senses; and senses cannot comprehend 
a strange subj< ct; Nay not so much as their ownc passions; 
and so. nor the phantasic, nor the apparence is the subjects, 
but ratlRT the passions only, and sufferance of the sense: 
which passion and subject are divers tilings : Therefore 
Tidio fUilgeth by apf*areticcs, judfreth by a thing different 
front the subject. .And to say, that the senses passions 
referre the qu.dltie of strange subjects by resemblance unto 
the soule ; 1 b>w ran the soulc and the understanding icst 
assured of that rescmblanrc, having of it sclfc no commerce 
with forraigne subjects? Even as he that knowes not 
Vorrn/es, seeing bis pi< ture, cannot say that it rcscjtild. fh 
liitn. .And would a man judge by apparcnccs, be it by all. 

is impossbilc; for by tlicir [contrarieties] and differences 
du V hinder one another, as wc see by experience. May it 
hr tb.it some cboirc apparenees rule and direct the others? 
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This choice must be verified by another choice, the second 
by a third : and so shal we never make an end. In few, 
there is no constant existence^ neither of our being, nor of 
the objects. And we, and our judgement, and all mortall 
things else do uncessantly rowlc, turne, and passe away. 
Thus can nothing be certaincly established, nor of the one, 
nor of the other; both the judgeing and the judged being in 
continuall alteration and motion. VVe have no commutiica- 
tion with being ; for every humane nature is ever in the 
middle between being borne and dying; giving nothing of 
it scife but an obscure apparence and shadow, and an uncer- 
taine and weake opinion. And if perhaps you fix your 
thought to take its being; it would be even, as if one should 
go about to grasp the water : for, how much the more he 
shal close and presse that, which by its owne nature is ever 
gliding, so much the more he shall loose what he would 
hold and fasten. Thus, seeing all things are subject to 
passe from one change to another ; reason, which therein 
seeketh a rcall subsistence, findes her selfc deceived as 
unable to apprehend any thing subsistent and permanent : 
forsomuch as each thing either commeth to a being, and is 
not yet altogether; or beginneth to dy before it be borne. 
Plato said, that bodies had never an existence but indeed a 
birth, supposing that Homer made the Ocean Father, and 
Thetis NIother of the Gods, thereby to shew us, that all 
things arc in continuall motion, change and variation. As 
he sayth, a common opinion amongst all the Philosphcrs 
before his time; Only Parmenides excepted, who denied 
any motion to be in things of whose power he maketh no 
small acournpt. Pithagoras, that each thing or matter was 
ever gliding, and labile. The Stoicks affirme, there is no 
present time, and that which we call present, is but con- 
joyning and assembling of future lime and past. Heraclitus 
averreth that no man ever entered twise one same river. 
Epicarmus avoucheth, that who ere while horowed any 
mony, doth not now owe it; and that he who yesternight 
was bidden to dinner this day, commeth to day unbidden ; 
since they are no more themselves, but are become others : 
and that one mortall substance could not twise be found 
in one self estate ; for by the sodainesse and lightnessc 
of change, sometimes it wasteth, and other times it 
asscmbleth ; now it comes and now it goes; in such sort. 
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that he who beginneth to be borne, never comes to the 
perfection of being. For, this being borne commeth never 
to an end, nor ever stayeth as being at an end; but after 
the seed proceedeth continually in change and alteration 
from one to another. As of mans seed, there is first made a 
shapelcsse fruit in the Mothers Wombe, then a shapen 
Childe, then being out of the Wombe, a sucking babe, 
afterward he becometh a ladde, then consequently a strip¬ 
ling, then a full growne man, then an old man, and in the 
end an aged dccrcpite man. So that age and subsequent 
generation goeth ever undoing and wasting the precedent. 

Mutat rtiim tntinili nattiram tolius a^tas, 

Kx alioqut' alius status fxdpcre orrinju dfbet, 
t^ec tuiiftel ull(S sui similts rts, omnta migrant. 

Omnia (ommutat natura et vertere cogit. — Ibid. v. 837. 

Of th’ univcfiall world, age doth the nature changr*. 

And all things from ono stale must to another rango. 

No one thing like it s«*]fe rrn^aines, all things doe passe, 
Nature doth change, and drive to change, each thing that was. 

And when we doe foolishly fcarc a kind of death, when 
.is wc have already past, and dayly passe so many others. 
I'or, not only (as Heraclitus said) the death of fire is a 
i^eneration of ayre; and the death of ayre, a generation of 
Water : But also wc may most evidently sec it in our selves. 
The flower of age dieth, fadeth and ficcteth, when age 
comes upon us, and youth endeth in the llowcr of a full 
growne mans age: Child-hood in )Outh, and the first age, 
dieth in infancic : and yesterday endeth in this day, and 
to day shall die in to morrow. And noihiufr rernaineth or 
ever coritinueth in one state. For to prove it, if we should 
ever continue one and the same, how is it then, that now 
we rejovre at one thing, and now at another? How comes 
it to pas'ic, wc love things contrary, or we hate them, or wc 
Irn'e them, or wc blame them? How is it, that we have 
<liflcrenl affections, holding no more the same sense in the 
s;iine thought? For It is not likely, that without alteration 
we should take other passions, and irhuf admitteth attcra^ 
fiotis, continueth not the same: and if it l)c not one selfc 
same, than is it not : but rather with being all one, the 
simple being doth also change, ever becoming other from 
other. And by consequence Natures senses arc deceived 
and lie falsly; taking what appearcth for what is; for want 
of truly k'nowing wh.if it is that is. But then what is it, that 
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is indeed? That which is eternall, that is to say, that 
which never had birth, nor ever shall have end ; and to 
which no time can bring change or cause alteration. For 
time is a fleeting thing, and which appeareth as in a 
shadow, with the matter ever gliding, alwaies fluent, with¬ 
out ever being stable or permanent; to whom rightly belong 
these termes, before and After: and, it Hath beeue, or 
Shall be. Which at first sight doth manifestly shew, that 
it is not a thing, which is; for, it were great sottishnesse, 
and apparent false-hood, to say, that that is which is not 
yet in being, or that already hath ceased from being. And 
concerning these words, Present, Instant, Even tiow, by 
which it seemes, that especially we uphold and principally 
ground the intelligence of time; reason discovering the 
same, doth forthwith destroy it : for presently it severeth 
it a sunder and divideth it into future and past time, as 
willing to see it necessarily parted in two. As much hap- 
peneth unto nature, which is measured according unto 
time, which measureth her : for no more is there any thing 
in her, that remaineth or is subsistent : rather all things in 
her are either borne or ready to be borne, or dying. By 
meanes whereof, it were a sinne to say of God, who is the 
only that is, that he was or shall be : for these words arc 
declinations, passages, or X'icissitudes of that, which can¬ 
not last, nor continue in being. Wherefore we must con¬ 
clude; that only God is, not according to any measure of 
time, but according to an immo^’eable and immutable eter¬ 
nity, not measured by time, nor subject to any declination, 
before whom nothing is, nor nothing shall be after, nor 
more new or more recent, but one really being: which by 
one onely Now or Present, filleth the F^ver, and there is 
nothing that truly is, but he alone: Without saying, he hath 
bin, or he shall be, without beginning, and sans ending. 
To this so religious conclusion of a heathen man, I will only 
adde this word, taken from a testimony of the same con¬ 
dition, for an end of this long and tedious discourse w'hich 
might v.ell furnish me with endlesse matter. Oh what it 
vile and abject thing is man (saith he) unlcsse he raise him- 
selfe above humanity! Observe here a notable speech, and 
a profitable desire ; but likewise absurd. For to make the 
handfull greater then the hand, and the embraced greater 
then the armc; and to hope to straddle more then our legs 
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U-nglh; is impossible and monstrous : nor that man should 
mount over and above himselfe or humanity; for, he cannot 
see but with his ownc eyes, nor take hold but with his owne 
armes. He shall raise himselfe up, if it please God extra¬ 
ordinarily to lend him his helping hand. He may elevate 
himselfe by forsaking and renouncing his owne mcanes, 
and suffering; himselfe to be elevated and raised by meere 
heavenly meanes. It is for our Christian faith, not for his 
Stoicke vertue to pretend or aspire to this divine Meta¬ 
morphosis, or miraculous transmutation. 


CHAPTER XIII 

OP JUDGING OP OTHERS DEATH 

Whes we judge of others assurance or boldnessc in 
death, which without all peradventure, is the most remarkc- 
.-.blc action of humane life, great heed is to be taken of one 
thing, which is, that a man will hardly belecve he is come 
to that point. Few men die with a resolution, that it is 
their last houre : And no wher doth hopes deceit aminuse us 
nmre. She never ceaseth to ring in oiir cares, that others 
have bcenc sicker, and >et have not died; the cause is not 
>0 de.sperate as it is taken ; and if the worst happen, God 
b.ith done greater wonders. The reason is, that we make 
too much account of our selves. It seemeth, that the gener¬ 
ality of tilings doth in some sort suffer for our annullation, 
and takes compassion of our state. Forsomuch as our sight 
being altered, represents unto it sclfc things alike; and we 
imagine, that things faile it, as it doth to them : As they 
who lra\ell by Sea, to whom mountaines, fields, townes, 
heaven and earth, scenic to goc the same motion, and kcepc 
the *.ame course, they doe : 

Provehtf>tur portu, territquf urb^squf rfcfdttnt. 

\’|RG. .-Efr iii. 72. 

WV ^.lylin^; 1 .lunch from h.irbour. .mcl 
prluiulc our b.ickrs lowncs, leave l.ind. 

Who ever saw old age. that commended not times past, 
and blanu'd not the present, charging the world and mens 
customes with her misery, and lowring discontent? 
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JAmqut caput quassans graudts suspirat orator, 

£1 ciim tempora lemporwus prtrscntia conferl 
Pfa-tcritis, laudat fortunas scrpc parentis 
Et crepat onfiquum genus ut pietate repUtum. 

Luck. ii. 113. 

The gray-beard Plow-man sighes, shaking his hoaric head, 
Compares times that are now, with times past heretofore. 
Praises the fortunes of his father long since dead, 

And crackes of ancient men. whose honesty was more. 

We entertaine and carry all with us: Whence it 
(oUoweth, that we deeme our death to be some great 
matter, and which passeth not so easily, nor without a 
solmene consultation of the Starres; Tot circa unum caput 
tumuliuantes Deos. So tuany Gods keeping a stirre about 
one mans life. And so much the more we thinke it, by how 
much the more we praise our selves. What? should so 
much learning and knowledge be lost with so great dam- 
mage, without the Destinies particular care? A soule so 
rare and exemplar, costs it no more to be killed, then a 
popular and unprofitable soule? This life, that coverelh 
so many others, of whom so many other lives depend, that, 
for his use possesseth so great a part of the world and 
fillelh so many places, is it displaced as that which holdcth 
by its owne simple string? No one of us thinkes it 
sufficient, to be but one. Thence came those words of 
CcBsar to his pilot, more proudly swolne, then the Sea that 
threatned him : 

it calo authore recusas. 

Me pete: sola h6t causa here est justa timoris, 

I'ectorem non nosse tuum ; perrumpe proeellas 
Tuteld secure met. —Lucas. Hi. 579. 

If Itahe ihou doe refuse wiih heaven ihy guide, 

Turne thee to me : to thee only just cause of (care 

Is that thv passinger thou know’st not : stormie tide 

Breake through, secure by guard of me, whom thou dost bear©. 

And these : 

—credit jam digna pericula Ctrsar 
Potts esse suis : tanlusque evertere (diAif) 

Me supetis labor est, parvd gucin fuppe sedentem, 

Tam magno petiere mofi.—/6id. 653. 

Cxsar doth now beteeve those dangers worthie are 
Of his set fate ; and sales, doe Gods take so much pain 
Me Co undoe, whom they thus to assault prepare 
Set in sa small a skiffe, in such a surging maine? 
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And this common foppery, that Phcnbus for one whole 
ycare, bare mourning wccdcs on his forehead for the death 
of him : 

llle eliam fxtinetc rr.iseratus Ctrsare Romam, 

Cum caput obscura nitidum ferrugtnc tcxit. 

VjRO. Ceorg. i. 466. 

The Sunne did pitty take ot Rome when Ctrsar dide. 

When he his radiant head in obscure rust did hide. 

And a thousand such, wherewith the world suffers it selfe 
to be so easily conicatcht, deeming that our owne interests 
disturbe heaven, and his infinitie is moved at our least 
actions. Non tanta ccbIo societas nohiscum est, ut nostro 
fato mortalis sit ille <fU0(fue siderum fulgor (Pi. in. not. hist. 
ii. c. 8). 'I here is no such soctetie bet^veene heaveti and m5, 
f/mf by our deslviie the shining of the stiirrcs should he 
morfall as -ve are. And to judge a resolution and con- 
stancic in him, who though he be in manifest danger, doth 
not yet belcevc it, it is no reason : And it sufiicelh not, that 
he die in that ward, unlesse he have directly, and for that 
purpose put himsclfc into it: It hapneth, ih.at most men set 
a Sterne countenance on the matter, looke l)ig, and speake 
stoutly, thereby to acquire reputation, which if they cliancc 
to live, they hope to enjoy. Of all I have seen die, fortune 
hath disposed their countenances, but not their de.sscignes. 
And of those which in ancient times have put thcmscivc'' to 
death, the choisc is great, whellier it were a sodaine dc.ilh, 
or a death having time and leasure. I'hat cruell Romane 
ICmperor said of his prisoners, that lie would make them 
feele death : And if any fortuned to kill himselfe in prison. 
1hat fellow hath escaficd me (would he say.) He would 
extend and linger death, and cause it to be felt by torments. 

rji/jfHlii ft teto m cotpoff CiTSO^ 

St! drtirfxc 

DufupM 5<ivi<irr, ptfcuniis pafccfc v:ottx. 

Lucan, ii. i7q. 

And we h*ive when all the body torlur’d lay, 

no stroke deadly Civ*n, and that in humnne wny 

Of t)rnnn)\ to spare his denth that sought to d!e. 

\’crllv. it is not great a matter, being in perfect health, 
.'ind wtil sctled in mind, for one to resolve to kill him- 
stlfj : It is an casie thing to shew stoutnesse and play the 
u.jg before one come to the pinch. So that Ileliogabalus 
llic most dissolute man of the world, amidst his mo>t 
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riotous sensualities, intended, whensoever occasion should 
force him to it, to have a daintie death. Which, that it 
miijht not degenerate from the rest of his life, he had pur¬ 
posely caused a stately towre to be built, the nether part 
and fore-court whereof was floored with boardes richly set 
and enchased with gold and precious stones, from-off which 
he might headlong throvvc himselfe downe : lie had also 
caused cordes to be made of gold and crimson silke, there¬ 
with to strangle himselfe : and a rich golden rapier, to 
thrust himselfe through : and kept poison in boxes of 
Emcraldcs and Topases, to poison himselfe with, according 
to the humor he might have, to chuse which of these 
deaths should please him. 

Impiget et fortis virtule coaetd. —iv. 797. Curio. 

A re.ndy minded (gallant. 

And in forst valour valiant. 

Notwithstanding, touching this man, the u-antonnesse 
of his preparation makes it more likely that he wotild have 
fainted, had he beene put to his triall. Hut even of those, 
who most undauntedly have resolved themselves to the 
execution, we must consider (I say) whether it w'erc with a 
life ending stroke, and that tooke away any leasure to fccle 
the effect thereof. For it is hard to guesse, seeing life 
droope away by little and little, the bodics-fceling enter- 
mingling it self with the soules, meanes of rcpentatice being 
offered, whether in so dangerous an intent, constancie or 
oh^tinacie were found in him. In Ccciars civill warres, 
I.utiux Domitiux taken in f^riissia, having empoysoned 
himselfe, did afterward rue and repent his deedc. It hath 
hapned In our dales, that some having resolved to die, and 
at first not stricken deepe enough, the smarting of his flesh, 
thrusting his arme backe, twice or thrice more woundcal 
himselfe anew', and yet could never strike sufficiently deepe. 
Whilst the arraignement of l*lautius SHvanus was prepar¬ 
ing, Urf^ulania his grandmother, sent him a poignard, 
wherewith not able to kill himselfe throughly, he caused 
his owne servants to cutte his veines. Albttcilla in Tiht>rius 
time, purposing to kill her selfe, but striking over faintly, 
gave her enemies leasure to apprehend and imprison her, 
and appoint her w'hat death they (ilcascd. So did Caf>t:iine 
Demosthenes after his discomfiture in Sicilie. And C. 
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Fimbria having over feeblie wounded himselfe, became a 
sutor lo his boy. to make an end of him. On the other 
side, Ostorius, who forsomuch as he could not use his ownc 
arme, disdained to employ his servants in any other thing 
but to hold his dagger stiffc and strongly; and taking his 
running, himselfe caried his throate to its point, and so was 
thrust through. To say truth, it is a nicate a man must 
swallow without chewing, unlesse his throate bee frost* 
shod. And therefore Adriarius the Emperour made his 
Physilion to marke and take the just cornpasse of the 
mortall place about his pap, that so his aime might not 
faile him, to whom he had given charge to kill him. Loe 
why C(r5ar being demanded, which was the death he most 
allowed, answered, the least premeditated, urtd the shortest. 
If C(psar said it, it is no faintnessc in me to believe it. 
A short death [saith Plinie) u the chiefe happe of humane 
life. It grieveth them to acknowledge it. No man can 
he said, to be resolved to die, that feareth to purchase it, 
and that cannot abide to looke upon, and out-stare it with 
open cies. Those which in times of execution are scene 
to runne to their end, and hasten the execution, doe it not 
with resolution, but because they will take away time to 
consider the same; it grieves them not to be dead, but to 
die. 

Emoft nolo, sed mt tist morfuiim, nihxl inttfno. 

Cic. lusc. {)u. x. Epicha. 

1 would not dio too soono. 

But carr not, wh'n tis doone. 

it is a degree of constancie, unto which I have experi¬ 
enced to arivc, as those that cast llicmsclvcs into danger, 
or into the Sea, with closed cics. In mine opinion, there is 
nothing more worthy the noting in .Socrutcj life, then to 
have had thirty whole dales to ruminate his deaths-decrec, 
to have digested it all that while, with an assured hope, 
without dismay or alteration, and with a course of actions 
anti words, rather supprest, and loose-hanging, then out¬ 
stretched and raised by the weight of such a cogitation. 
That Fomponius Atluus, to whom Cicero writeth. being 
sicke, caused Af^rippa his sonne in law, and two or three of 
his other friends to be called for, lo whom he said; that 
having assaid, how he got nothing in going about to be 
cured, and what he did to prolong his life did also lengthen 
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and augment his griefe, he was now determined to make 
an end of one and other; intreating them to allow of his 
determination, and that by no meanes, they would lose 
their labour to disswadc him from it. And having chosen 
to end his life by abstinence, his sicknes was cured by acci¬ 
dent ; The remedy he had employed to make himseUe away, 
brought him to health againe. The Physitions, and his 
friends, glad of so happy a successe, and rejoycing thereof 
with him. were in the end greatly deceived; for, with all 
they could doe, they were never able to make him alter 
his former opinion, saying, that as he must one day passe 
that careire, and being now so forward, he would remove 
the care, another time to beginne againe. This man having 
with great leasure apprehended death, is not only no whit 
discouraged, when he comes to front it, but resolutely falls 
upon it : for being satisfied of that, for which he was entred 
the combatc, in a braverie he thrust himselfe into it, to sec 
the end of it. It is farre from fearing death, to goe about 
to taste and savour the same. The historic of Cleanthes 
the Philosopher is much like to this. His gummes being 
swolne, his Physitions perswaded him to use great absti¬ 
nence ; having fasted two daies, he was so well amended, as 
they told him he was well, and might returne to his wonted 
course of life. He contrarily, having already tasted some 
•^weetnes in this fainting, resoivcth not to draw backe, but 
finish what he had so well begunne, and was so farre waded 
into. Tullixis Marcellitius, a yong Romane Gentleman, 
willing to prevent the houre of his destiny, to ridde him¬ 
selfe of a disease, which tormented him more than he would 
endure, although Physitions promised ccrtainely to cure 
him, howbeit not sodainely; called his friends unto him 
to determine about it ; some (saith Seneca) gave him that 
counsell, which for wcaknesse of heart, themselves would 
have taken : others for flatterie, that which they imagined 
would be most pleasing unto him : but a certaine Stoike 
standing by, said thus unto him. Toile not tUy selfe Mar- 
cellinus, as tf thou determinedst some weightie matter; to 
live is no such great thing, thy base groornes and [brute] 
beasts li7>e also, but it is a matter of consequence to die 
honestly, u'isely and constantly. Remember how long it is 
thou doest one same thing, to eatc, to drinke, and slerpe, 
to drinke, to sleepe, to eate. Wee are ever uncessantly 
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wheeling in this endlcsse circle. Not only bad and intoler¬ 
able accidents, but the very saciety to live, brings a desire 
of death. Marccllinus had no need of a man to counsell, 
but of one to heipe him : his servants were afraid to meddle 
with him; but this Philosopher made them to understand, 
that familiars are suspected, onely when the question is, 
whether the maisters death have bcene voluntary : other' 
wise it would bee as bad an example to hinder him, as to 
kill him, forasmuch as, 

invirum fgrvat, idem facit oecidenti. 

HOR. Art. Poet. 467. 

Who saves a man against hit will, 

Doth ev’n as much as he should kill. 

Then he advertized MarceUinus^ that it would not be 
unsecmcly, as fruit or comfets at our tables, when our 
bellies be full, are given unto by-standers, so the life 
ended, to distribute something to such as have beenc the 
ministers of it. A/arce//ir?M5 being of a frank and liberal 
disposition, caused certaine summes of mony to be divided 
amongst his servants, and comforted them. And for the 
rest there needed neither yron nor blood, he undertooke to 
depart from this life, not by running from it: Not to escape 
from death, but to taste it. And to have leisure to con¬ 
dition or bargaine with death, having quit ail manner of 
nourishment, the third day ensuing, after he had caused 
himselfe to he sprinkled over with luke-warmc water, by 
little and litlc he consumed away; and (as he said) not 
without some volupiuoiisncsse and pleasure. Verily, such 
as have had these faintings and swownings of the heart, 
which proceed from weaknessc, say, that they feele no paine 
at all in tliem, but rather some pleasure, as of a passage 
to slcepe and rest. These arc premeditated, and digested 
deaths. Ihit that Coto alone, may serve to all examples of 
vrrtuc, it seemeth, his good destiny caused that hand 
\\ herewith he gave himselfe the fatall blow, to be sickc and 
sore : that so hee might liavc leisure to affront death and 
to embrace it. reenforcing his courage in that danger, in 
lien of mollifieing the same. And should I have repre¬ 
sented him in liis proudest stale, it sliould have beene all 
l>l«M.dv-gored. tearing his cntrailcs, and rending his gutts, 
r-iibcr then with a sword in his hand, as did the sl.atuarles 
of his I-or. this second murther, was much more 

furious, then the hrsl. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HOW THAT OUR SPIRIT HINOEHETH IT SELFP 

It is a pleasant imagination, to conceive a spirit justly 
ballanced betweene two equall desires. For, it is not to 
be doubted, that he shall never be resolved upon any match : 
Forsomuch as the application and choise brings an in¬ 
equality of prise : And who should place us betwccnc a 
Bottle of wine, and a Gammon of Bacon, with an equal! 
appetite to eat and drinke, doubtlesse there were noe 
remedy, but to die of thirst and of hunger. To provide 
against this inconvenient, when the Stoikes were de¬ 
manded, whence the election of two indifferent things com- 
meth into our soule (and which causeth, that from out a 
great number of Crownes or Angells we rather take one 
then another, when there is no reason to induce us to pre- 
ferre any one before others) they answer, that this motion 
of the soule is extraordinarie and irregular, comming into 
us by a strange, accidental! and casuall impulsion. In 
my opinion, it might rather be said, that nothing is pre¬ 
sented unto us, wherein there is not some difference, ho\N 
light so ever it bee : And that either to the sight, or to the 
feeling, there is ever some choise, which tempieth and 
drawes us to it, though imperceptible and not to bee dis¬ 
tinguished. In like manner, hee that shall presuppose a 
twinc-thrid equally strong all-through, it is impossible by 
all impossibilitie that it breakc, for, where would you have 
the flaw or breaking to beginne? And at once to breake 
in all places together, it is not in nature. Who should also 
adde to this, the Geometricall propositions, which by the 
certaincty of their demonstrations, conclude, the contained 
greater than the containing, and the centre as great as his 
circumference : And that findc two lines unccssantly ap¬ 
proaching one unto another, and yet can never meete and 
joyne logether : .And the F^hilosophers stone, and quadra¬ 
ture of the circle, where the reason and the effects are so 
opposite : might peradventure draw thence some argument 
to salve and hclpc this hold speech of Pliny; Solum certunt, 
nihil esse certiy ct homitie nihil miserius aut superbius 
(Plin. naf. IiiX. ii. c. 7). This onely is sure, that there ts 
nothirifr sure; and nothing more miserable, and yet more 
arrogant then man. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THAT OUR DEStRES ARE ENCREASED BY DIFFICULTIE 

There is no reason but hath another contrary unto It, 
saith the wisest party of Pliilosophcrs. I did erewhile 
ruminate upon this notable sayin^^ which an ancient writer 
allcageih for the contempt of life. Wo good can bring us 
iitiy ftlt^asurc, except that, agtiinsf 7L'hosc losse arc 
prepared: In aquo est^ dolor amissar rei, ci titnor amil- 
tendte (Sen. Epist. xcviii.), Sorrotc for a thing losty and 
fcare of losing ity are on an even ground. Meaning to 
gaine thereby, that the fruition of life cannot perfectly be 
pleasing unto us, if wc stand in any fcare to lose it. A 
man might nevertheles say on the contrary part, that we 
embrace and claspc this good so mud) the harder, and with 
more affection, as we perceive it to be Icssc sure, and fcare 
it should be taken from us. For, it is manifestly found, 
tliat as hre is rouzed up by the assistance of cold, even so 
o.jr will is whetted on by that which doth resist it. 

5t Mutu/uuMi DdriJc'n habuisirt ahcnca lurrts. 

Son esset Danac de Jove faila puriin 

Ovid. 1 »«. ii. El xix, 37. 

If Danae had not beeno clos’d in brazen Tower. 

Jove had not clos’d with Danae in fjoldcn shower. 

And that there is nothing so naturally opposite to ouf 
taste, as satiety, which comes from case and facility, nor 
nothing that so much sharpeneth it, as rarenesse and difh* 
cutty. Omnium rernm voluptas ipso quo debet fugarc peri^ 
culo crescH. The delight of ail things encreaseth by the 
danger, u'hcrcby it rather ihould terrific thctn that affect if. 

Oalla nc^ti ; satiotur amor, ntii gotidia torquent. 

M^kt. tv. Eptg. xxxviii. 1. 

Good wench, deny, nty love is doted, 

L’nlcsse io>«s grieve, before enjoyed. 

To keepc love in breath and longing, Lycurgus ordained, 
that the married men of Ldcedcmi'nm might never converse 
with their wives, but by stealtl), and that it should be as 
great an imputation and shame to fmde them laid together. 
.!> if they were found lying with others. The dillicully of 
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assig'nations or matches appointed, the danger of being sur¬ 
prised, and the shame of ensuing to morrow, 

—et languor, et siltntium, 

Et latere petitus irno Hor. Bpo. si. 13. 

And whispering voice, and languishment. 

And breath in sighes from deepe aides sent, 

are the things that give relish and tartnesse to the sawce. 
How many most laciviously-pleasant sports, proceed from 
modest and shamefast manner of speech, of the daliances 
and workes of love? Even voluptuousnesse seekes to pro¬ 
voke and stirre it sclfe up by smarting. It is much sweeter 
when it itcheth, and endeared when it gauleth. The 
curtezan Flora was wont to say, that she never lay with 
Pompey, but she made him carry away the markes of her 
teeth. 

Quod petiere, premunI arcti, facitintque dolorem 
Corporis, et derttes in/tdun( sa-pe labellis: 

Et sltmuli subsxint, qui instigant Icedere id ipsum 
Quodcumqiie est, rabies unde illi germina surgunt. 

Luck. iv. 1070. 

So goes it every where : Rarenesse and difficulty giveth 
esteeme unto things. Those of Marca d'Ancona in Italy, 
make their vowes, and goe on pilgrimage rather unto James 
in Galicia, and those of Galicia rather unto our Lady of 
Loreto. In the Country of Liege, they make more account 
of the Bathes of Luca; and they of Tuscany esteeme the 
Baths of Spawe more then their owne : In Rome the Eenec- 
schooles are ever full of French-men, when few Romans 
come unto them. Great Cato, as well as any else, was even 
cloied and distasted with his wife, so long as she was his 
owne, but when anothe mans, then wished he for her, and 
would faine have lickt his fingers at her. I have heretofore 
pul forth an old stalion to soile, who before did no sooner 
see or smell a Mare, but was so lusty, that no man could 
rule him, nor no ground hold him; ease and facilitie, to 
come to his owne when he list, hath presently quailed his 
stomacke, and so cloyed him, th.it he is weary of them : 
But toward strange Mares, and the first that passeth by 
his pasture, there is no hoe with him, but suddenly lie 
relumes to his old wonted ncighings, and furious hcate. 
Our appetite doth contemne and passe over what he hath 
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in his free choisc and owne possession, to runne after and 
pursue what he hath Dot. 

Transvolat in medio posita, et fugientia captat. 

Hok. Ser. t. Sat. ii, 107. 

It over flies what open lies. 

Pursuing onely that which Ales. 

To forbid us any thing, is the ready way to make uy long 
for it. 

■^nisi tu serrate puellam 

Ineipis, incipiet desinere esse mea. 

Ovid. Am. u. £ 1 . xiz. 47. 

If you begin not your wench to enshrine, 

She will begin to leave oA to be mine. 

And to leave it altogether to our will, is but to breede 
dislike and contempt in us; So that to u<anf, and to have 
store, hreedeth one selfe same inconvenience. 

Tibi quod superest, miTif quod desil, dolet. 

I'er. Phot. act. i. sc. 3. 

You grieve because you have to much ; 

It griev's me that ! have none such. 

Wishing and injoying trouble us both alike. The rigor 
of a mistris is yrkesome, but ease and facility (to say true) 
much more; forasmuch as discontent and vexation proceed 
of the estimation we have of the thing desired, which 
sharpen love, and set it afire: Whereas Satiety begets dis¬ 
taste: It is a dull, blunt, weary, and drou 2 y passion. 

St qua volet regnare diu, contemnat atnantem. 

Ovid. Am. ii. El. zix. 33. 

If any list long to beare sway. 

Scorne she her lover, ere she play. 

—<ontemr\ite amantes. 

Sic hodie vettiet, si qua negavit heri. 

Prop. ii. £/. xiv. 19. 

I.overs. your lovers scorne. conUinne, delude, deride; 

So will shce come to day, that yesterday denied. 

Why did Poppea devise to maske the beauties of her face, 
but to endeare them to her lovers? Why arc those beauties 
vailed downc to the hecles, which all desire to shew, which 
all vvi>li to sec? Why doc tlicy cover with so many lets, 
one over another, those parts, wlierc chiefly consisteth our 
pleasure and theirs? .And to what purpose .serve those 
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baricadoes, and verdug^alles, wherewith our women anne 
their hnnkes, but to allure our appetite, and enveagle us to 
them by putting us off? 

Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri. 

ViRc. Uuco. Eel. iii. 65. 

She to the willow’s runs to hide, 

\’el gladly would she first be spide. 

Interdum tunica duxit operta moram. 

Pro. ibid. Eleg. xv. 6. 

She cover’d with her cote in play, 

Did sometime make a short dclav. 

Whereto serves this mayden-Iike bashfiilnesse, this wilfiill 
quaintnesse, this severe countenance, this seeming ignor¬ 
ance of those things, which they know better than our 
selves, that goe about to instruct them, but to encrcasc a 
desire, and cndcare a longing in us, to vanquish, to gour- 
mandize, and at our pleasure, to dispose all this squeamish 
ceremonre. and all these peevish obstacles? For, it is not 
only a delight, but a glory to besot and debauch this dainty 
and nice sweetnesse, and this infantine baslffullnesse, and 
to subject a marble and sterne gravity to the mercy of our 
flame. It is a glory (say they) to triumph over modesty, 
chastity and temperance : and who disswadeth Ladies from 
these parts, betraieth both them and himsclfe. It is to be 
supposed, that tlieir heart yerneth for feare, that the sound 
of our wordes woundeth the purity of their cares, for wliich 
they hale us, and with a forced constraint, agree to with¬ 
stand our importunitie. Heauty with all her might, hath 
not wherewith to give a taste of her sclfe without these 
interpositions. See in /talie, wher mo'^t, and of the finest 
beauty is to be sold, how it is forced to seek other strange 
meanes and subtle devises, arts and tricks, to vccid her 
stlfe pleasing and acceptable: and yet in good sooth, doc 
wliat it can, being venal and common, it remaineth feeble, 
and is even languishing. Even as in 7'crtue. of two equall 
effects, we hold that the fairest, and :eor//ji>s/, wherein are 
proposed more and which affordeth greater hazards. 

It is an effect of Gods providence, to suffer his holy Church, 
to be vexed and turmoyled as we see, with so many troubles 
and stormes, to rouze, and awaken by this opposition and 
strife the godly and religious souIes, and raise them from 
out a Icthall security, and stupified slumber, wherein so 
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lon^ tranquillity had plunj^ed them. If we shall counter* 
poi/e the lossc we have had, by the number of those, that 
iiave strayed out of the right way, and the profit that 
acrueth unto us, by having taken hart of grace, and by 
reason of combatc raised our zealc, and forces; I wot not 
whether the profit doth surmount the losse. We thought 
to tic the bond of our marriage the faster, by removing all 
meanes to dissolve them; but by how much faster, that of 
constraint hath bin tied, so much more hath that of our will 
and affection bin slacked and loosed : Whereas on the con¬ 
trary side, that, which so long time held mariages in honour 
and safty in was the liberty to breakc them who list. 

They kept their wives the better, forsomuch as they might 
leave them; and when divorces might freely be had, there 
past five hundred years and more, before any would ever 
make use of them. 

Quod licet, ingratum esi, quod non licet, acfus urtt. 

Ovid. Am. ii. El. xix. 3. 

\Vh.it we may doe, doth little please : 

It woorniM us more, that hath Icsse ease. 

I'o this purpose might the opinion of an ancient Writer 
be adjoyned ; that torments do rather encourage vices, than 
suppresse tlieni; that they beget not a care of well-doing, 
which is the worke of reason and discipline, but only a 
care not to be surprized in doing evill. 

Latins excisir pestis contagia serpunt. 

Th' infection of the plapue nigh spent 

And rooted out. yet further went. 

I wot not whether it be true, but this I know by experi¬ 
ence, that policie was never found to be reformed that way. 
The order and regiment of manners dependeth of some 
other meane. The Orerke stories make mention of the 
Agrippians, neighbouring upon Scithia, who live without 
afiy rod or staffc of offence, where not onely, no man 
ntidertakes to buckle with any other man, but whosoever 
ran but save hlmselfe. there (by reason of their vertuc and 
xanriity of life) is as it were in a Sanctuary : And no man 
dares so much as touch him. Many have recourse to them, 
to .attonc and take up quarrels and differences, which arise 
ainon:;vt men else where. There is a Nation, where the 
Inrlosures of Gardens and Fields they intend to keep 
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several), are made with a seely twine of cotten, which 
amongst them is found to be more safe and fast, tlicn are 
our ditches and hedges. Furem signata sollicitanty Aperta 
effractarius pr(Eterit (Sen. Epist. Ixix.). Things sealed up 
solicite a thicfe to breake them open: Whereas a common 
burglayer will passe by quietly things that lie open. 
Amongst other meanes, case and facility doth haply cover 
and fence my house from the violence of civil! wares : In¬ 
closure and fencing drawc on the enterprise; and distrust, 
the offence: I have abated and weakned the souldicrs 
designe, by taking hazard and all meanes of military glory 
from their exploitc, which is wont to serve them for a title, 
and stead them for an excuse. What is performed cour- 
agiously, at what time justice lietli dead, and law hath not 
her due course, is ever done honorably. 1 yceld them the 
conquest of my house dastardly and trccherous. It is never 
shut to any that knocketh. It hath no other guardian or 
provision but a Porter, as an ancient custome, and used 
ceremony, who serveih not so much to defend my gate, as 
to offer it more decently and courteously to all commers. 1 
have nor watch nor sentinel!, but what the Starres keep 
for mee. 'I'hat Cientleman is much to blame, who makes 
a shew to stand upon his guarde, except he be very strong 
indeed. W'ho so is open on one side, is so every where. 
Our Forefathers never dreamed on building of frontire 
Townes or Castles. 

llie meanes to assaile (I meanc without battery, and 
troopes of armed men) and to surprise our houses eiicrease 
daily beyond the meanes of garding or defending. Mens 
wits are generally exasperated and whetted on that way. 
An invasion concerneth all, the defence none but the rich. 
Mine was suflicicntly strong, according to the times when 
it was made. 1 have since added nothing unto it that 
way : and I would feare, the strength of it should lurne 
against my selfe. Seeing a peaceable time will require we 
shall unfortifie them. It is dangerous not to be able to 
recover them againe, and it is hard for one to be assured 
of them. For, concerning intestine broiles, your owne 
servant may be of that faction you stand in feare of. And 
where religion serveth for a pretence, even alliances and 
consanguinitie become mistrustfull under colour of justice. 
Common rents cannot entertaine our private garisons. 
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They should all be consumed. We have not wherewith, 
nor are wee able to doe it, without our apparent ruine, or 
snore incommodiously, and therewithal! injuriously, with¬ 
out the common peoples destruction. The state of my losse 
should not bee much worse. And if you chance to be a 
looser, your ownc friends arc readier to accuse your im¬ 
providence and unhedinesse then to moane you, and excuse 
your ignorance and carelessenesse, concerning the offices 
belonging to your profession. That so many slrongly- 
garded houses have bcene lost, whereas mine continueth 
still, makes me suspect they were overthrowne, onely be¬ 
cause they were so diligently garded. It is that which 
afioordeth a desire, and ministreth a pretence to the assail¬ 
ant. All gards beare a shew of warre; which if God be so 
pleased may light upon me. But so it is, I will never call 
for it. It is my sanctuary or retreatc to rest my scife from 
warres. I endevour to free this corner from the pubheke 
stormc, as I doe another corner in my soule. Our warre 
may change forme, and multiply and divcrsific how and as 
long as it list; but for my selfe I never stirre. Amongst 
so many baricaded and armed houses, none but my selfe {as 
fnrre as I know) of my quality, hath meerely trusted the 
protection of his unto the heavens : for I never removed 
neither plate, nor hangings, nor my evidences. I will 
neither feare, nor save my selfe by halfcs. If a full ac¬ 
knowledgement purchaseth the favour of God, it shall last 
me for ever unto the end : If not, I have continued long 
enough, to make my continuance rcmarkcable, and worthy 
the rcgislring. What? Is not thirtic ycarcs a goodly 
lime? 


CHAPTER XVr 

OP GLORY 

Therf. is both name, and the thing : the name, is a voice 
which noteth, and signifieth the thing : the name, is neither 
part of thing nor of substance : it is a stranger-plccc joyned 
to the thing, and from it. God who in and by himsclfe is 
.,11 fulncsse; and the type of all perfection, cannot inwardly 
he augmented or encrcased : yet may his name be cncrcased 
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and augmented, by the blessing and praise, which we give 
unto his exteriour workes; which praise and blessing since 
we cannot incorporate into him, forsornuch as no accession 
of good can be had unto him, we ascribe it unto his name, 
which is a part without him, and the neerest unto him. And 
that is the reason why glory and honour appertaitieth to Cod 
only. And there is nothing so repugnant unto reason, as 
for us to goe about to purchase any for our selves : For, 
being inwardly needy and defective, and our essence im¬ 
perfect, and ever wanting amendment, we ought only 
labour about that. We are all hollow and empty, and ft 
is not with breath and words we should fill our selves. We 
have need of a more solide substance to repaire our selves. 
An hunger starved man might be thought rnost simple^ 
rather to provide himselje of a faire garment, then of a 
good meales-tneate: We must runne to that, which most 
concernclh us. Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax 
hominibus {Luke ii. 14): Glory be to God on high, and 
peace in earth amongst men; As say our ordinary nrayers. 
We are in great want of beautie, health, wisedome, vertue 
and such like essential! parts. Fxteriour ornaments may 
be sought for when we are once provided of necessary 
things. Divinitie doth very amply and pertinently treale of 
this subject, but I am not very conversant with it. Chry- 
sippus and Diogenes have bcene the first, and most constant 
authors of the contempt of glory. And amongst all sensu¬ 
alities, they said, there was none so dangerous, nor so 
much to be avoided, as that which commeth unto us by the 
approbation of others. Verily experience makes us thereby 
fcele. and undergoe niany damageable treasons. Nothing 
so much empoisoneth Princes as flattery: Nor nothing 
whereby the wicked minded gaine so easie credit about 
them; nor any enticement so fit, nor pandership so ordinary 
to corrupt the chastity of women, then to feed and enter- 
taine them with their praises. The first enchantment the 
Syrens employed to deceive Ulisses, is of this nature. 


Deca vtfi txtnti, deca, o trtslouahitr Ulisse, 

Et U plus grand honneur dont /<i Grrce fteurisse. 

Turne to us, to us turne, Vlisses thricc*renowncd. 

The principall renowne wherewith nil Greece i$ crowned. 

Philosophers said, that all the worlds glory deserved not 
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that a man o/ wisedome should so much as stretch forth his 
finger to acquire it. 

Gloria quantahbct quid erit, si gloria tanlum tit? 

JuvBN. Sat. vii. St. 

Never so glorious name, 

What ist, be it but fame? 


I say for it alone : for it drawes many commodities after 
it, by which it may yeeld it selfe desirable: It purchaselh 
us good will: It makes us lesse exposed to others injuries 
ami offences, and such like things. It was also one of the 
principal! decrees of Epicurus: for, that precept of his Sect, 
Hide I'liv Life, which forbideth men to meddle with pub¬ 
like charges and negotiations, doth also necessarily presup¬ 
pose that a man should despise glory : which is an appro¬ 
bation the world makes of those actions we give evidence 
of. He that bids us to hide our life, and rare but for our 
selves, and would not have us know of others, would also 
l^ave us not to be honoured and glorified therby. So doth 
he counsel IdomeneuSy by no meanes to order his actions, 
by the vulgar opinion and publike reputation ; unlesse it 
be- to avoiclc other accidental! incommoditics, which the 
contempt of men might bring unto him. Those discourses 
arc (in mine advise) very true and reasonable : But I wot 
not how, we are double in our selves, which is the cause, 
that what wc bcleeve, we bciceve it not, and cannot rid our 
«.r!vcs of that, which we condemne. Let us consider the 
last words of Epicurus, and which he speaketh as he is 
dying: they are notable and worthy such a Philosopher: 
but vet they have some badge of his names commendations, 
and of the humour which by his precepts he had disavowed 
Behold here a letter, which he endited a little before he 
vrelded up the ghost. Kpicurus to licnnachus health and 
greeting: ll'hiht / passed the happy, and er^en the last day 
of my life I 'ivrit this, accompanied neverthelesse loith such 
paine in my bladder and anguish in my entrails, that nothing 
can be added to the greatnesse of it; yet U'as it recompenced 
u ith the pleasure, svhich the remembrance of my inventions 
n>i.i discourses brought unto my soule. as requireth 

tin ufhctiori, u'hich even from the infancie thou hast borne 
me and I*hilosophy, embrace the protection of Metrodorus 
his children: Loc here his letter. .‘\nd which makes me 
interpret, that the pleasure which in his soule he saith to 
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feele of his inventions, doth in some sort respect the reputa¬ 
tion, which after his death hee thereby hoped to attaine, is 
the ordinance of his last will and testament, by which he 
willeth, that a msriomachus and Timocrates his heircs, should 
for the celebration of his birth-day every month of January 
supply all such charges as Herniachtis should appoint: And 
also for the expence he might be at upon the twentieth of 
every Moonc for the feasting and entertainment of the 
Philosophers his familiar friends, who in the honour of his 
memorie and of Metrodorus should meete together. Car- 
Tieadcs hath beenc chiefe of the contrary opinion, and hath 
maintained, that glory was in it selfe to bee desired, even 
as we embrace our poslhumes for themselves, having 
neither knowledge nor jovissance of them. This opinion 
hath not missed to be more commonly followed, as arc 
ordinarily those, that fit most and come nearest our inclina¬ 
tions. Aristotle amongst externall goods yecldeth tlie 
first ranke unto it : And avoideth as two extreame vices, 
the immoderation, either in seeking, or avoiding it. I 
beleeve, that had we the bookes which Cicero writ upon 
this subject, we should hearc strange matters of him : for 
he was so fond in this passion, as had he dared, he would 
(as I thinke) have easily falne into the exccssc, that others 
fell in; which is, that even vertue was not to be desired, 
but for the honour, which ever waited on it : 

Paulum sepulttr distat inertia 

Celata virtus .— HoR. Car. iv. Od. ix. 39. 

There is but little difference betwrene, 

Vertue conceald, unskilfulnesse unscene. 

Which is so false an opinion, as I am vexed it could ever 
enter a mans understanding that had the honour to beare 
the name of a Philosopher. If that were true, a man 
needed not to be vertuous but in publike : and we should 
never need to keepc the soules operations in order and 
rule, which is the true seate of vertue, but only so much as 
they might come to the knowledge of others. Dotli then 
nothing eUe belong unto it, but craftily to faile, and subtilly 
to cozen? If thou knowest a Serpent to be hidden in any 
place (saith Cameodes) to which, he by whose death thou 
hopcst to reape commodity, goeth unawares to sit upon, 
thou committest a wicked act if thou warne him not of it : 
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and so much the more, because thy action should be knowne 
but to thy selfe. If we take not the law of wcl-doing from 
our selves: If impunity be justice in us; to how many 
kmdes of trecherie arc we daily to abandon our selves? 
That which Sp. Peduceus did, faithfully to restore the 
riches which C. Plotius had committed to his only trust and 
secrecic, and as my selfe have done often; I thinke not so 
commendable, as I would deeme it execrable, if wc had 
not done it. And I thinke it bcncficiall we should in our 
daies be mindfull of Puhlius Sextiiius Pufus his example, 
whom Cicero accuseth that he had received a great inherit¬ 
ance against his conscience; Not only repugnant, but 
agreeing with the lawes. And Af. Crassus, an\i Q. Hor- 
tensius, who by reason of their authority and miglit, having 
for certaine Quidities l>een called by a stranger to the suc¬ 
cession of a forged will, that so he might make his share 
good : they were pleased not to be partakers of his forgery, 
yet refused not to take some profit of it : Very closely had 
flicy kept themselves under the countenance of the accusa¬ 
tions, witnesses and lawes. Meminerint Dcum sc habere 
ti'steui, id est (uf ego arbitror) mentem sunm. I.ei them 
remember they have Cod to ‘ivitnessCy that i'«, / con¬ 

strue if) their o:ene mirtde. Vertue is a vaine arid frivolous 
tiling, if it dro'V her commendation from glory. In value 
should we attempt to make her kcepe her ranckc apart, and 
so should we disjoyne it from fortune : for, Il'huf is more 
casuall Ihcn reputation? Profccto fortuna in omni re 
dominatur: Ea res cunctas ex libidinc magis quam ex veri- 
celebrat ohscuratque. Fortune governcth in oil thinjs, 
and either advanceth or nhaseth them rather by fro-.vad 
position, ihcn upright judgement. To make actions to be 
knowne an<j scene, is the mccrc workc of fortune. It is 
chance that applicth glory unto us, according to h« r 
teincritic- 1 have often scene it to goc liefore di-sert; ye.'i 
and many limes to oiit-goc merit by very much. He that 
first bethought liimsclfc of the resemblance betweenc 
sluidow and glory, did better then he thought of. Tliey arc 
exceeding vainc tilings. It also often goeth before lur 
bodv. ,ind sometimes exceeds by much in length. I'hose 
who leach Nobility to seeke in valour nothing but honour : 

non sil honestum quod nobiUtntum non sit: As 
fic<‘Ui;h it ‘rere not honest, except it were ennobled: What 
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(;aiiic they by it? Hut to instruct them never to hazard 
themselves, unicssc they be scene of others; and to be very 
heedy, heiher such witnesses are by, that may report newes 
of their valour, whereas a thousand occasions, to doe well 
are daily otTered, and no man by to markc them? Mow 
niany notable particular actions, arc buried in the ihronjj 
of a Baiieil? W hosoever ammuseth liimselfe to controlc 
others, in so confused a hurly-burly, is not greatly busied 
about it and produceth the testimony which he j^ivelh of 
his fellowes proceedings or exploits against himselfe. 
I era et sapiens anitni magnitudo, honestum illud quod 
ma.xime naturam sequitttr, in jactis positurn, non in gloria 
judicat. A true and wise tnagnaniniitic esteerncth that 
honesty, which especially joHowelh Nature, to consist in 
good actions, and not in glory. All the glory I pretend in 
my life, is, that I have lived quietly. Quietly not according 
to Metrodorius, Arccsilas, or Aristippus, but acording to 
my sclfc. Since Philosophic could never find any way for 
tranquility, that might be generally good, let every man 
:n his particular sceke for it. To whom are Ccesar and 
Ilexander beholding for that infinite greatnes of their 
renowne, but to fortune? How many men hath she sup¬ 
pressed in the beginning of their progresse, of whom we 
have no knowlcdg^c at all, who bare the same couratje that 
others did, if the ill fortune of their chance had not staid 
them even in the building of their enterprises? Amongst 
^o many and so extreame dangers (to my remembrance) I 
never read, that Ccesar received anv hurt. A thousand 
have dyed in lesse danger, than the least of those he 
.•scaped. Many worthy exploits and excellent deedes must 
he lost, before one can come to any good. A man is not 
alwaics upon the top of the breach, nor in the front of an 
irmy, in the sight of his C*enerall, as upon a stage. .\ 
man may be surprised betweene a hedge and a ditch. A 
man is sometimes put to his sodainc shifts, as to try his 
fortune against a Hensroost, to ferret out foure seely shottc 
out of some barnc, yea and sometimes straggle alone from 
his troupes; and enterprise, according as necessity and 
occasion offereth it selfe. And if it be well noted (in mine 
advice) it will l)c found, and experience doth teach it that 
the least blazoned occasions, are the most dangerous’ and 
that in home-warres. more good men have perished 
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in slight 4Tnd little importing occasions, and in contention 
about a small cottage, than in worthy alchievemcnts, and 
honourable places. Who so thinketh his death ill emploied. 
except it be in some glorious exploit, or famous attempt, in 
lieu of dignifying his death, he happily obscurcth his life : 
Suffering in the meane time many just and honor-affoording 
oporlunities to escape, wherein he might and ought adven¬ 
ture himsclfe. And all just occasions arc glorious enough; 
his owne conscience publishing them sufTiciently to all men. 
Gloria nostra est testimonium conscientiep nostra (2 Cor. 
i. 12. Avo. Horn. XXXV.): Our glory 15 the testimony of 
our conscience. He that is not an honest man, but by that 
whicli other men know by him, and because he shall the 
belter be esteemed, being knowne to be so, that will not 
do well but upon condition his vertuc may come to the 
knowledge of men; such a one is no man from whom any 
great service may he drawne, or good expected. 

Cf€<ic ch* i{ fc^to di quel vefno^ cose 
l^^acesse degue di ieneme conto^ 

Ma /ur /in' u quel tcfufo st nascosr. 

C/ie rton e cotpa niia s' hor' tmn te Cf*nto^ 
i*er ehe a far' oprr virtuose 

Piu ch* d riisrrolc poi seuifrc era pronfo ; 

Ne rtMii fu iilcuu* Je li suot (atti espresso^ 

Sertot} quando hclbc i ieslitnonii appresse, 

Akiost. Ofl, c;in. xi. stan. 8i, 

I he ot ihcil uinter all the rest 

Alfliicv’d exploits, whereof lo Uiepe 
Hut they untiM thnt tauv were so 
As now niv ‘tis n<il, them not to count, 

Herause Orli^ndo ever wns more pres! 

lo doe* than tell der<N that mi^ht all surmount. 

Nor IV a^ there ;niv nl his rehitej 

l.fnle>sr sutoe wrfnessc were associated. 

A man must goc to warres for his devoirs sake, and 
expect this recompcnce of it, which cannot failc all worthy 
actions, how secret soever; no not to vertuous thoughts: 
It is the contentment that a well disposed conscience re- 
ceiveth in it selfc, by well doing. A man must be valiant 
for himsclfe and for the advantage he hath to have his 
« Duratre placed in a constant and assured scale, lo with¬ 
stand all assaults of fortune. 

\ fftus fepuhtf ncscia sotdtdiF^ 

Ifitominatis honoribus : 

NVr tuMuf nut pomi secures 

Arbttno petpuinris dur^f. Cnr, ill. Od. i\. tj 
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virtue unskill'd to take repulse that’s base, 

In undvhled honors clearely shines, 

At the dispose of peoples airy grate 

She signes of honor tak’s not, nor resignes. 


It is not only for an exterior shew or ostentation, that 
our soulc must play her part, but inwardly within our 
selves, where no eyes shine but ours : There it doth shroud 
us from the feare of death, of sorrowes and of shame : 
There it assureth us, from the losse of our cliildrcn, friends 
and fortunes; and when oportunitie is ofTcrd, it also leadcs 
us to the dangers of warre. Non emolumetito aliquo, sed 
ipsius honestatis decore (Cic. Fin, i.) : Not for any advan¬ 
tage, but for the gracejulnes of honestie it selje. This 
benefit is much greater, and more worthic to be wished 
and hoped, then honor and glory, which is nought but a 
favorable judgement that is made of us. We are often 
driven to empanell and select a jury of twelve men out of 
a whole countric to determine of an acre of land ; And the 
judgement of our inclinations and actions (the waightiest 
and hardest matter that is) we referre it to the idle breath 
of the vainc voice of the common sort and base raskalilie, 
which is the mother of ignorance, of injustice, and incon- 
stancie. Is it reason to make the life of a wise man depend 
on the judgement of fooles? An quidquam stultius, quani 
quos singulos contemnas, eos aliquid putare esse universes? 
(/T'-i.ian. V ar. Hist. ii. c. i). Is tJierc any tiling more fool¬ 
ish, then to thinke that al together they are oughts, ‘lehom 
every one single you vould set at noughts? Whosoever 
aimeth to please them, hath never done : It is a Hut, that 
hath neither forme nor holdfast. Nil tarn in<estimabile esf, 
quam animi multitudinis : Nothing is so incomprehensible 
to he just waied, as the mindes of the multitude. Demetrius 
said merrily of the common peoples voice, that he made 
no more reckoning of that which issued from out his motith 
above, then of that which came from a homely place below; 
and sailh moreover ; Ego hoc judico, si quando turpe non 
sit, tamen non esse non turpe, quum id d multitudhie 
laudetur (Cic. Fin. Bon. ii.) : Thus I esteeme of it, if of it 
selfe it be not dishonest, yet can it not but be dishonest 
when it is applauded [by] the many. No art. no mildnesse 
of spirit might direct our steps to follow so stragling and 
<lisordered a guide. In this breathie confusion of bruites 
and frothy Chaos of reports and of vulgar opinions which 
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still push us on, no good course can be established. Let 
us not propose so fleeing and so wavering an end unto our 
selves. Let us constantly follow reason: And let the 
vulgar approbation follow us that way, If it please: And 
as it depends all on fortune, wc have no law to hope for 
it, rather hy any other way then by that. Should I not 
follow a strait path for its straightnesse, yet would I do it 
because experience hath taught me, that in the end, it is 
the happiest and most prcfllahle. Dedit hoc providentia 
hominibus wuNut, iW honesta mtigis juvnrent. ^f^^ns pro¬ 
vidence hath given him this gift, that honest things shnuid 
more dcli'^ht and availe him. The ancient Sailer said thus 
to Neptune in a great stornic. Oh God, thou shnJt save me 
if thou please, if not, thou shall lose me; yet will / keepe 
my heltne still fast. I have, in my daics, scene a thousand 
(tnllde]. mungrell and ambiguous men, and whom no man 
tho'U’ht to be more worldly-wise than my selfe, loase them- 
seKi'S, where I have saved mv selfe. 

/?iji suctessu posss carerf doles. —Ovid. Epist. Petul. v. i8. 

I sinild lo that wily plots 

Mi^ht want successe (.and loave men sots.) 

/’rttJus /Emilius going to the glorious expedition of 
MtueJou, aiKcrtized the people of Rome during his ab¬ 
sence. not lo spe.akc of his actions: For The licence of 
judgements is an cspeciall let in great affaires. Foras- 
nuich as nil men have not the constancy of Ftibiwi against 
common, contrary and detracting voices: vho loved better 
lo have his authority disinembred by mens vaine* fantasies, 
then not lo performe his charge so well, with favourable 
and popular applause. There is a kind of I know not 
what nalurall delight, that man hath to hearc himselfc com- 
mended, but wee yecld too too much unto it. 

f nuJiiri hiiud rnetuom. neqiie enirn vtifii fornt-n fibra rst, 

Sed frfti fx{r(>nurn,ptr esSf rrruso 

Et4i^r fiiufn tl bt'/lt' —Pms. i. ^7- 

Nor 1 m In' pr.iis’d. for my guttr«; .ire noi home. 

Hut that thr titino>t rnd ol fiood should be. I scormr, 

Thv O well s.iid. vvell done. w. II pl.ifd. 

I care not so much what I am with others, as I respect 
what 1 am in my selfe. I will bee rich by my solfc. and 
nf>t bv borrowing. Strangers sec but extcrnnll apparcnccs 
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and events : every man can set a good face upon the matter^ 
when within he is full of care, griefe and infirmities. They 
see not my heart, when they looke upon my outward 
countenance. There is great reason the hypocrisie that is 
found in war should be discovered : For, what is more 
easic in a man of practise, then to flinch in dangers and 
to counterfeit a gallant and a boaster when his heart is 
full of faintnesse, and ready to droope for feare? 'I'here 
are so many waics to shunne occasions for a man to hazard 
himselfe in particular, that wee shall have deceived the 
world a thousand times, before we need engage our selves 
into any perillous attempt; and even when wee find our 
selves entangled in it, wee shall not want skill how to 
cloake our sport with a good face, stcarne countenance, and 
bold speeches; although our heart doe quake within us. 
.And hee that had the use of the IMatonicall Ring, whose 
vertue was to make him invisible that wore it upon his 
finger, if it were turned toward the flat of the hand ; many 
would hide themselves, when they should most make shewe 
of their worth, and would be sorie to l>e placed in so honor¬ 
able a place, where necessity may be their warrant of safetie. 

Falsus honor juvnt, et tnrndax infamia terret 
Quern rtiii mendosum et mendacem? 

Hok. i. Epi. xvi. 39 . 

False honour tickles ; false defame afTrights, 

Whuin. but the faulty, .nnd (falcihcd) sprights? 

Sec how all those judgements, that men make of outward 
apparanccs, are wonderfully uncertaine and doubtfull, and 
there is no man so sure a testimony, as every man is to 
himselfe : How many horse-boyes have we in them as 
parteners and companions of our glory? He that kcepes 
his stand in an open trench, what doth he more, but divers 
poore pioners doe as much before him, who open the way 
for him, and with their bodies shelter him, for poore six¬ 
pence a day, and happily for lesse? 

— non ejuicquid turbida Roma 
Elrvet, accedas, exam^nque improbum tn ilia 
Castiges tru/mii, nec te qua-siverij exlrd. 

Pers. Sat. i. 5 . 

If troublous Rome ought at naught, make you not one. 
Nor chastise you unjust examination 
In balance of their lode : 

Nor sceke your selfe abrode. 
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\Vc call that a magnifying of our name, to extend and 
disperse the same in many mouthes, we will have it to be 
rcitived in good part, and that it's increase redound to his 
benefit : Tliis is al that is most excusable in it's dcsscigne ; 
But the infirmity of it’s excesse proceeds so farre, that 
many labour to have the world speake of them, howsoever 
it be. Tref^us Peuifyeius saith of }Ierostratus, and Titus 
Livitts of Manlius Capitolinus, that they were more desirous 
of great, then good reputation. It is an ordinary fault; 
we endevour more that men should speake of us, then how 
ancl what they speake, and it sufheeth us, that our name 
run in mens mouthes, in what manner soever. It scemeth 
that to be knowen, is in some sort, to have life and con¬ 
tinuance in other mens keeping. As for me, I hold that I 
atn but In my seife; and of this other life of mine, which 
consistelh In the knowledge of my friends, being simply 
and brjrel> considered in mv sclfe, well I wot. 1 neither 
feele fruite or jovissance of It. but by the vanity of fantas¬ 
tical! opinion. And when I shall be dead. 1 shall much 
1 < s<r have a feeling of it ; .And shall absolutely lose the use 
of true utilities, which sometimes accidentally follow it : I 
shall have no more fastnesse to take hold on reputation, 
nor uhcrehv it mav either concernc or come unto mee. 
For. to expect mv name should receive it : I'irsl 1 have no 
name that is sufiiciently mine : Of two I have, the one is 
common to all my race, yea and also to others. There is 
a family at Paris, and another at Montpellier, called A/on- 
Piigue, another in liritauy, and one in Xaintogne, sur- 
natned dela-Montiti^ne. The removing of one onely syll¬ 
able may so confound our webbe, as I shall have a share 
•n their glory, and they perhaps a part of my shame. And 
mv Ancestors have herc-to-fore hecne surnamed Highaw, 
or h'.yquetn, a surname which also belongs to a house well 
knowen in Enghind. As for my other name, it Is any 
bodie s that shall have a minde to it. So shall I happily 
honf)ur a Porter in my stead. And suppose I had a pa«- 
(i« til.ir markc or badge for my seife, what can It marke when 
I am no more extant? May it desseigne or favour Inanity? 

^ nunc cipf^tss non impnfnit oss^? 

I nudiit postrfiias, nunc non i tlhSt 

Sunc non t tuntulo fortundqur favillA 

S^s^untuf fiolir ?—/^»id 37- 
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Doth not the grave*s(one on such bones sit light? 

Posterity applaudes : from such a spright. 
hrorn such a tonibe, from ashes blessed so. 

Shall there not violets (In Cart>lodcs) grow? 

But of this I have spoken elsewhere. As for the rest, 

in a whole battel), where ten thousand are either maymed 

or slaine, there are not peradventure fifteene that shall be 

nuich spoken off. It must be some endnent jjreatnes, or 

important consequence, that fortune hath joyned unto it, to 

make a private action prevaile, not of a meanc shot alone, 

but of a chieftaine : For, to kill a man, or two, or tenne; 

for one to present himselfc undantedly to death, is indeed 

something^ to every one of us in particular; for, a mans 

free-hold goes on it: But in regarde of the world, they are 

such ordinary things, so many are daily scene, and so 

sundry alike must concurre together to produce a notable 

effect, that wee can looke for no particular commendation 

bv them. 

# 

—casus muUis hie co^nttus, ar jam 
Tritus, et i medio fortuner duetus acervo. 

JuvES. 5 or xiii. 

This case is knowne of many, worne with nothing, 

Drawne from the midle heape of fortunes doting. 

Of so many thousands of worlhic-valianl men, which 
fiftccnc hundred yeares since have died in France, with 
their weapons in hand, not one hundred have come to our 
knowledge ; The memory not onely of the Generals and 
Leaders, but also of the battels and victories licth now 
low-buried in oblivion. The fortunes of more then halfe 
the world, for want of a register, stirre not from their 
place, and vanish away without continuance. Had I all 
the unknownc events in my possession, 1 am persuaded I 
might easily supplant those that are knowne in all kindcs 
of examples. What? Of the Romanes themselves, and 
of the Grecians, amongst so many writers and testimonies, 
and so infinil rare exploites and matchles examples : How 
are so few of them come to our notice? 

Ad nos jhx t<nuis fom^r prflabitur aura. 

ViRG. /En. vii. 646- 

Scarceiy to us doth passe 
Fames thin breath, how it was. 

It shall be much, if a hundred yeares hence, the civil! 
warres which lately we have had in France, be but remem- 
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bred in gfrosse. The Lacedemonians as they were going 
to their battles, were wont to sacrifice unto the Muses, to 
the end their deedes might be well written, and worthily 
regisired ; deeming it a divine favor, and unusual! grace, 
that noble actions might findc testimonies able to give 
them life and memory. 'I'hinke we that at every shot that 
hits us, or at every dangerous attempt we runne into, to 
have a Clarke present to enrole it: And besides, it may be, 
that a hundred Clarkes shall write them, whose Com¬ 
mentaries shall not ctmlinue three dales, and shall never 
come to any bodies sight. We have but the ihousanth 
part of ancient writings : It is Fortune, which according to 
licr favor gives them either shorter or longer life : and what 
we liave, we may lawfully doubt-of, whether it be the 
worse, since we never saw the rest. Histories are not 
written upon every small trifle ; It is requisite that a man 
have hecne conqueror of an h.mpire, or of a Kingdomc', a 
nuin must have obtained two and fiftie set battles, and ever 
with a lessor number, as Ccesar was and did. Tonne thou¬ 
sand good-fellowes, and many great Captaines have died 
most valiantly and coragiously in pursuile of her, whose 
n.imcs have continued no longer then their wives and 
children lived : 


uoj fama obscura refoixi:! 

\'iKo. /L'n, V. aqa. 

Whom (.ame obscure before 
[.aves up in unknown# siore. 

Even of those, whom we see to doc excellently well, if 
they have but once continued so three months, or so many 
yeaVes there is no more speech of lliem, then if they had 
never bin. Whosoever shall in due measure proportion, 
and impartiallv consider, of what kinde of people, and of 
what (l< edes the glory Is kept in the memory of hookes, he 
sh.Tll finde, there arc few actions, and very few persons, 
that mav jusllv pretend any right in them. How many 
vertu.>us men haxe wc scene to survive their ownc rci)uta- 
t.on who even in their presence have scene the honor and 
Ldorie, which in their young daies. they had nght-justl) 
pnrrha^ed. to be cUane extinguished-■* Afut <ioe we jo 
three veures of this fafitasticnll and iwapmanc life, lose and 
h.rnoe our r.glif and essentiall life, and engage oHf seL*S 
u perpefimli death? The wiser sort propose a right- 
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fairer, and much more just end unto themselves, to so 
urjjont and weij^Mity an enterprise. Rcctd facti, fecisse 
tnerces est: O/ficit fructus^ ipsum officium est (Senec. 
Episl. Ixxxi.). The reward of well doings is the doing, 
and the fruit of our duty, is our duty. It mi^ht peradven- 
ture be excusable in a Painter, or other artificer, or also 
in a Rhetorician, or Gramarian, by his labours to endevor 
to purchase a name : But the actions of verlue are them¬ 
selves too-too noble, to seeke any other reward, then by 
their own worth and merit, and especially to seeke it in 

mans judgement, if this false-fond opinion 
doe notwithstanding serve and stead a common wealth to 
hold men in their dutie : If the people be thereby stirred 
up to vertue : If Princes be any way touched, to see the 
world blesse and commend the memorie of Trajan, and 
detest the remembrance ot Nero: If that doth moove them, 
to sec the name of that arch-villaine, heretofore so dread- 
full and so much redoubted of all. so boldly cursed, and so 
freely outraged, by the first scholer that undertakes him. 
Let it hardly be increased, and let us (as much ns in us 
lieth) still foster the same amongst ourselves. And Plat" 
employing all meancs to make his Citizens vertuous, dotli 
also perswade them, not to contemne the peoples good 
estimation. And saith that through some divine inspira¬ 
tion it commeth to passe, that even the wicked know often, 
as well by word, as by opinion, how to distinguish justlv 
the good from the bad. This man together with his 
master, arc woondcrfull and bold workemcn, to joym 
divine operations and revelations, wheresoever human» 
force faileth. And therefore did perventure Timon (deem¬ 
ing thereby to wrong him) surname him the great forgei 
of miracles. Ut tragici poetee confuginnt ad Deum, ctiw. 
explicare argumenti exitum non possunt (Cic. Nat. Deor 
i.). As Poets that write Tragedies have recourse to some 
God. when they cannot unfold the end of their argument. 
.Since men by reason of their insufficicncie cannot well pav 
themselves with good lawfull coine, let them also emplov 
• c ^ is meanc hath beene practised by all the 

law-givers : And there is no common wealth where there 
is not some mixture either of ceremonious vanity or of false 
opinion, which as a restraint serveth to keepe the people 
in awe and dutie. It is therefore, that most of them have 

ir 4i» 
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such fabulous grounds and trifling beginnings, and en< 
riched with supernatural! mistyries. It is that which hath 
given credit unto adulterate and unlawful! religions, and 
hath induced men of understanding to favour and counten¬ 
ance them. And therefore did Numa and Sertorius, to 
make their men have a better beliefe, feed them with this 
foppery ; the one, that the Nimph Egeria^ the other that 
his white Hinde, brought him all the councels he tooke 
from the Gods. And the same authoritic, which Numa 
gave his lawcs under the title of this Goddesses patronage, 
Zoroastres Law-giver to the Bactrians and Persians, gave 
It to his, under the name of the God Oromazis: Tristuc- 
gistus of the /Egyptians, of Mercury: Zamolzis of the 
Scithians, of Charor^das of the Chalccdonians, of 

^afiirne: Minos of the Candiols, of Jupiter: Licurgus of 
the Lacedemonians, of Apollo: Dracon and Solon of the 
Athenians, of Minerva. And every common wealth hath a 
(lod to her chiefc : al others falsly, but that truly, which 
Moses instituted for the people of Jewry descended from 
.Egypt. The Bedoins religion (as sailh the Lord of 
Jovinuile) held among other things that his soule which 
among them all died for his Prince went directly into an¬ 
other more happy body, much fairer and stronger than 
the lirsl ; by means wherof, they much more willingly 
hazarded their lives for his sake. 

In ferrutti protta vim, animirquf capoifS 

Morlts: ft tfinavutn est rcJilurtr parerre 

I.CCAS. i. 

Those men sword minded, can death eniertaine. 

Thinke base to spare the life that turnes againe. 

Loe here, although very vaine, a most needfull doctrine, 
;ind profitable beliefe. Kverie Nation hath store of such 
examples in it sclfe. But this subject would require a 
->everall discourse. Vet to say a word more concerning 
my former purpose: I doe not counsel! Ladies any longer 
■o call their dutv, honour : ut entm consuetudo loquitur, id 
^olum dicitur honestum, quod est populari faviA gloriosum 
iCic. Kin. ii.) : Eor as customc spenhes, that only is called 
honest which is glorious by popular report. 1 heir duty is 
the marke; their honour but the barke of it. Nor doe i 
perswadc them to give us this excuse of their rcfusall. in 
payment; for I suppose, their intentions, their desire, and 
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their will, which are parts wherein honour can sec nothing, 
forasmuch as nothing appeareth outwardly there, arc yet 
more ordered then the effects. 

Qua, quia non Hceat, non facit, ilta facit. 

Ovid. Am. iii. El iv. 4. 

She doth it, though she do it not, 

Because she may not doe't (God wot). 

The offence both toward God, and in conscience, would 
be as great to desire it, as to effect the same. Besides 
they are in themselves actions secret and hid; it might 
easily be, they would steale some one from others know¬ 
ledge, whence honour dependeth, had they no other respect 
to their duty, and affection, which they beare unto chastity, 
in regard of it selfe. Each honorable person chuseth rather 
to lose his honour, then to forgoe his conscience. 


CHAPTER XVII 

OF PRESUMPTION 

There is another kind of glory, which is an over-good 
opinion we conceive of our worth. It is an inconsiderate 
affection, wherewith wee cherish our selves, which presents 
us unto our selves other then we are. As an amorous passion 
addeth beauties, and lendeth graces to the subject it em- 
braceth, and maketh such as are therewith possessed, with 
a troubled conceit, and distracted Judgement, to deeme 
what they love, and finde what they affect, to bee other, 
and seeme more perfect, then in trueth it is. Yet would I 
not have a man, for feare of offending in that point, to 
misacknowledgc himselfe, nor thinke to bee lessc then *hce 
is : A true Judgement should wholly and in every respect 
mainetaine his right. It is reason, that as in other things, 
so in this subject he sec what truth presenteth unto him.* 
If he be C<psar, let him hardly deeme himselfe the greatest 
Captaine of the world. VVe arc nought but ceremonie: 
ceremonie doth transport us, and wee leave the substance 
of things; we hold-fast by the boughs, and leave the trunke 
or body. Wee have taught Ladies to blush, onely by hear¬ 
ing that named, which they nothing feare to doe. Wee 
dare not call our members by their proper names, and fcaie 
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not to employ them in all kind of dissolutenesse. Ccremonic 
forbids us by words to expressc lawful] and naturall thing's; 
and we beluevc it. Reason willclh us to doe no bad or 
unlawfull things, and no man giveth credit unto it. Here 
I find my sclfc entangled in the lawes of Ceremonie, for 
it neither allowes a man to speake ill or good of himselfe. 
Therefore will wee leave her at this lime. Those whom 
fortune (whether we shall name her good or bad) hath made 
to passe their life in some eminent or conspicuous degree, 
may by their publike actions witnessc what they are; but 
those whom she never emploied, but in base things, and 
of whom no man shall ever speake, except themselves doe 
it, they arc excusable, if they dare speake of themselves 
to such as have interest in their acquaintance, after the 
example of Tuedjus; 

lilt vtlut fldis arcana sodalibus ohm 
Credebat libris : rteque si malt, ctiserot usquam, 
Dtturrtns alid, neqtit St bent: . no fit, ut omnis 
VolivA fiateal vtiuli dtseripta tn! :IIA 
Vita senis. —HoR. Str. ii. Sui. j. 30. 

He trusted to his boohe. as to his trusty friend 
liis s<?crot 5 . nor did he to other refuge bend, 

How v\<r well, or ill. with him his fortune wpnt. 

Hrme is it. all the life is secne the old man spent, 

As it were in a Table noted, 

Which were «ir»io some Cod devoted. 

This man committed his actions and imaginations to his 
paper, and as he fell, so he pourtraied himselfe. Nec id 
Rutilio et Scauro citra fidem, aut obtrechtationi fuit (CoRN. 
I acit. I'lf. Jul. Af^ric.). Nor 'teas that withottt credit, or 
auv tntput>ition to Kulilius or Scaurus. I remember then, 
that even from my icndcrcst infancy, some noted in me a 
kind of I know not what fashion in carrying of my b(^y 
:ind gestures, witnessing a certaine vaine and foolish 
fiercenessc. This I will first say of it, that it is not incon¬ 
venient to have condition so peculiar, and propensions so 
incorporated in us, that we have no mcanc to feele, or way 
to know them. And of sxich naturall inclinations, un- 
knowne to us. and without our consent, the body doth 
casilv retaine some signe or impression. It was an affecta¬ 
tion witling of his beauty, which made Alexander to bend 
his head a little on one side, and AlcibuiJes, his speech 
somewhat effeminate and lisping : Julius Casar was wont 
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to scratch his head with one finger, which is the counten¬ 
ance of a man surcharged with paineful! imaginations: 
And Cicero (as I remember) had gotten a custome to wryth 
his Nose, which signiheth a natural! scoffer. Such motions 
many unawares and imperceptibly possesse us. Others 
there be which are arlificiall, whereof I will not speake. 
As salutations, reverences, or conges, by which some doe 
often purchase the honour, (but wrongfully) to be humble, 
lowly, and courteous : A man may be humble through glory. 

I am very prodigall of cappings, namely in Summer, and I 
never receive any from what quality of men soever, but I 
give them as good and as many as they bring, except he be 
some servant of mine. 1 wish that some Princes whom I 
know, would be more sparing, and impartiall dispcncerN 
of them, for, being so indiscreetly employed, they have no 
force at all : If they be without regard, then are they with¬ 
out effect. Amongst disordered countenances, let us not 
forget the sterne looke of Constantius the Kmperour, who 
in publike held ever his head bolt-upright, without turning 
or bending the same on any side, no not so much as to 
looke on them that saluted him sideling, holding his body 
so fixl and unmoveable, that lei his Coche sliakc never so 
much, he kept still up-righi : he durst never spit nor wipe 
his Nose nor drie his face before the people. I wot not 
wliether those gestures, which were noted in me were of 
this first condition, and whether in truth I had any secret 
propension to this fault, as it may well be : and 1 cannot 
answer for the motions of my body. But concerning those 
of the soulc, I will here ingenuously confesse what I thinkc 
of them. There arc two parts in this glory : Which is to 
say, for a man to esteeme himselfe overmuch, the other, 
not sufficiently to esteeme of others. For the one, first 
me thinkes, these considerations ought somewhat to be 
accompted of. 1 feele my selfe surcharged with one errour 
of the mind, which both as bad, and much more as impor¬ 
tunate. 1 utterly dislike. I endovour to correct it; but I 
cannot displace it. It is, because I abate the just value 
of those things, which I possesse; and enhance the worth 
of things, by how much they are more strange, absent and 
not mine ownc. 1 his humor extends it scife very farre, as 
doth the prerogative of the authority, wherewith husbands 
looke upon their owne wives with a vicious disdaine, and 
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many fathers upon their children : So doe I, and between 
two like workes would 1 ever weij.'^h against mine. Not so 
much that the jcalousie of my preferment, and amendment 
iroublcth my judgement, and hindcreth me from pleasing 
my selfe, as that mastery her self begets a contempt of that 
hich a man possesseth and ovveth. Policies, far customes 
and tongues flatter me; and I perceive the Latine tongue 
!))' the favour of her dignity to deceive me, beyond what 
belongs unto her, as children and the vulgar sort. My 
neighbours aconomie ; his house, and his horse, though but 
of equall value, is more worth then mine, by how much 
more it is not mine ownc. Besides, because I am most 
ignorant in mine owne matters: I admire the assurance, 
incl wonder at the promise, that every man hath of hiin- 
sclfc : whereas there is almost nothing, that I wot I know, 
nor that I dare warrant my selfe to be able to doe. I have 
not my faculties in proposition, or by estate, and am not 
instructed in them but after the effect : As doubtfull of 
mine ov\ne strength, as uncertaine of anothers force. 
Wlience it followcth, if commendably I chance upon any 
one piece of worke, I rather impute it to my fortune, then 
.iscribc it to mine induNlry; forasmuch as I designe them 
, 11 to hazard, and in feare. Likewise I have this in 
;^'rnerall, that of all the opinions, which Antiquity hath had 
of men in grose, those which I most willingly embrace, and 
whereon I take most hold, are sucli as most vilifie, con- 
temne, and annihilate us. Me thinks Philosophy hath 
never hotter cardes to Shew, then when she chccketh our 
f)rcsuniplion, and crossetli our vanity; when in good sooth 
Nhe acknowledgelh her irresolution, her wcakonessc and 
her ignorance. Me seemeth the over good conceit, and 
'•clfe-weening opinion man hath of himseUc, is the nurso- 
mothcr of the falsest opinions, both publike and particular. 

I hose which a cocke-horse will pcarch themselves upon the 
J.piciile of Mercury, and see so farrc into heaven, they 
oven pull out my teeth. For in the study which I professe, 
the subject whereof is Man, finding so extreme a varictie 
of judgements, so inextricable a labyrinth of difficulties 
-.ne upon the nccke of another, so great diversitic, and 
vo much uncerlaintic. yea even in the Schoole of vvisedome 
It •^elfe ; you may imagine since those men could never be 
f< of the knowledge of themselves and of their owne 
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condition, which is continually before their eyes, which is 
ever within them ; since they know not how that moveth, 
which themselves cause to move, nor how to set forth the 
spring's, and decipher the wards, which themselves hold 
and handle, how should I thinke of the true cause of the 
Hux and reflux of the river Nilus? The curiosity to know 
thinjjs hath beene given to men (as saith the holy Scripture) 
for a scourge. But to come to my particular, it is very 
hard (mec scemeth) that some other regardeth himselfe 
lesse, yea and some other esteemeth me Icssc than I esteeme 
my sclfe. 1 accompt rny selfe of the common sort except 
in that 1 deeme my selfe guiltle of the basest, and culpable 
(of the) most popular defects : but not disavowed nor ex¬ 
cused. And I only prise iny selfe, wherein I know my 
worth. If any glory be in me, it is but superficially infused 
into me; by the treason of my complexion: and hath no 
solide body appearing to the sight of my judgement. 1 
am but sfirinckled over, but not throughly dyed. For in 
truth, touching the effects of the spirit, in what manner 
soever, there never came any thing from me, that con¬ 
tented me. And others approbation is no currant payment 
for me. My judgement is lender and hard especially in 
mine owne behalf. I feelc my self to waver and bend 
through weaknesse : I have nothing of mine owne to 
satisfie my judgement. My sight is indifferently clcare 
and regular; but if I take any serious workc in hand, it is 
troubled and dimmed : as 1 perceive most evidently in 
Pocsic : 1 love it exceedingly : I have some insight or 
knowledge in other mens Labours, but in truth I play the 
N'ovicc when I set my hand unto it : Then can I not abide 
my srife. A man may play the foole every where else, but 
not in Poesie. 

— mediocfibus fssf poetis 
Non dll, non homines^ non <on<essere columntr, 

IIOR. Aft. Poet. 37^. 

Nor OoHs, nor men, nor pillers gavr the f^raunc, 

I hai Poets in a meane, should nicanely chaunt. 

I would to God this sentence were found in the front of 
our Printers or Stationers shops, to hinder the entrance of 
so many bald-rimers. 

—verum 

Nil secufius est malo Poeta.— Mart. xii. Epig. Uiv. 
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Nothing securer mny be had, 
Tlten is a Poet bold and bad. 


Why have wc no such people? Dionysius the father 
esteemed nothin«( in himselfe so much as his poesie. In 
the times of the Olimpikc panics, with chariots exceedinp 
all other in niapnificcncc, he also sent Poets and Musitians 
to present his verses, with tents and pavilions pilt and 
most sumptuously tapistred. When they first bepanne to 
rehearse them, the favour and excellencie of the pronuncia¬ 
tion did prcatly allure tlic peoples attention : but when they 
bepanne to consider the fondnesse of the composition, they 
fell as soonc to contenine them : and heinp more and more 
exasperated fell furiously into an uprore, .md headlonp 
ranne in most spitefull manner to teare and cast dou nc all 
his pavillions. And forasmuch as his rich chariots did no 
pood at alt in their course, and the ship which carried his 
men, returning homeward missed the shore of and 

was by violent stornies driven and spilt upon the coast of 
Tfireufiiu?, they certainely helecvcd, the wrath of the ('rods 
to have bcene the cause* of it, as beinp prcatly offended, 
botli apainst him, and his vile and wicked Pocnic : yea arid 
the Mariners themselves that escaped the shipwrackc did 
miirh second the pcoi'les opinion : to which the Oracle that 
foretold his death seemed in some sort to subscribe : which 


implied, that Dionysius should be ncarc his end, at what 
rime he had vanquished those that should he of more worth 
than himselfe: Which he interpreted to be the Carthapin- 
lans, who exceeded him in mipht. And havinp at any time 
occasion to fipht or prapple with them, that he niiplit not 
incurre the meaning of his prediction, he would often 
temper and avoide the victorie. But he mis-understood 
the matter, for the God observed the time of advantage, 
when as through partiall favour and injustice he obtained 
the victory over the trapicall Poets at /Whens, who were 
much belter than he was, where he caused in contention of 
them, his Trapedie. entitled the I.cnciens, to be pubhkely 
acted After which usurped victorie, ho presently de¬ 
ceased : And partly ihrouph the excessive joy, he thereby 
conceived What I finde excusable in mine, is not ol it 
mUc and accordinp to truth: hut in comparison of other 
M>mpo^ilions, worse th.-o mine, to which I see smiic credit 
piven. I envie the poo<l happe of those, which can ap- 
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plaude and gralifie themselves by their owne labours; for 
it is an casie matter for one to please hiinseUe. since he 
drawes his pleasure from himselfc : Especially if one be 
somewhat constant in his owne wilfulnesse. I know a 
Poetaster, gainst whom both weake and strong, in com¬ 
pany and at home, both heaven and earth, alTirme and say, 
he hath no skill or judgement in Poesie, who for all that is 
nothing dismaied, nor will not abate one jotc of that 
measure whcrcunto he hath fitted himselfe; but is ever 
beginning againe, ever consulting anew, and alwaies per¬ 
sisting; by so much the more fixed in his opinion, by how 
much the more it concerneth him alone, and he only is to 
maintaine it. My composition are so farre from applaud¬ 
ing me, that as many times as I looke them over so often 
am I vexed at them. 

Cum rr/rj^o, scripsisse pudit, quia plurima cetno, 
quoque qui f<ci, judict, digna Uni. 

Ovid. Pont. i. c. vi. 15. 

When 1 re*read, I sh.'ime I write ; for much I 

My sclfe, who made ihom, being judge, blotted to be. 

1 have ever an Idea in my mind, which presents me with 
n better forme, then that 1 have alreadie framed, but I can 
neither lay hold on it, nor effect it. Yet is that Idea but 
of the meaner stamp. I thereby conclude, that the pro¬ 
ductions of those rich and great mindes of former ages, 
.ire farre beyond the extreame extention of my wish and 
imagination. Their compositions doc not only satisfie and 
fill me, but they astonish and wrap me into admiration. 1 
judge of their beauty, I see it, if not to the end, at least so 
farre as it is impossible for me to aspire unto it. What¬ 
soever I undertake (as Plutarke saith of one) I owe a 
sacrifice to the Graces, hoping thereby to gaine their 
favour. 

—si (}uid enitn placet. 

Si quid dulce hominum^ scftsibus influit, 

Deb^ntur Upidis Ofnnia grntiis. 

If oufi^ht doe please, if any sweet 
The sense of men with pleasures greet. 

To thanice the firaces it is meet. 

They altogether forsake me : What I doe, it is but 
bunglingly, and wants both polishing and beauty. I can 
rate them at no higher value, then they arc worth. My 
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workmanship addeth no prace unto the mailer. And that’s 
the reason I must have it slronj^', with o-ood holdfast, and 
shininp of it selfc. If I chance to seize on any popular 
and more g^ay, it is to follow me, who love not a ceremoni¬ 
ous prudence and gloomy wisedomo, as doth the world: 
and to glad my selfc, not my stile, who would rather have 
it grave and severe : If at least I may call that a stile, which 
is a formelcsse and abrupt speech : A popular gibrish, and 
a proceeding without definition, without partition, and sans 
conclusion, troubled as that of /I and Rnbirius. 

I can neither please, nor glad, nor tickle. The best tale in 
the world comming into niy hands, bec(inies withered and 
tarnished. 1 cannot speake but in good earnest, and am 
altogether barren of that facility which I see in many of 
my companions, to cniertaino (first comers] to keep a whole 
troup in talk, to ammuse a Princes cares with all manner 
of discourses and never to be weary, and never to want 
matter, by reason of the graces they have in applying their 
first approrhes, and fitting them to the humour and capacity 
of those they have to do withall. Princes love not greatly 
scrio\is and long disrotirses, nor 1 to tell tales. The fir^r 
and easic>t reasons (whic)i arc conunonly the best taken) I 
can neither ct'nplo\ nor make use of them. I am an ill 
Orator to the common sort. I speake the utmost I know 
of ail matters. Cicrro thinks, in discourses of Philosophy, 
the exordium to be the harclest part : If it be so, I wisely 
lav hold on the conrlu'ilon. ^’el should a ni.nfi know how 
to turne strings t«» all lircs : .-Xiul the ''harpest comes 
ever [least] in play. 1 here is at [least] as imich perfection 
in raising up an empty, as to u{)hold a weighty thing : A 
m.in must sometimes handle matters but superficially, and 
at other times dive into them. I wot well that most men 
k« i p themsol'es on this low stage, because they conceive 
not of tilings but by the outward shew. I also know, that 
the greatest Clarkes, yea .\ctiof>hon and Pluto, are often 
seen*- to veeld to this low and popular fashion, in speaking 
of m.Utrrs, ufdjolding it with those graces, which they 
never w.snt. As for the rest, my langtinge hath neither 
facility nor (luency in it. but is harsh and sharpe. having 
free and unsinnowy dispositions. And so it liketh me. if 
nf)f l>v mv judgement, yet by my Inclination. Put vet I 
perceiv< that sometimes I wade too fnrre into it. and that 
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forcing my seUe to avoide art and afTectation, 1 fall into it 
another way. 

—6revu tsst labore : 

Obseurus fio. —Hor. Art. Poet. 2^. 

To be short labour I? 

1 darker grow thereby. 

Plato saith, that either long or short, are not properties, 
that either diminish or give price unto speech. If I should 
undertake to follow this other smoothe, even and regular 
stile, I should never attaine unto it. And although the 
cadences, and breakings of Salust, doe best agree with my 
humour, yet doe I finde Ccesar both greater, and lesse 
easie to be represented. And if my inclination doth rather 
Carrie mce to the imitation of Senecaes stile, I omit not to 
esteeme Plutark much more. As well In silence as in 
speech, I am simply my nalurall forme, whence happily 
ensueth, that I am more in speaking than in writing. The 
motions and actions of the body, give life unto words, 
namely in them that move roundly and without affectation, 
as I doe, and that will be earnest. Behaviour, the face, 
the voice, the gowne, and the place, may somewhat cn- 
deare those things, which in themselves are but meanc, as 
prating. Messala complainelh in Tacitus of certaine strait 
garments used in his time, and discommendeth the fashion 
of the benches whereon the Orators were to speak, saying, 
they weakened their eloquence. My French tongue is cor¬ 
rupted both in the pronuntiation, and elsc-where by the 
barbarisme of my country. I never saw man of these 
hither-countries, that did not evidently taste of his home- 
speech, and who often did not wound those eares, that 
are purely French. V'et is it not because I am so cunning 
in my Perigordin: For I have no more use of it, titan of 
the Dutch, nor doe I greatly care. It is a language (as 
are many others round about me) like to that of Poitou 
Xatntogne, Angoulesme, Limosiriy and Avergne, squatter- 
ing. dragling, and filthie. There is about us. toward the 
rnountaincs, a Gascoine tongue, which I much commend 
and like, sinnowie, pithie, short, significant, and in truth 
man-like and military, more than any other I understand. 
As compendious, powerfull, and pertinent as the French is 
gracious, delicate, and copious. As for the Latine, which 
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uas ^^ivcn me for my mother-tongue, by reason of discon* 
tinuance, I have so lost the promptitude of it, as I cannot 
well make use of it in speech, and scarcely in writing, in 
which 1 have hceretofore becnc so ready, that I was called 
a master in it. Loe heere my little suthciencie In that 
behrilfc. Beauty is a part of great commeruiation in the 
coiuntcrce and socictie of men. It is the chiefe mcanc of 
reconciliation betweene one and other. Nor is there any 
man so barbarous, and so hard-hearted, that in some sort 
feeleth not himselfe striicken with her sweetnes. The bod\ 
lutlh a great part In our being, and therein kcepes a special! 
rancke : For, his structure and composition are worthy 
due consideration. Such as goe about to sunder our two 


principall parts, and separat them one from another, are 
much to blame : They ought rather to be coupled and 
joyned fast together. The souIe must be enjoined not to 
retire her selfo to her Cjuarter, nor to entertainc her self' 
apart, nor to despise and leave the body (which she c.irmo: 
va II doe, except it be by some counterfaited, apish tricke' 
but ought to combine and cling fast unto hiu), to embrace, 
to cherish, assist, correct, persw.ade .ind advise him, ant! 
if hee chance to swarve or stray, llicn to le.idc and direct 
liim : In fine, slie should wed and serve him in sle: d of a 
husband, that so their effects may not seeme contrary and 


divers, but agreeing and iiniforme. Christians have a 
particul.ir instruction concerning this bond, for they know 
ih.it (iods justice alloweth this society, and embraceth this 
conjunction of the body and soule, yea so farre as to make 
the bodv capable of everlasting rewards. And that God 
beliolds the whole man to workc, and will have him entirely 
to receive either the punishment, or tlic recompence, accord¬ 
ing to his demerits. fhe Peripatetike Sect (of nil Sects 
the most sociable) attributeth this onely care unto wise- 
dome, in common to procure and provide, the good of these 
two associated p.trts ; Aiul declareth other Sects to have 
partiali/etl overmuch, because they had given themselves 
to the full consideration of this commixture; this one for 
the body, this other for the soule, with one like error and 
oversijdit, and had mistaken their subject, wliich is Man; 
and their guide, which in gcnernll they avouched to be 
Nature. The first distinction, lliat hath beenc amongst 
men, and the first consideration, that gave prchcmincnces 
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to some over others, it is very likely it was the advantage 
of beauty. 

—agros </ivi 5 rrr atqut dctlcre 
Pro foci€ cttjustfut ft viribus ingenidque: 

Sam facies multum valuit, vir^sque vigebant. 

l.ucK. V. iiao. 

Thry land$ divided and to each man shared 
As was his tace, his strength, his wit compared. 

For lace and strength were then 
Much prized amongst men. 

! am of a stature somewhat under the meane. This 
default hath not only uncomlinessc in it, but also incom- 
moditie : Vea even in those which have charge and com- 
inandement over others; For, the authoritie which a faire 
presence and corporall majestic endoweth a man withal is 
wanting. C'uiu^ Marius did not willingly admit any 
Souldiers in his bands, that were not six foot high. The 
Courtier hath reason to require an ordinary stature in the 
Gentleman he frameth, rather, than any other : and to 
avoid ail strangenesse that may make him to be pointed* 
at : Uut if he misse of this mcdiocritie, to chuse that he 
rather offend in lownes, then in tallnes. I would not do 
it in a mililaric man. Little men (saith Aristotle) are in¬ 
deed pretie, but not beauteous, nor goodly : and in great- 
ncs, is a great soule knowne, as is beautie in a great and 
high body. The Lthiopians and Indians (saith he) in 
chusing of their Kings and Magistrates, had an cspcciall 
regard to the beautie and tallnes of the persons. 'I'hcy 
had reason, for it breedeth an awfull respect in those that 
follow him, and a kind of fcare in his enemies, to see a 
goodly, tall and handsome man march as chiefe and 
(jenerall in the head of any armie, or front of a troup : 

I^se inter primes pra*stanti cotpote Turnus 
I erlituf, armci tenetts^ et toto vertice supra est, 

Ain. vii. 7^5* 

Turnus, a goodly man, mongsr them that led, 

Stood arm*d| then all they higher by the hoad. 

Our great, divine and heavenly King, al whose circum¬ 
stances ought with much care, religion and reverence to 
be noted and observed, hath not refused the bodies com¬ 
mendation. SpeciosusS formA pra> filiis hontivunt 
xlv. 3). In favor beautiful abo7’e the sonnes of /i/eri. 
\nd Pinto wishclh beautie to be joyned unto temperance 
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and fortitude in the preservers of his Commonwealth. Is 
it not a g-reat spile» if being amongst your owne servants, 
a stranger coxnmeth to your selfe to aske you where your 
Lord or Master is? And that you have nothing but the 
remainder of a capping, which is as well put ofT to your 
nar[)er, or to your Secretarie? As it happened to poore 
Philopccmen, who having left his company behind, and 
comming alone into a house where he was expresly looked- 
for, his hostes who knew him not, and saw him to be so 
i!-favored a fellow, employed him to helpe her maides draw 
water, and to mend the fire for the scr\icc of Philnp(et}ien. 
The Gentlemen of his traine being come and finiling him 
so busily at worke (for he failed not to fulfil his hostesses 
commandement) enquired of him what he did, who 
answered, / pay the penaltie of my imhandsomnessc. 
Other f)eaiilies are for women. Tlic bcaulic of a hand- 
some comely talincssc is the only beautie of men. Where 
lownesse and littlencsse is, neither the largcnessc or round- 
ncssc of a forehead nor the whitcncs or lovelinesse of the 
eyes, nor the pretty fashion of a nose, nor the slendcrnes of 
the earc, littlencsse of the mouth, order and whiiencssc oi 
teeth, smooth thieknosc of a beard, browne like a chessc- 
nut. well-curled and upsi.inding haire, just proportion of 
the head, freshnes of colour, the cheercful aspect of a 
pleasing face, the sweet-sn^elling of a body, nor the well 
decorated composition of all limmes, can make a handsome 
heaulious man. As for me, 1 am of a strong and well 
comparted stature, my face is not fat but full, my com¬ 
plexion betweene joviall and melancholy, indifferently 
sanguine and hot. 

Unde n^ent sftis mthi cfura, tt vilUs : 

vi Fpti; Ivi I. 

W'h'fcby niy bro^t, 

With rough hciire arc oppre^t. 

Mv health is blllh and Uisllc, though well-stroken in age, 
sfiilnme troubled with diseases: Such I was, for I am 
now etjgagrd in the approches of age. having long since 

past over forty ycares. 

-trliriNfrltim VI'CS ft fohut luiultum 

Fr>ltn;tt, ft iM prjorrut hijtutur nt,i.i. 

la CR. ii- 1140. 

i>\ liulr .ind a little .iqo br^Akps strrnqth, 

1 o w«»r*‘P .ind wof-sp dpclininq niPlt at Ipoijth. 
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V\'hat hereafter 1 shall be, will be but halfe a being, I 
shall be no more my selfc. 1 daily escape, and still stcalc 
my bcife from my selfe : 

de nobis unni pradantur eunl^s. 

ilOK. ii. Epist. ii. 55. 

^’eares as they passe away. 

Of all our things make pray. 

Of addressing, dexteritie, and disposition, I never had 
any, yet am 1 the son of a well disposed father, and of 
so blithe and merry a disposition, that it continued with 
him even to his extreamest age. He seldomc found any 
man of his condition, and that could match him in all 
exercises of the body; As 1 have found few, that have not 
out-gon me, except it were in running, wherein I was of 
the middle sort. As for musicke, were it either in voice, 
which I have most harsh, and very unapt, or in instru¬ 
ments, I could never be taught any part of it. As for 
dancing, playing at tennis, or wrestling; I could never 
attaine to any indifferent sufticiencic; but none at all in 
swimming, in fencing, in vauting, or in leaping. Mv 
liands are so stiffe and nummie, that I can hardly writi 
for my selfc, so that what I have once scribled, I had 
rather frame it a new, than take the paines to correct it; 
-ind I reade but little better. I perceive how the auditoric 
rensurcth me : Otherwise I am no bad clarke. I cannot 
very wel close up a letter; nor could I ever make a pen. 

1 was never good carver at the table. I could never make 
ruadie nor armc a Horse : Nor handsomely array a Hawke 
upon my fist, nor cast her off. or let her flie, nor could I 
♦ ycr speake to Oogges, or Birds, or to Horses. The con- 
damns of my body are, in fine, very well agreeing with 
those of my mindc, wherein is nothing lively ; but onely 
a complcatc and constant vigor. I endure labour anil 
painc, vet not very well, unlessc I carry my selfe unto it. 
and no longer than my desire icadeth and direclelh me. 

StolliUr austerum studio falUntg taborfm. 

SfT. ii. Sa. ii. la. 

While earnestneise for sport or gaine. 

Sweetly decoiv's the sowrost paine. 

Otherwise, if by any pleasure I be not allured, and if I 
have other direction, than my genuine and free will, I am 
nothing worth, and I can never fadge well ; Tor I am at 
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sucli a slay, that except for health and life, there is nothing 
I will lake the paincs to fret my scife about, or will pur¬ 
chase at so high a rate, as to trouble my wits for it, or be 
constrained thereunto. 


—Tanti niifti non sit of-an 
Ofttnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur autum. 

JuvEN. Hi. 54. 

So much 1 weigh not shadow Tagus sande, 

Nor gold (hat roulcs into the sea from land. 


I am extreamele lazic and idle, and exceedingly free, 
both by nature and art. 1 would as willingly lend my 
blood as my care. I have a mindc free and altogether 
her owne; accustomed to follow her owne humor. And 
to this day never had nor commanding nor forced master. 
I have gon as farre, and kept what pace pleased me best. 
Which hath enfeebled and made me unpruhtable to serve 
others, and made me fit and apt but oncly for my selfe. 
And as for me, no man ever needed to force this hcavic, 
lither, and idle nature of mine : For, having even from my 
birth found my selfe in such a degree of fortune, 1 have 
found occasion to stay there: (An occasion notwithstand¬ 
ing, that a thou.sand otliers of mine acquaintance would 
have taken as a plancke to passe ovei to search, to agita¬ 
tion and to unquiclncs.) And as 1 have sought for 
nothing, so have I taken nothing. 


Son ugiiHur luniiJii teeundo. 

Son laniff* advcfSis Jurtntui (lustru; 

rir(6u5, specie, virlute, toco, re, 

Kxtterni ptimorum, extremis usque pru’tes. 

IlOK ii. Epist. ii. 201. 

With lull sailes. prosp'rous windf*. we do not drive. 

Nor yet wiili win'ic loll in our n eih doe live. 

In strength, in wit. in verluc. vha[u\ goods, place, 
La-it ol the first, before the last wc pace. 


1 have had no need but of sulficiencie to c'ontcnt my 
selfe : Which being well taken is ever a regiment for the 
mind, equally diflicult in all sorts of condition; and which 
by use we see more easily found in watit, than in plenty, 
peradventure, because that according to the course of our 
other passions, the greedinessc of riches is more sharpiu-d 
bv their uses than by their need : and the vertue of moder.i* 
tion more rare, th.in that of patience. And I have had 
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no need, but to enjoy those goods quietly, which God of 
his bounty had bestowed upon me. I have tasted no 
kinde of tedious trouble. I have seldome mannaged other 
than mine owne businesse ; Or if 1 have, it hath been upon 
condition, 1 might do it at my leisure, and according to 
rny will, committed upon me, by such as trusted nu*, and 
knew me well, and would not importune me; For, the skill¬ 
ful rider, wil rcape some service of a restie and wind- 
broken jade. My very Childchood hath becne directed by 
a soft, mildc, gentle and free fashion, and ever exempted 
from rigorous subjection. A1 which hath endowed me 
with a delicate kinde of complexion, and made me in¬ 
capable of any care : So that 1 love, men should concealc 
my losses from me, and the disorders which concerne me. 
In the Chapter of my charges and expences, I have set 
downe what my negligence or carelesnesse costs me, both 
to feed and entertaine my selfc. 

— hire nempf supersunt, 
domirturn faliant, qu<r prosint /uribui. 

Hor. i. Epist. vi. 45. 

'1 hib rcinnani of accompts 1 have, 

W'hich may deceive Lords, help a Knave. 

1 love not to know an accompt of what I have, th.it 
1 may lesse exactly feele my losses : I desire those that live 
with me, where they want affection, or good effects, to 
cozen and pay me with good apparances. For want of 
sufficient constancy to endure the importunity of contrary 
or crosse accidents, whereunto we are subject; and be¬ 
cause I cannot alwales keepe my selfe prepared to governe 
and order my affaires, as much as I am able, 1 foster 
this opinion in me, relying wholly upon fortune, and ready 
to take every thing at the worst, and resolve to beare 
that worst, mildely and patiently. About that only doe 
I busie my sclfc, and to that end do I direct all my dis¬ 
courses. In any dangerous matter, I care not so much 
how 1 may avoide it, and how little it importeth whether 
I avoide it or no; And what were it if I would continue 
in it? Being unable to direct events, 1 governe my selfe; 
and if they apply not themselves to me, 1 apply my selfe 
to them : 1 have no great art to shunne fortune, and hou 
to scape or force it, and with w’isedome to addresse matters 
to my liking : I have also lesse sufferance to endure the 
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sharpe and painefull care, which belongcth to that. And 
tlie most toilesome state for me, is to be doubtful in 
matters of weight, and agitated between feare and hope. 
To deliberate, be it but in slight matters, doth importune 
me. .And I feel my spirit more perplexed to suffer the 
motions of doubt, and sh«Tkings of consultation, than to 
be settled and resolved about any accident whatsoever, 
after the chance is once cast. P'ewe passions have 
troubled my sleepc; but of deliberations the least doth 
trouble it. Even as of high-waies, I willingly scckc to 
avoid the downc-hanging, and slippery, and lake the 
Ix'aten-path, though myrie, and deepe, so 1 may go no 
lower, and there seeke I safety : So love I pure mishaps, 
and which exercise and turmoile me no more, after the 
uncertainlie of their mending: And wliich even at the first 
cast, drive me directly into sufferance. 

■^^ubia plus torquent 

Sbk. Agam. act. iii. sc. i. j(>. 

Evils ycl in suspcnce, 

Doc give us more offence. 

In events, 1 carry my sclfe man-like; in the conduct 
childishly. Ihe horror of a fall doth more hurl me, than 
the blow. The play is not worth the candle. The covet¬ 
ous man hath a worse reckoning of his passion, than the 
poorc; and the jealou'; man, than tlic cuckold. And it is 
often Icssc harme for one to loose his farmc, than pleade 
and wrangle for it : The slo'ivcst march, is the safest. It 
is the scate of constancie. Therein you have no need but 
of vour selfc. There she takes her footing and wholly 
resteth upon her sclfe. The example of a Gcntlenian. 
uliotn many have knownc, hath it not some Philosophical! 
shew? This man having passed all his youth like a good 
fellow, a jollie companion, a great talker, and a merry 
ladd, being now well in yenres, would nccdcs be married. 
Remembring himsclfe how much the subject of cuckoldry 
had given him cause to speake, and scoffe at others; to 
put himscife under rovert-baron, he tookc him a wife from 
out that place, wdicre all men may have them for mony, 
.Hid with her made his aliance: Good morrow Whoorc, 
t.ood morrow Cuckold. And there Is nothing wherewith 
he oftner and more openly entertain’d such as came unto 
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him, than with this tale; Whereby he bridclcd the secret 
pratlings of mockers, and blunted the point of their 
rcproch. Concerning ambition, which is next neighbor 
or rather daughter to presun)ption, it had bcene needful! 
(to advance me) that fortune had come to lake me by the 
hand : For to put my selfe into any care for an uncertaine 
hope, and to submit my selfe to all difficulties, waiting 
on such as secke to thrust thcmselfe into creditc and 
reputation, in the beginning of their progresse, 1 could 
never have done it. 

—Spem preiio non emo. 

Ter. Adel. act. ii. sc. *. 

Expence of present pay 

For hope. I do not lay. 

I fasten my selfe on that which I see and hold and go not 
far from the shore : 

Alter remus aquas, alter radat arenas. 

Prop. iii. El. il. 33. 

Keepe water with one Oare, 

With ih* other grate the shore. 

Besides, a man scldome comes to these preferments, 
but in hazarding first his own ; And I am of opinion, if 
that which a man hath, sufficeth to maintaine the condi* 
tion, wherein he was borne and brought up, it is folly to 
let it goe upon the uncertainety of encreasing the same. 
He to whom fortune refuseth meanes to settle his estate 
and establish a quiet and reposed being, is excusable, if 
he cast what he hath at hazard, since thus as well as thus, 
ncccssitic sends him to shift and search out. 

C apienda rebus in malts preceps via est. 

Sen. Agam. act. ii. sc. 1. 47. 

A headlong course is best, 

\\ hen mischiefes arc addrest. 

And I rather excuse a yongcr brother, to make sale of 
his inheritance, than him, who hath the honor of his 
house in charge, who cannot fall into wants but through 
his default: I have by the counsell of my good frinds of 
former times, found the way shorter and easier to rid my 
selfe of this desire and keepe my selfe husht: 

Cui sit conditio dulcis, sine pulvere palrrur. 

Hor. i. Epist. i. 51. 
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Who lik« it well to beare the prise. 
But take no toile in any wise. 


Judging also rightly of my forces, that they were not cap¬ 
able of great matters: And remembring the saying of 
Lord Oliver^ whilome-Chaiincelcr of France, who said, 
that French men might be compared to Apes, who c/im6- 
iNg up a tree, never cease skipping from bough to bough, 
Itll they come to the highest, where they shew their bare 
tailes, 

Turpt est quod ncqueas eapiti (ommittfre potuiut, 

Et prgssum in/Jexo mox dare terga gfrtu. 

Prop. iii. Ele. viii. 5. 

Tis shame, more than it can well beare, on head to packe, 

And thereby soone oppress't with bended knee flie backe. 

Such qualities as are now in me void of reproch, in 
that age I deemed unprofitable. The facilitie of my 
inaners had been named faintnesse and weaknes; faith and 
conscience wold have becnc thought scrupulous and super¬ 
stitious : liberty and freedome, importunate, inconsiderate 
ind rash. Misfortune serveth to some purpose. It is not 
^misse to be borne in a much depraved age : for in com¬ 
parison of others, you arc judged vertuous, very cheape. 
/n our dayes, he that is but a parricide, or a sacrilegious 
person, is a man of honesty and honor. 


Nunc ii depcsttum non infidatur cmicus, 

5i rcfidol Vftrrcm cum tola frruginc follrm, 
PtoJigiosa ftdi's. cl 1 huscis digna libetlis, 

Ouaque coronatA lustrari dtbeat agtiA. 

JuvEN. .Sat. ziii. 60. 

If now a friend deny not what was l.iid in trust. 

If wholly ho restore th' old bollowos with their rust ; 
A won«lr«us trust, to be in Chronicles rclaiod. 

And should with s.'tcrifice, as strange, be expiated. 


And never was there time or place, wherein more assured 
and great reward was proposed unto Princes for goodnesse 
and iustue. Ihc first that shall be advised, by these 
meancs to thrust himselfe into favour and credit, 1 ani 
much deceived if in part of paiment, he get not the start of 
his fcllowcs. Torce and violence can do very much: but 
never all. Wee sec Merchants, countrey-Justiccs. nnd 
'\rlificers to march clicekc bv joll with our Nobilitic, m 
v.ilour, ami miliinric discipline. They performe honour¬ 
able combates, both publike and private. They batter and 
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defend Townes and Cities in our present warres. A Prince 
snioothereth his commendation amid this throng. Let 
him shine over others with hnmanitie, with truths loyaltie, 
temperance and above all with justice; markes now adaies 
rare, unknowne and exiled. It is only the peoples will, 
wherewith he may efTcct what he pleaseth : And no other 
qualities can allure their will so much as they, as being 
the proBtablest for them. Nihil est tarn populare qiiatn 
bonitas: Nothing is so popular as goodnesse is. By this 
proportion I had beenc a rare great man : As by that of 
certaine ages past, I am now a pigmey and popular man , 
In which it was common, if stronger qualities did not con- 
curre with all, To see a man temperate in his revenges, 
milde in revenging of offences, religious in keeping of hti 
word; neither double, nor over tractable, nor applying his 
faith to others will, or to every occasion. 1 would rather 
let all affaires go to wracke, than breakc my word for their 
availe. Tor, touching this new-found vertue of faining 
and dissimulation, which now is so much in credit, I hate 
it to the death : and of all vices, I findc none that so much 
witnesseth demissencsse and basenesse of heart. It is a 
coward and servile humour, for a man to disguise and 
hide himselfe under a maske, and not dare to shew himscife 
as he is. 'Ihercby our men addresse themselves to 
trecherie : lieing trained to utter false words, they make 
no conscience to breake them. A generous minde ought 
not to belie his thoughts, but make shew of his inmost 
pans : There al is good, or at least all is humane. AristotU 
tliinkes it an office of magnanimitie to hate and lure 
openly, to judge and speake with all libertie: and never 
(though the prise of truth goe on it) to make esteeme 
either of the approbation or reprobation of others. Apol- 
louius said, it was for servants to lie, and for freemen 
to speake truth. It is the chiefe and fundamental! part 
of vertue. Shoe must be loved for her owne sake. He 
that speakelh truth, because he is bound to doe so, and 
for that he svrveth: and that feares not to tell a lie, whet: 
it little imporleth another man, is not sufficiently true. 
My mind of her own complexion detesteth falshood, and 
hateth to think on it. I feele an inward bashfulnes, and 
a stinging remorse, if at any time it scape me; as some¬ 
times it doth, if unpremeditated ocoa-^ions surprise me. 
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A tjjon mtt5f not alwaies $ay all he kno■ives^ for that were 
follie : But what a man speakes ought to be agreeing to 
his thoughts, otherwise it is impiety. I know not what 
benefit they expect, that ever fainc, and so unccssantly 
dissonble; except it be not to be belceved, even when they 
speak truly. That may deceive men once or twice, but 
to make a profession to cary it away smoothly, and as 
some of our Princes have done, to boast, that if their shirt 
were privie to their secret and true cogitations, they would 
burne it: which was the saying of ancient Metellus Mace- 
donicus; And /haf he who cannot dissemble, cannot raign, 
serves but only to warne those who have to deale with 
them, that what they say is but untruth and dissimulation. 
Quo quis I'crsutittr et calUdior est, hoc invisior et suspec- 
itor, detracta opinione probitaiis (Cic. Off. i.). The finer- 
headed. and more subtle-brained a tyian is, the more is he 
hated and suspected^ if once the opinion of honesty be 
taken from him. It were great simplicity for a man to 
suffer himself to be miss-led either by the lookes or words 
of him, that outwardly professeth what he is not inwardly, 
as did itherius. And I know not what share such people 


may challenge in the commerce of men, never producing 
any thing, that may be taken for good paiment. He who 
ts disloyall to truth, is likezuise false against lying. Such 
as in our d .ies, in the establishing of a Princes dutie, have 
only considered the good and fclicitic of his affaires, and 
preferred the same before the respect of his faith and con¬ 
science. would say something to a Prince, whose affaires 
fortune hath so disposed, that with once breaking and 
falsifvtng of his word, he might for ever confirmc and 
establish them. Hut it goeili otherwise. A man may 
more than once come to such a bargaine. A man during 
his life concludclh more than one peace or treatie. T he 
commodity or profit that inviteth them to the first dis¬ 
loyalty (and daily some offer themselves; as to all other 
trcclicries) sacrileges, murders, rebellions, treasons, are 
undertaken for some kindc of profit. Hut this first gainc 
brings ever infinite losses and dangers with It : castirig this 
rrince from-out all commerce and meancs of negotiation, 
bv the example of this infidelitic. 5ch»»nri of the Otto- 
r« ,ns r.ace (a race little regarding the keeping of promises 
ot performance of covenanisl at what time he caused his 
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Armie to land at Otranto (I being then but a childc) having 
knowne that Mercurin of Gra/mura, and the inhabitants of 
Co 5 fro, were detained prisoners, after the tounc was 
ycelded, contrary to that which by his Captaines had beene 
capitulated with them, he sent word they should be re¬ 
leased, and that having other weighty enterprises in han<! 
in that countrey, such disloyalty, although it had appar- 
ance of great and present benefit, yet in time to come 
It would bring a distrust and reproch of infinite prejudice 
As for me, I had rather be importunate and indiscreet than 
a flatterer and a dissembler. I allow, a man may enter- 
nyngle some point of fierecnesse and wilfuincsse, to keepe 
himsclfe so entire and open as I am, without considera- 
tion of others. And mee seemeth I become a little more 
free, where 1 should be lesse, and that by the opposition 
of respect I grow earnest. It may also be, that for want 
of Art I follow mine owne nature. Presenting to the 
greater sort the very same licence of speech and boldnes 
of countenance, that I bring from my house : 1 perceive 
how much It inclincth towards indiscretion and incivilitie. 
But although I be so fashioned, my spirit is not sufficientlv 
ycelding to avoid a sudden question, or to scape it by some 
winding, nor to dissemble a truth, nor have 1 memory able 
to continue it so famed, nor assurance sufficient to main- 
tame It: and 1 play the Braggard through fceblcnessc. 
And therefore I apply my selfe to ingenuilie, and ever to 
speake truth and what I think, both by complexion and bv 
intention; leaving the successe thereof unto fortune 

said, that the chiefest commoditie he reaped by 
Ihilosophy. was. that he spake freelv and sincerely to ail 
men: Memory is an instrument of great service, and 
without which, judgement wil hardlv discharge his dutv 
« herof I have great want. W'hat & man will propose unto 
me, he must doe it by pcccc-mcales : For. to answer to a 
discourse that hath many heads, licth not in mv power 
I cannot receive a charge, except I have my writing tnbic.s 
about me : and if I must remember a discourse of any con 
sequence, be it of any length. I am driven to this vile and 
miserable necessitic. to Icarne everv word 1 must speake 
by rote; otherwise I should never do it wcl or assuredly 
for feare my memory should in my greatest need faile 
me; which is very hard unto me. for I must have three 
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houres to learne three verses. Moreover in any long dis¬ 
course, the lihcrtic or authoritic to remoove the order, 
to change a word, uncessanlly altering the matter, makes 
it more dUTicult to be confirmed in the authors memory. 
And the more I distrust it, the more it iroublcih me. It 
serveth me better by chance, and I must carelesly sollicite 
her, for if I urge her, she is astonished; and if It once 
beginne to waver, the more 1 sound her, the more en¬ 
tangled and intricate she proveth. She wil wait upon me 
wlicn she list, not when 1 please. And what I fcclc in 
my mcmoric, I feele in many other parts of mine. I 
eschew commandement, duty, and compulsion. What I 
doe easily and naturally, if I resolve to doe it by expresse 
and prescribed appointment, I can then doe it no more. 
Hven in my body, those parts, that have some liberty, and 
more particular jurisdiction, doe sometimes refuse to obey 
me. if at any lime I appoint and enjoine them to doc me 
some necessaric services. This forced and tyrannicall pre- 


ordinance doth reject them, and they either for spight or 
feare shrinke and are quailed. Being once in a place, 
here it is reputed a barbarous discourtesie not to pledge 
those that drinkc to you, where although I were used with 
;j 1 libertie, in favor of certain Ladies that were in com¬ 
pany, according to the fashion of the country, i would 
lu’cds ('lay the g*Jod fellow. But it made us all nier\ , 
for the threats and preparation, that I should for(.c my 
'^elfe bevond my naturall custome, did in such sort stop, 
and stuflc my tiiroat, that I was not able to swallow one 
drop, and was barrVJ of drinking all the repast. I found 
my scife glutted and ful of drink by the overmuch swilling 
ti'.at my imagination had forc-conceived. This cficct is 
more apparanl in those, whose imagination Is more vehe¬ 
ment and strong : yet itds naturall: and there is no man. 
but shall sometimes have a feeling of it. An excellent 
\rcher being condenwu*d to death, was offered to have 
bis life saved, if he would but shew any notable trial) of 
his profession’, refused to make proofc of it : fearing Ics the 
contention of his will should make him to misse-dirccl his 
h ind, and that in lieu of s.iving his life, he might also 
the reputation he had gotten in shooting in .1 bow. 
man whose thoughts are biisie about other m.atters, shaU 
very necre within an inch keepe and alwaies hit one self 
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same number and measure of paces, in a place where he 
walketh; but if heedily he endevour to measure and count 
them, he shall finde that what he did by nature and cliance, 
he cannot doe it so exactly by desseign. My Library 
(which for a countrey Library, may passe for a very faire 
one) is seated in a corner of my house : if any thing come 
into my minde, that either I must goe sccke or write in 
it, for feare I should forget it in crossing of my Court, I 
must desire some other body to remember the same for me. 
If speaking, I embolden my selfc never so little to digresse 
from my Discourse, 1 doe ever lose it; which makes me 
to keepe my selfe in my speech, forced, ncerc and close. 
Those that serve me, I must ever call them, either by their 
office or counlrey: for 1 fmde it very hard to remember 
names. Weil may I say, it hath three syllables, that it’s 
sound is harsh, or that it beginneth or endeth with such 
a letter. And should 1 live long, 1 doubt not but I might 
forget mine own name, as some others have done hereto¬ 
fore. ^^es 5 ala Corvinus lived two yeeres without any 
memory at all. which is also reported of George Trape^ 
eor\c\us. And for mine owne interest, I doc often ruminate 
what manner of life theirs was, and whether wanting that 
part, I shall have sufficient to maintaine my selfe in any 
good sort : which looking neere unto, I feare that this 
defect, if it be perfect, shall lose all the functions of my 
soule. 

i'lenus timarum sum. hdc atqu« illdc perfluo. 

Ter. Eun. art. i. sc. i. 

I am 50 full of holes. I cannot hold, 

I runne out ev'ry way. when tales are told. 

It hath often befallen me. to forget the word, which but 
three houres before 1 ‘had either given or received of 
another, and to forget where 1 had laid my purse; let 
Cicero say what he list. i helpe my selfe to loose, wh-it 1 
particularly locke up. ^^emoria certe twn wodo Philo^o- 
phiam, sed ownt.c vitce ustim, otntnisque artes una waxime 
cofitinet. Assuredly niemorie aloue, of all other things, 
compriseth not onely Philosophy, hut the use of our whole 
life, and all the sciences. Memorie is the receptacle and 
case of knowledge. Mine being so weake. I have no great 
r.ause to complaine if I know but little. I know the names 
of Arts in Generali, and what they treate of, but nothing 

II—.N 4»l ^ 
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further. I turnc and tossc over bookes, but do not studie 
them; what of them rcmaines in me, is a thing which I no 
longer acknowledge to be any bodies else. Onely by that 
hath my judgement prohted : and the discourses and 
imaginations, wherewith it is instructed and trained up. 
The authours, the place, the words, and other circum¬ 
stances, ! sodainly forget: and am so excellent in for¬ 
getting, that as much as any thing else I forget mine ownc 
writings and cotnpositions. Yea, mine owne sayings are 
every hand-wlille alleadged against my sclfc, when God 
wot 1 perceive it not. He that would know of me, whence 
or from whom the verses or examples, which here I have 
hudled up are taken, should greatly put me to my shifts, 
and I could hardly tell it him. \’et have I not begged 
them, but at fatuous and very wel knowen gates, which 
though they were rich in themselves, did never please me, 
unlesse they also came from rich and honourable hands, 
and that authority concurre with reason. It is no great 
marvcll, if my booke follow the fortune of other bookes; 
and my memory forgo or forget as wel what I write, as 
what I reade : and what I give, as well as what I receive. 
Besides the defect of memory, I have others, which much 
further my Ignorance. My wit is dull and slow, the least 
cloud diitnneth it, so that (for exaniple sake) 1 never pro- 
pos( d riddle unto it fwere it never so easic) that it was 
able to expound. There no subtilltie so vaine, but con¬ 
founds me. In games, wherein wit may bcarc a part, as 
of chessc, of cards, of tables and others, I could never 
conceive but the common and plainest draughts. My 
apprehcr\sloi» is very sluggish and gloomy; but what it 
once holdeth, tlje same it keepeth fast : and for the time it 
kccpcs it, the same it emhr.ueth generally, strictly and 
doepely. My sight is quickc, sound, perfect and farre- 
seeing. but easily wearied, if much charged or emploied. 
By 'vhich occasion I can liave no great conimerce with 
hooks hut by others service which reade unto me. PUnie 
the vongercan instruct those that have tri’d it, how much 
this fore-slowing importeth those that give themselves to 
this fK'Cupation. 1 here is no spirit so wretched or so 
brutish, wherein some particular facultic is not scene to 
shine; and none so low buried, but at one hole or other it 
will sally out sometimes. And how it comrneth to passe. 
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that a mindc blinde and slumbering in alt other things, is 
in some particlar effects, lively, cleare and excellent, a 
man must inquire of cunning masters. But those are the 
faire spirits, which are universal!, open, and rcadie to 
all, jf not instructed, at least to be instructed. Which I 
alleage to accuse mine: bor, be it cither through weake- 
nessc, or retchlessenesse (and to be carelcsse of that which 
Iieih at our feet, which wee have in our hands, which 
nccrcst concerneth the use of life, is a thing farre from 
my Dogma or Doctrine) there is none so simple or so 
Ignorant as mine, in divers such common matters, and of 
which without imputation or shame a man should never 
be Ignorant; whereof 1 must needs tell some examples. 

I was borne and brought up in the Countrie, and amidst 
husbandry : I have since my predccessours quit me the 
place and possession of the goods I enjoy, both businesse 
arid husbandry in hand. 1 cannot yet cast account either 
with penne or Counters. There are divers of our Krench 
Comes, I know not : nor can I distinguish of one graine 
from another, be it in the field or in the barne, unlesse it 
be very apparant : nor do I scarcely know the difference 
betweene ihe Cabige or Lettice in my Garden. I under* 
stand not the names of the most usuall tooles about hus- 
bandric, nor of the meanest principles of tillage which 
most children know. I was never skilfull in Mcchanicall 
arts, nor m fraffike or knowledge of Merchandize, nor in 
the divcrsitie and nature of fruits, wines, or cates, nor 
can I make a Hawke, physick a Horse, or teach a Dogge. 
.And Since I must make ful shew of my shame or ignor¬ 
ance. It IS not yet a moneth since, that I was found to 
be Ignorant, wherto Leven served to make bread withal* 
or what it was to cunne Wine. The /Iffieutans were 
anciently wont to thinke him very apt for the Mathe- 
malikcs, that could cunningly order or make up a fnirirot 
of brushe wood. Verily a man might draw a much con- 
irane conclusion from me: For let me have all that may 
belong to a Kitchin. yet shall I be ready to starve for 
hunger. By these partes of my confession, one may 
imagine divers others, to my cost and detriment But 
howsoever 1 make my selfe knowne, alwaies provided it 
be as am indeed. I have my purpose. And ! excuse not 
my selfe, that ! dare set downe in writing, so base and 
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frivolous matters as these. The basenesse of the subject 
forceth me thereunto. Let who so list accuse my project, 
but not my progresse. So it is that without being warned 
of others, I see very well how little this weighelh or is 
worth, and I perceive the fondnessc of my purpose. It is 
sufficient that my Judgement is not dismayed or distracted, 
whereof these be the Essaies. 

Sasutus its usque licet, sis dettique nasus 
{)uiiutum noluetit feff rogatus Allas: 

Kt possis ipsum tu deridere l.aftnum, 
jVon potes, in riu^df dicere plura meas, 

Ip^f rgo qudm dixi: quid dt-ntem dente juvobit 
iCoiiere? carne opus est, si satur esse velis 
A'? perdas operant, 4]ui se mirantur, in i/toj 
Vitus habe, nos here novinius esse nihil. 

Mart. xiii. Epig. ii. 1 . 

S^lppos<^ you were long nos’d, suppose such nose you weare 
As Atlas, if you should intreat him, would not henre, 

That you in flouting old Latinus ran be line. 

Yet can you say no more against these toyes of mine. 

Then I havn said ; what boote, tooth with a tooth to whet? 

^'ou must have fleshe, if you to glut your selfe be set. 

Loose not vour paines ; ’gainst them who on themsi-Ives are doting 
Keep you vour sting : we know these things of ours are nothing. 

I am not bound to utter no follies, so 1 be not deceived 
to know them : And wittingly to erre, is so ordinarie in 
me, that I erre not much otherwise; and scldome erre 
casually. It is a small matter to yeeld the fond actions 
unto the rashnesse of my humors, since 1 cannot warrant 
mv selfe ordinarily to yeeld them the vicious. Being at 
liiirleduc, I s.aw, for the commendation of Rcfiaie the King 
of Sicilies memory a picture which with hi.s ownc hands 
he had made of himsclfe, presented unto our King Fnirscis 
the second : why is it not as lawfiill for every man else 
to pourtray himself with his pen, as it was for him to doe 
it with a pcnsell? I will not then forget this blemish, 
unfit to he scene of all. That is irresolution : a most in¬ 
commodious riefect in the negotiation of worldly affaires : 

I cannot resolve in matters admitting doubtfulnessc : 

Se St. ne nd, nel cuor mt juona tnitrro. 

Pktk. p.T. i. son. cxxTviii. 8. 

Nor yea. nor nay. sounds rlrnrcly in my heart. 

1 can maintaine an opinion, hut not make choise of it : 
For in humane things, what side soever a man Iranclh on, 
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many apparances present themselves unto us, which confirm 
us in tliem : and Chrysippus the Philosopher was wont to 
say; that he would learn nothings else of his maisters Zeno 
and Cleanthes, but their doctrines simply : For, proofes 
and reasons he would finde enough of himselfe. I^‘t me 
turne to what side I will, I ever finde sufficient matter, and 
likly-hood to kccpe my sclfe unto it. 'Phus keepe I doubt 
and liberty to my sclfe, to chuse, untill occasion urge me, 
and then (to confesse the truth) as the common saying is, 

I cast my feather to the wind, and yeeld to fortunes mcrcie. 
A verie light inclination, and a slender circumstance caries 
me away. 

Dum in dubio est animus paulo momenta Hue atque illuc imprUitur. 

Ter. And. act. i. sc. 3 . 

While mind is in suspence, with small a doe. 

*'ris hither, thither, driven fro and to. 

The uncertainty of my judgement, is in many occur¬ 
rences so equally ballanced, as I would willingly com¬ 
promise it to the deciding of chance and of the dice. And 
I note with great consideration of our humane imbecillitie, 
the examples, wliich the history of God it selfe hath left us 
of this use, to remit the determination of elections in 
doublfull matters, unto fortune and hazard : Sors ceddit 
super Matthiarn (Act. i. 26 ). The lot fell upon Mathias. 
}!umane reason is a two-edged dangerous sword; Even in 
Socrates his hand, her most inward and familiar friend, 
markc what a many-ended staffe it is. So am I only fit to 
follow, and am easily carried away by the throng. I doe 
not greatly trust mine owne strength, to undertake to com¬ 
mand, or to lead. I rejoyce to see my steps traced by 
others. If I must runne the hazard of an uncertaine choisc, 

I would rather have it be under such a one, who is more 
assured of his opinions, and more wedded to them, then I 
am of mine; the foundation and platforme of which, I find 
to be very slippery; yet am I not very easie to change, 
forsomuch as I perceive a like wcaknesse in contrary 
opinions. Jpsa consuetudo assentiendi periculosa esse 
videtur, et luhrica (Cic. Acad. Qu. iv.) : The very custome 
of assenting seemeih hazerdous and slippery: Namely in 
politike affaires, wherein is a large field open to all motions, 
ritid to contestation. * 
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Justa f>ari f^rrmilur veluti cum pondere libta, 

Frona rue /tde plus parfc udet, nee lurgit o'fc il/a. 

I'lBL'LL. iv. hero. v. 41. 

As when an even skale with equall weight is peiied. 

Nor falles it downe this way, or is it that way raised. 

As for example, Machiavels discourses, were very solid 
for the subject; yet hath it been very easie to impugnc 
them, and those that have done, have left no lesse facililie 
to impugne theirs. A man might ever find answercs enough 
to such an argument, both rejoynders, double, treble, quad¬ 
ruple, with this infinite contexture of debates, that our 
peitie-foggers have wrye-drawnc, and wrested as much as 
ever they could in favour of their pleas and processes : 

Ccedimur, et totidem plagis eonsumtmuf h'^strm. 

tiOK. it. Episl. ii. 97. 

Wee by our foes are be.'ttcn, if not slaine, 

Wee with as many strokes waste them jgaine. 

Reasons having no other good ground then experience, 
and the diversity of humane events, presenting us with 
infinite examples for all manner of formes. A wise man of 
our times, saith, that where our Alinanakes say warmc, 
should a man say cold, and in lieu of drie, moyst; And ever 
set downe the contraric of what tliey foretell; were he to 
lay a wager of one or others succcsse, he would not care 
what side he tookc, except in such things as admit no 
unccrlaintic; as to promise extreame heat at Christmas, 
and exceeding cold at Midsomer. The like I thinke of these 
politike discourses. W'hat part soever you are put unto, 
you have as good a game as your fellow : Provided you 
affront not the apparant and plaine principles. And there¬ 
fore (according to my humor) in publikc affaires, there is 
no course so bad (so age and constancle be joyned unto it) 
that is not better then change and alteration. Our tuanrjers 
are exceedingly corruf>tcd, and U'ith a ntarveilomt incHna- 
tiart bend tou'ard worse and worse; Of our lawes and cus- 
tomes many arc barbarous, and divers monstrous; notwith¬ 
standing, by reason of the difficultic to reduce us to better 
estate, and of the danger of this subversion, if I could five a 
pegge into our wheeic, and stay it where it now is, I would 
willingly doe it. 

nun/fuam adto frrdti pudfndis 

Uiimuf exempliJ, ut non f»tfora suf^^rsint. 

JvvEH. Sal viii. ifij 
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Examples of so filthy shamefull kinde 

We never use. but worse remaines behind. 

Instabilitic is the worst 1 find in our state, and that our 
lawes, no more then our garments, can take no setled 
forme, li t5 an easie matter to accuse a state of imper^ 
fection, since all mortall things are full of it. As easie 
is it to bcjjct in a people a contempt of his ancient observ¬ 
ances : No man ever undertooke it, but came to an end : 
But to establish a better state in place of that which is 
condemned and raced out, divers who have attempted it, 
have shrunk under the burthen. Touching my conduct, my 
vvisedome hath small share therin. 1 am very easily to be 
directed by the worlds publike order. Oh happy people, 
that doth what is commanded, better than they which com¬ 
mand, without vexing themselves about causes; which 
suffer themselves gently to be rowled on, according to the 
heavens rowling. Obedience is never pure and quiet in 
him, who lalketh, pleadeth and contendelh. In some, (to 
relurne to my selfc) the only matter, for which I make some 
accompt of my selfe, is that, wherein never man did thinke 
himselle defective. My commendation is vulgar, common 
and popular; l or, who ever thought he wanted wit? It 
were a proposition, which in it selfe would imply con¬ 
tradiction. It is an infirmity, that is never where it is seenc, 
it is very strong and fast-holding, but yet pierced and dissi¬ 
pated by the first beame of the patients sight, as doth the 
Sunnes raies scatter and disperce a gloomie mist. For a 
man to accuse himselfe, were to excuse himselfe of that 
subject ; and to condemne himselfe, an absolving of him- 
>c!fe. There was never so base a porter, nor so silly a 
Aoman, but thought he had sufficient wit for his provision. 
We easily know in others, the advantage of courage, of 
bodily strength, of experience, of disposition and of beautie, 
but we never yeeld the advantage of judgement to any 
lody : .^nd the reasons, which part from the simple naturall 
liscourse in others, wee thinks, that had we but looked that 
• :iy, wee had surely found them. The skill, the know¬ 
ledge. the stile and such like parts, which w’e see in strange 
.vorkes, we easily perceive whether they execede ours; but 
the mcerc productions of wit and understanding, every man 
deemeth it lyeth in him to meele with the very like, and 
<loth hardly perceive the weight and difTicultie of it, except 
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(and that very scarcely) in an extreame and incomparable 
distance. And he that should clcarcly see the height of a 
strangers judgement, wouid come and bring his unto it. 
1 hus, is it a kindc of exercising, whereof a man may hope 
but for meane commendation and small praise, and a 
nuinner of composition, of little or no [name] at all. And 
then, for whom do you write.*' The wiser sort, unto whom 
bclongeth bookish jurisdiction, know no other prise but of 
doctrine, and avow no other proceeding in our wits^ but 
that of erudition and art. If )ou itave mistaken one Scipio 
for an other, what of any worth have you left to speake-of? 
He that is ignorant of Aristotle (according to them) he is 
therewithal! ignorant of hi>nsclfe. Popular and shallow- 
iieaded iiiindcs, cannot perceive the grace or comclincsse, 
nor judge of a smooth and quaint discourse. Now these 
tv\o kindes possesse the world. 1 he third, unto whose 
share you fall, of regular wits, and that are strong of 
themselves, is so rare, that justly it hath neither name or 
ranke amongst us; he loseth halfe his time, that doth aspire 
or cndcvoiir to please it. It is conmionly said, that the 
justest portion, nature hath given us of the graces, is that 
of setjse and understanding : for there is no man, but is 
contented w ith the share she hath allotted him : Is it not 
reason/ He who should see beyond that, should see 
further then his sight. I perswadc my selfc to have good 
and sound opinions; but who is not so perswaded of his 
owne? One of the best trials I have of it. is the small 
esteemc I make of my selfe ; for, h.jd they not bccne well 
assured, they would easily have sullercd themselves to be 
deceived, by the affection I beare unto my selfe. singular, 
as he who brings it almost all \mto my selfc. and that spill 
but a little besides. All that, w hich others distribute thereof 
into an infinite number of friends and acquaintances, to 
fheir glorie and greatnesse. I referre to the repose of iny 
sfiirit and to my selfe. What else-wlicrc escapes of it, is 
not properly by the appointment of my discourse : 

— mthi ttfnipf volere ft x’ti'cre doftus. 

Well Irorn’d in wluU «ontrrncih 

To livr, rmd how in ho.nllh to bf. 

Af for toy opinions, / pnde them infinilely bold and cen- 
5Nin/ to condomtte mine insufftcienrie. And to say truth, it 
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is a subject, whereabout 1 exercise my judgement, as much 
as about any other. The loorld lookes ever for~right, J 
turtle my sight inward, there / fix it, there 1 ammuse it. 
Kvery man lookes before himselfe, I lookc within my selfe : 
I have no busines but with my selfe. I uncessantly con¬ 
sider, controle and taste my selfe : other men goe ever 
else-where, if they thinke well on it r they go ever foreward. 


—nemo in sese tentat deseendere .—p£KS. Sat. jv. 23 

No man attempteth this Essay, 

Into himselfe to finde the way. 

as for me I roule me into my selfe. This capacitie of sifting 
out the truth, what, and howsoever it be in me, and this 
free humour I have, not very easily to subject my bcliefe I 
owe especially unto my selfe, for the most constant, and 
generall imaginations I have are those, wliich (as one would 
say) were borne with me: Ihey are natural unto me, and 
wholy mine. 1 produced them raw and simple, of a hardv 
and strong production, but somewhat troubled and 
unpcrfect: which 1 have since established and fortified by 
the authorilie of others, and by the sound examples of 
ancients, with whom 1 have found my selfe conformable 
in judgment : Those have assured me of my hold-fast of 
them, and have given me both the enjoying and possession 
thereof more absolute and more cleare. The commenda¬ 
tion which every man seekes after, for a vivacitie and 
promptitude of wit, I chalenge the same by the order of a 
notable and farre-sounding action, or of some particular 
sufhcicncie; 1 pretend it by the order, correspondencie, and 
tranquillitie of opinions and customes. Ommuo si quid- 
guam est decorum, mini est profecto magis quilm cequa- 
hihtas universe vita, turn singularum actionum: quam 
conseryare non possis, si aliorum naturam imiUms, omittus 
tuam (Cic. Off. i,). Clearely if any thing bee decent for a 
man, nothing 15 more than an even carriage and equabilitv 
of hts whole life, and every action therein: which you can¬ 
not uphold, if following the nature of others, vou let passe 
your owne. Behold here then how far forth I finde mv selfe 
guilty of that first part, I said to be in the vice of pro- 
sumption. Concerning the second, which consisteth in not 
esteeming sufliciently of others, I wot not whether I cm 
^ well excuse my selfe; for. whatsoever it cost mcc 1 
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inlend to speake what is of it. It may be, the continuall 
commerce 1 have with ancient humours, and the Idea of 
tho:,e rich mindes of former ages doth bring me out of 
liking and distaste both of others and of my selfe, or that 
in truth we live in an age, which produceth things but 
meane and indifTertnt. So it is, that I know nothing worthy 
any great admiration. Also I know not many men so famili¬ 
arly as I should, to be able to judge of them ; and those 
with whom the quality of my condition doth ordinarily 
riiake me conversant, are for the most part, such as have 
little care for the manuring of the soule, and to whom 
nothing is proposed for chiefe fclicitie, but honour; and for 
absolute perfection, but valour. Whatsoever I see or 
beauteous or worthy in any other man, 1 willingly commend 
and regard ; yea and I often endeare my scife with what I 
thinke of it, and allow' my self to lie so farre forth : For, I 
cannot invent a false subject. I willingly w-itnesse with my 
friends wiiat I lind praise-worthy in them. And of an inch 
0/ valour, 1 willingly make an inch and a halfe; but to lend 
lluni qualities they have not, I cannot; and openly to 
defend their imperfections, I may not: yea, bee they mine 
enemies, I shall sincerely give them their due, in witness¬ 
ing their worth or honour. My affection may change; my 
judgement never. And 1 confound not my quarell with 
allicr circumstances, that are impertinent and belong not 
unto it. And I am so jealous of the liberty of my judge¬ 
ment, that for what passion soever, J can hardly quit it. I 
wrong my selfe more in lying, than him of whom I lie. 

1 liis commendable and generous custome of the Persian 
nation, is much noted: J hey speahe very honourdhly and 
justly of their rriortull enemies, and ivilh those with whom 
they '.i'-'re at deadly fude and warre, so farre forth as the 
merit of their 7 >eriue deserved. I know divers men who 
have sundry noble and worthy parts; some wit, some 
courage, some dcxtcrilie, some conscience, some a readi- 
nr'^^e in speech, sonic one Science, and some another; but 
of a great man in gencrall. and that hath so many excellent 
[»arts together, or but one, in such a degree of excelloncic, 
as hee may thereby be admired, or but compared to those of 
former ages whom we honour, my fortune hath not per- 
iniltcfl me to see one. And the greatest I ever knew living 
(1 rncanc of naturall p.irls of the minde, and the best borne) 
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Tnoi Stephanus de la hoiiie: Verily it was a compleat minde. 
and who set a good face, and shewed a faire countenance 
upon all matters : A minde after liie old slampe, and which, 
had fortune therewith beene pleased, would no doubt have 
brought forth wondrous effects; having by skil and study 
added very much to his rich naturall gifts. But I know not 
how it comes to passe, and surely it doth so, there is as 
much vanitie and weakenessc of understanding found In 
those, that professe to have most sufticiencie, that will 
cntermeddic with learned vacations, and with the charges 
that depend of books, than in any sort of people; whether it 
be because there is more required, and expected at their 
hands, and common faults cannot be excused in them, or 
that the selfe-opinton of knowledge emboldeneth them the 
more to produce and discover themselves over-forward, 
whereby they lose and betray themselves. As an Artificer 
docth more manifest his sottishnesse in a rich piece of 
worke, which he hath in hand, if foolishly and against the 
rules of his trade he seeke to apply it and entern>eddle, than 
in a vile and base one; and men are more ofTended at a fault 
or oversight in a statue of gold, than in one of clay. These 
doe as much, when they set foorth things, which in them¬ 
selves and in their place, would be good; for, they employ 
them without discretion, honouring their memory at the 
cost and charge of their understanding : and doing honour 
to riccro, to Galen, to Ulpian, and to Saint Jerome, to 
make themselves ridiculous. I willingly returne to this dis¬ 
course of the fondnesse of our institution : whose aime hath 
he< ne to make us not good and wittic, but wise and learned ; 
She hath attained her propose. It hath not taught u*;. to 
follow vertue and embrace wlsdome ; but made an impres¬ 
sion in us of its Etymologic and derivation. U'e con 
decline vertue, yet can -.re not love it. If wee know not 
what wisdome is by effect and experience, we know it by 
prattling and by rote. We arc not satisfied to know the 
race, the alliances, and the pedegrees of our neighbours, 
but we wil have them to be our friends, and contract both 
* onversation and intelligence with them : It hath taught us 
the definitions, the divisions, and distinctions of vertue, as 
of the surnames and branches of a gencalogie, without 
'•.aving other care to contract practise of familiaritie or 
-rivate acquaintance bctwcenc us and it. She hath 
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appointed us for our learning, not bookes that have sounder 
and truer opinions, but volumes that speake the best Greekc 
or Intine: and amongst her choise words, hath made the 
vainest humours of anliquitic to glide into our conceits. A 
good institution changetli judgement and manners^ as it 
hapned to Polemon. I his dissolute yong Grarcian, going 
on day by chance to hear a Lecture of Xenocrates, where 
he not onely marked the eloquence and sufhciencie of the 
Reader, and brought not iiome the knowledge of some 
notable thing, but a more apparant and solide fruit, which 
was (he sodairie change and amendment of his former life. 
Who ever heard such an effect of our discipline? 

—faciasnt quod otim 
Mutiitus Polemoti^ ponns instf^nta morbi, 

Fascmlus, cubital, fotuha, pvtus ut tile 

ex collo furtim carpjisse coronas, 

Postquam est ttnpransi correptus voce magistri? 

Hor. 5cr. it. Sor. iii. 253. 

Can you doe as did Polemon reformed, 

Cu>t*ofI your sitknes vignes, which you deformed. 

^■ou^ boKters, tttulTler!,. swadtes.^ As he drink-lin’de. 

His drunken garland covertly declinde, 

Hy speech of fasring reader disciplinde? 

The least disdainefuil condition of men, me thinkes, is 
that, uhich through simplicitie holds the last ranke, and 
ofTcrclh us more regular commerce. The customes and dis¬ 
courses of Counlrie-clownish-men, I finde them commonly 
to be more conformable and belter disposed, according to 
the true prescription of Philosophic, then are those of our 
riiilosophcrs. Plus sapit vulgus, quia tantUm, quantum 
('pus esl, iiipit. The rulgar is the U'iser, because it is hut 
as 7cjw» as tt must ncedes. The worthiest jiien, I have 
judged b> cxlernall app.ir.inces (for, to judge them after my 
t.ishion, they should be sifted nearer) concerning war, and 
•;.:litary sufliciencic, have been, the Huke of frutit’, that died 
before Orleans, and the whilom Ntarshal .S'frotrci. For men 
extraordinarily sulheient, and ciulowcd with no vulgar 
\crlue, Oliver, and PJlospitall, both great Chancelors of 
/ ruTice. Poesie liath likewise in mine opinion, had liir 
vogue and credit in our age. We have store of cunning and 
able men in that profession, Aurate, Beza, Buchamin, 
L'lU^^pitall, Montdore, and Turttebus. As for Frcnch-mcn, 

I thinke they have altaincil the highest degree of perfection 
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that can or ever shall be, and in those parts wherein 
Rotisart, and excellent Bellay have written, I thinke they 
arc not farre short of the ancient perfection. Adrianus 
Turnebus knew more and better, what he knew, than any 
man in his age or of many ages past. The lives of the late 
Duke of Alva, and of our Constable Momnwrancie have 
bcene very noble, and have had sundrie rare resemblances 
of fortune. But the worthily-faire and glorious death of the 
last, in the full sight of Paris, and of his King, for their 
service, against his nearest friends and alliance, in the front 
of an armie, victorious through his conduct of it, and with 
an hand’Stroke, in that old age of his, deservetl) in mine 
opinion, to be placed and registred amongst the most 
renoumed and famous accidents of my times. As also the 
constant goodnes, the mildncs in behaviour, and conscion- 
able facility of Monsieur la Noiie, in such an injustice of 
armed factions (a very schoole of treason, of inhumanitie 
and brigandage) wherein he was ever brought up, a worthie 
and famous man of warre, and most experienced in his 
profession. I have greatly pleased my selfe in publishing in 
sundrie places, the good hope I have of Marie Gournay le 
jars_n\y daughter in alliance, and truely of me beloved with 
more then a fatherly love, and as one of the best parts of 
my being, enfeofed in my home and solitarincs. There is 
nothing in the world I esteeme more then hir. If childe- 
hoode may presage any future successe, hir mindc shall one 
day be capable of many notable things, and amongst other 
of the perfection of this thrice-sacred amitie, whereunto we 
read not, hir sexe could yet attalne ; the sinceritic and soli- 
ditie of her demeanors are therein aircadie sufficient; hir 
l.inde affection towards me is more then superabounding 
and such in deede as nothing more can be wished unto it, so 
that the apprehension, which she hath of my aproching end, 
by reason of the fifty five ycares, wherein her hap hath 
beene to know me, would somewhat lesse cruelly trouble 
hir. The judgement she made of my first Essayes, being a 
woman, of this age, so yong, alone where shoe dwelleth, 
and the exceeding vehemoncie wherewith she loved me, 
and long time, by the oncly esteeme, which before ever she 
saw me, she had by them conceived of me, she desired me ; 
is an accident most worthy consideration. Other vcrlucs 
have had little or no currantnesse at all in this age : But 
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valour is become popular by reason of our civil! warresi, and 
in this part, there are minds found amongst us very con¬ 
stant, even to perfection, and in great number, so that the 
choise is impossible to be made. Loe heere what hitherto 
I have knowcn of any extraordinary, and not common 
greatnesse. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OP GIVING THE LIE 

Yea but, will some tell me, this dcsseigne in a man to 
make himsclfc a subject to write of. might be excused in 
rare and famous men, and who by their reputation, had 
bred some desire in others of their acquaintance. It is true, 
r confesse it, and I know, that a handicraftsman will 
scarcely looke off his worke, to gaze upon an ordinary 
man : U hereas to se a notable great person come into a 
townc, he will leave both worke and shop. It ill beseemeth 
any man to make himsclfc knowen, oncly he excepted, that 
Itatli soniewiiat in him worthy imitation, and whose life and 
opinions may stand as a patlernc to all. Cctsar and A>no- 
phon have had wherewithal! to ground and establish their 
narration in the greatnesse of their deedes, as on a just 
and solid ground-worke. So arc the Jornall bookes of 
Alexander \hc great, the Commentaries which 
Cato Bruhts, Sylla and divers others had left of their 
gests. greatly to he desired. Such mens Images are both 
t)eIovcd and studied, be they cither in Prnsse or Stone. 
n.l> .admonition is most true, but it conccrncth me very 

little. 

Son rrcilo cuiquam: ni$i amicis. tdqttr flatus. 

Son Mfcivii cornmvt quihuslihd. In ••t.-iito qui 
Seritta foro ffcitant sunt tymlti. qutquf lorantrs. 

' HOR. Srr. i. .Sal, iv TJ- 

My writings 1 r<'ade not, but to my friends, to any. 

Nor rnch-whorr. nor to all. nor but desir'd : yet many 
In Markel-pl.'ice read theirs. 

In iit Il3rbcr«i-ih.nire5. 

I erect not here a statue to be set up in the Market-place 
of a towne. or In a Church, or in any other puhhke place : 

Son equtd^m hoe itu.i.o bullatit ut mihi 
Pagtna turgeseat :^VtKS Sat. v t9. 
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I studie not. my written leaves should {«row 
Big-swoine with bubled toyes, which vaine breath’s blow. 
Secreti loquimur. —31. 

Wc speake alone, 

Or one to one. 

It is for the corner of a Library, or to ammuse a neigh¬ 
bour, a kinsman, or a friend of mine withall, who by this 
image may happily take pleasure to renew acquaintance, 
and to reconverse with me. Others have beene emboldened 
to speake of themselves, because they have found worthy 
and rich subject in themselves. I, contrariwise, because I 
have found mine so barren, and so shallow, that it cannot 
admit suspition of ostentation. I willingly judge of other 
mens actions; of mine by reason of their nulilty, I give 
small cause to judge. I finde not so much good in my selfe, 
but I may speake of it without blushing. Oh what content¬ 
ment were it unto me, to hcare some body that would relate 
the custome, the visage, the countenance, the most usual! 
words, and the fortunes of my ancestors. Oh how atten¬ 
tively would I listen unto it. X'erily it were an argument of 
a bad nature, to sceme to despise the very pictures of our 
friends and predecessors, the fashion of their garments and 
arrnes. 1 keepe the writing, the manuall scale, and a 
peculiar sword : And I reserve still in my cabinet ccrtainc 
long switches or wands, which my father was wont to carry 
In his hand. Paterna vestis et annulus, tanto chariot est 
posferis, quanto erpa parenies major affectus : The fathers 
garment and his ring is so much more esteemed of his 
successors^ as their affection is greater towards their 
^rogcniror5. Notwithstanding if my postcritie be of 
another minde, I shall have wherewith to be avenged ; for 
they cannot make so little accompt of rne, as then I shal doe 
of them. All the commerce I have In this with the world, is 
that I borrow the instruments of their writing, as more 
speedy, and more easie : in requitall whereof I may per- 
adventure hinder the melting of some piece of butter in the 
market, or a Grocer from selling an ounce of pepper. 

Se ioqa cordyllis, ne pcnula dcsit olivis. 

Mart. xiii. Epig. 1. 1. 

Fish-fry should a fit gown* w.-rnt, 
cloakes should be for Olives scant. 

Kt laxai icombris srrpe dabo funiens. 

Catul Epi^. Elrg xxvil. 8. 
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To long'tail'd Mackrels often I, 

Will sidC'Wide (paper) cotes apply. 


And if it happen no man read me, have I lost my time, to 
have entertained iny sclfe so many idle houres, about so 
pleasing and profitable thoughts? In framing this pour- 
traite by my sclfe, I have so often beene fainc to frizic and 
trimrnc me, that so I might the better extract my selfc, 
that the patterne is thereby confirmed, and in some sort 
formed. Drawing my seife for others, 1 have drawnc my 
sclfe with purer and better colours, then were my first. I 
have no more made my bookc, then my booke hath made 
me. A booke consubstantiall to his Author: Of a peculiar 
and fit occupation. A member of my life. Not of an 
occupation and end, strange and forraine, as all otlicr 
bookes. Have I mis-spent my time, to have taken an 
account of my seife so continually and so curiously? For 
those who oncly run themselves over by fantasie, and by 
speech for some houres, examine not themselves so primely 
and exactly, nor enter they into themselves, as he dotli, 
who makes his study his workc, and occupation of it : W ho 
with all his might, and with all his credit engageth hlmsclfe 
to a register of continuance. The most delicious pleasures, 
though inwardly digested, shun to leave any trace of them- 
scKcs; and avoide tlic sight, not onely of the people, but of 
any other. How often liath this busines [diverted] me from 
tedious and yrksome cogitations? (And al frivolous ones 
must be deemed tedious and yrksome.) Nature hath 
endowed us with a large faculty to enlertaine our seises 
apart, and often calleth us unto it : To teach us, that ;>arfly 
'a«cc O-.VC our selves unto ioendy. hut in the better part unto 
our selves. I'o the end I may in some order and project 
marshal] mv fantasie, even to dote, and keepe it from 
loosing, and straggling in the aire, there is nothing so 
gi.od. as to give it a body, and register so rnany idle 
imaginations as present themselves unto it. I listen to my 
hutnors. and harken to my comelts. l>ccnuse I must enroiilc 
thrm. How often, being grieved at some action, which 
civility and re.ison forbad me to wnh>t.md openly, have I 
div..orged mv si lf« upon them here, not without an intent 
of pubtike instruction? And yet these Poclicall rods, 

/on iiesxus I'ccil. ton .rwr le groin, 

Zon sur le doi du Sagom, 
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are also better imprinted upon paper, than upon the quick 
flesli ; \\ hat if 1 lend mine ears, somewhat more attentively 
unto bookes, silh 1 but watch if I can filch somthing from 
them, wherewith to enammell and uphold miner* 1 never 
studie to make a booke; V’et have 1 somewhat studied, 
because I had already made it (if to nibble or pinch, by the 
head or feet, now one Author, and then another be in any 
sort to study) but nothintj at all to forme my opinions : Yea 
being long since formed, to assist, to second and to serve 
them. lUit whom shall we believ speahing of himselfe, in 
this corrupted age? since there arc few or none, whom we 
may belecve speaking of others, where there is lesse 
interest to lie. The first part of cuslomes corruption, is, the 
banishment of truth : I-’or as Pindarus said, to be 5inr<.'rt*fy 
true, is the begintting of a great vertue ; and the first article 
Plato requireth in the Governor of his Common-wealth. 
Nowad.iics, that is not the truth which is true, but that 
which is perswaded to others. As we cal money not oncly 
that which is true and good, but also the false ; so it he 
currant. Our Nation is long since taxed with this vice. I'or 
''ufx'ianuj Massiliensis who lived in the time of Valentinian 
ihe Kmperour, saith, that amongst Krench-mcn, to lie 
and forsweare is no vice but a manner of speach. He that 
would endeare this Testimonie, might say, it is now rather 
deemed a vertue among them. Men frame and fashion 
themselves unto it, as to an exercise of honour; for, dis¬ 
simulation is one of the notablcst qualities of this age. 
Thus have I often considred, whence this cuslome might 
arise, which we observe so religiously, that we arc more 
sh.arpcly offended with the reproach of this vice, so 
ordinary in us, than with any other; and that it is the 
extremest injury, may be done us in words, to upbraid and 
rrproch us with a lie. fherein 1 find, that it is naturall, 
for a man to defend himselfe most from such defects as we 
are most tainted with. It seemeth that if we but shew a 
motion of revenge, or arc but moved at the accusation, \vc 
in some sort discharge our selves of the blame or imputa¬ 
tion : if we have it in effect, at least we condemne it in 
apparence. May it not also l>e. that this reproch scemes t<» 
enfold cowardi'-e and faintnesse of hart? Is there any more 
• •'anifest, than for a man to eatc and deny his owne \\'ord? 
hat? To deny his Word wittingly? To lie is a horrible- 
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filthy vice; and which an ancient writer setteth forth very 
shamefully, when he saith, that whosoever heth, 
that he contcmneth God and therewithall feareth men. It 
is impossible more richly to represent the horrour, the vilc- 
nesse and the disorder of it : Kor, can he imagine so 

vile, and base, as to be a coward towards men, and a 
boaster towards God? Our intelligence being oncly con¬ 
ducted by the way of the Word : Who so falsifieth the 
same, betraieth publik society. It is the onely instrument, 
by mcanes wherof our wils and thoughts are communi¬ 
cated : it is the interpretour of our soules : If that faile us 
we hold our selves no more, we entcr-know one another no 
longer. If it deceive us, it breaketh al our commerce, and 
dissolvcih al bonds of our policie. Certaine Nations of the 
new Indiaes (whose names we need not declare, because 
they are no more; for the desolation of this conquest hath 
extended it selfe to the absolute abolishing of names and 
ancient knowledge of Places, with a marvellous and never 
the like heard example) offered humane bloud unto their 
(jods, but no other than that which was drawne from their 
tongues and cares, for an expiation of the sinne of lying as 
well heard as pronounced. I'hat good-fellow-Grtecian said, 
chiUlren were dandled with toies, but men with words. 
Concerning the sundry fashions of our giving the lie, and 
the lawes of our honour in that and the changes they have 
received, I will refer to another time to speake uhal I 
thinke and know of it, and if I can, I will in the meanc time 
learnc, at what time this custome took his beginning, so 
exactly to weigh and precizely to measure words, and tic 
our honour to them : for it is easie to judge, that it was not 
.inciently amongst the Romans and ('»r;ecians. And I have 
often thought it strange, to see them wrong and give one 
another the lie, and yet never enter into quarrell. The 
lawes of their duty, tooke some other course than ours. 
Cicsar is often called a ihiefc, and sometimes a drunkard to 
his fare. We see the liberty of their invectives, which they 
write one against another ; I meane the greatest Chief- 
tainrs and Generals in war, of one and other Nation, where 
words are onely retorted and revenged with words, and 
never wrested to further consequence. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

OF THE LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE 

It is ordinarily seene, how {^ood intentions being man¬ 
aged without moderation, thrust men into most vicious 
effects. In this controversic, by which France is at this 
instant molested with civill warres, the best and safest side, 
is no doubt, that which inaintaineth both the ancient 
religion and policy of the Country. Neverthclesse amongst 
the honest men that follow it (for my meaning is not to 
speake of those, who use them as a colour, either to exer¬ 
cise their particular revenges, or to supply their greedy 
avarice, or to follow the favour of Princes ; But of such as 
do it with a true zeale toward their religion, and an 
unfained holy affection, to inaintaine the peace and uphold 
the state of their country) of those I say, divers are seene, 
whome passion thrusts out of the bounds of reason, and 
often forceth them to take and follow unjust, violent and 
rash counsels. Certaine it is, that when first our religion 
beganne to gaine authoritic with the Lawes, it’s zcale 
armed many against all sorts of Pagane bookes, whereof 
the learned sort have a great losse. My opinion is, that this 
disorder hath done more hurt to learning, than all the 
Barbarian flames. Cornelius Tacitus is asullicient testimonie 
of it : for, howbeit the Emperor Tacitus his kinsman had by 
expresse appointment stored all the libraries in the \V orld 
with it, notwithstanding one onely entire copy could not 
escape the curious search of those, who sought to abolish 
It, by reason of five or six vaine clauses, contrary to our 
belecfe. They have also had this easily to afToord false 
commendations to all the Emperours, that made for u.s, and 
• iniversally to condemne al the actions of those, which 'were 
our adversaries, as may plainly be scene in Julian the 
ICmperor, surnamed the Apostata; who in truth was a 
noiable-rare-man, as he whose mind was lively endowed 
•viih the discourses of Philosophy, unto w'hich he professed 
to conforme all his actions; and truely there is no kind of 
virtiu*. whereof he hath not left most notable examples. In 
chastity (whereof the whole course of his life gUeih 
apparant testimony) a like example, unto that of Mextimler 
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and Scipio is read of him, which is, that of many wonderful! 
faire captive Ladies, brought before him, being even in the 
very prime of his age (for he was slain by the Parthiaiis 
about the age of one and thirty yeares) he would not sec 
one of them. Touching justice, himselfe would take the 
paines to hcare al parties ; And although for curiosity sake, 
he would enquire of such as came before him, what religion 
they were of, ncvcrthclcs the enmitie he bare to ours, did 
no whit weigh downe the ballancc. Himselfe made sundrie 
good Lawes, and revoked diverse subsidies and imposi¬ 
tions, his prcdcccssours before him had receavrd. We have 
two good Historians, as eye-wiir^esses of his actions. One 
of which {who is .^/arce/fmMs) in sundry places of his 
I listoric bitterly reprooveth this ordinance of his, by which he 
forbade schooles, and inlcdictcd al Christian Rhethoricians, 
and Grammarians to teach : Saying, he w ished this his 
action might be buried under silence. It is very likely, if 
he had done anything else more sharpe or severe against 
us. he would not have forgot it. as he that was well affected 
to our side. Hec was indeede very severe against us, yet 
not a cruell enemy. I'or, our people themselves report thi< 
Ilistoire of him. that walking one day about the Citty of 
('•ilcedo7t, ^^urls Bishop thereof, durst call him wicked and 
traitor to Christ, to whom he did no other thing, but 


inswercd thus : Goc wretched man, weepe and deplore thc 
losse of tliinc eyes; to whom tlie Bishop replied. 1 thank 
Jesus Christ, that he hath deprived me of my sight, that so 
I might not view thy impudent face, affecting therby (as 
they say) a kind of Philosophicall patience. So it is. this 
p.ar't cannot be referred to the cruelties, which he is said to 
have exercised against u'i. He was (saith Eutropixts mv 
otluT testimony) an enemy unto Christianity, but without 
shedding of hloud. But to returne to his justice, he can be 
accused of nothing hut of the rigors he used in the begin¬ 
ning of his f'mpire. against such as had followed the faction 
of rons/mdiiis his Predecessour. Concerning sobriety, he 
fever) lived a Souldiers kinde of life, and in time of peace, 
U.iuld feed no oJherwise, than one who prepared and 
enur((i himselfe to the austeritie of war. Such was his 
vi'-il m. ie, that he divided the night into three or foure 
o ffts the least of which he allott. d unto slecpe ; the rest 
he employed in visiting the st.nte of his army, and his 
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"uardcs, or in study; for, amongst other his rare qualities, 
he was most excellent in al sorts of learning. It is reported 
of Alexander the Great, that being laid downe to rest, fearing 
lest sleep should divert him from his thoughts and studies, 
he caused a bason to be set neere his bed side, and holding 
one of his hands out, with a brazen ball in it, that if sleepe 
should surprize him, loosing his fingers ends, the ball fall¬ 
ing into the bason, might with the noyse rouze him from 
out his sleep. This man had a mind so bent to what he 
undertook, and by reason of his singular abstinence so little 
troubled with vapours, that he might well have past this 
devise. Touching military sufficiencie, he was admirable 
in all parts belonging to a great Captaine. So was he 
almost al his life time in continual exercise of war, and the 
greater part with us in France against the Alemans and 
French. Wee have no great memory of any man, that 
either hath seene more dangers, nor that more often hath 
made triall of his person. His death hath some afTinitir 
with that of Epaminondas^ for being strucken with an 
arrow, and attempting to pull it out, he had surely done it, 
but that being sharpe-cutting, it hurt and weakened his 
hand. In that plight he earnestly requested to be carryed 
forth in the middest of his army, that so he might 
encourage his souldiers, who without him couragiously 
maintained the battel, until such time as dark night severed 
the Armies. He was beholding to Philosophic for a singular 
contempt, both of himselfe and of all humane things. He 
assuredly believed the eternitie of soulcs. In matters of 
religion, he was vicious every-where. He was surnamed 
Apostata, because he had forsaken ours; notwithstanding 
this Opinion seemes to mce more likely, that he never took 
it to heart, but that for the obedience which he bare to the 
law, he dissembled til he had gotten the Empire into his 
hands. He was so superstitious in his, that even such as 
lived in his time, and were of his owne religion, mocked 
him for it; and it was said, that if he had gained the 
V ictory of the Parthians, he would have consumed the race 
or breede of Oxen, to salisfic his sacrifices. He was also 
besotted with the Art of sooth-saying, and gave authoritie 
to all manner of prognostikes. Amongst other things hce 
spake at his death, he said, he was much beholding to the 
fiods. and greatly thanked them, that they had not suffered 
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him to be slain sodainty or by surprize, as having' long 
before warned him both of the place and houre of his end ; 
nor to die of a base and easie death, more beseeming idle 
and efTcminate Persons, nor of a lingring, languishing, and 
dolorous death; and that they had deemed him worthy to 
end his life so nobly in the cours of his victories and in the 
flower of his glory. There had before appeared a vision 
unto him, like unto that of A/arcu5 Brutus, which first 
threafned him in Gaule, and afterward even at the point of 
his death, presented it selfe to him in Persia. The speach 
he is made to speak when he felt himselfe hurt, Thou hast 
vanquished oh jVa 2 ar<pan; or as some wil have it. Content 
thy selfe oh I^Jazarcean, would scarce have beene forgotten, 
bad it beene believed of my testimonies, who being present 
in the army, have noted even the least motions, and words 
at his death, no more than certaine other wonders, whici' 
they annex unto it But to return to my theame, he had 
long before (as saith A/orceffinu5) hatched Paganisme in hi** 
hart, but forsomuch as he saw al those of his armic to bt 
(.'hristians, he durst not discover himselfe. In the end. 
'.’.hen he found himselfe to be sufficiently strong, and durst 
publish his minde, he caused the Temples of his Gods to 
be opened, and by all mcanes endevoured to advanci 
idolalric. And to altaine his purpose, having found in Co«- 
i/nn/ujopfe the people very loose, and at ods with the 
Prelates of the Christian Church, and caused them to 
appeare before him in his pallace, he instantly admonished 
them to appease all their clvill dissentions, and every one 
without hindcrance or feare apply themselves to follow and 
serve religion. Which he very carefully sollicitcd, hoping 
this licence might increase the factions, and controversies 
of the division, and hinder the people, from growing to 
any unity, and by consequence from fortifying themselves 
.igainsl him. by reason of their concord and in one mind- 
agreeing intelligence : having hy the cruelty of some Chris¬ 
tians found, that There is no beast in the world so much of 
man to be feared, 05 man, Loe here his very words, or very 
neare ; \\ herein this is worthy consideration, that the 
Emperor Julian, useth the same receipt of lil>ertic of con- 
sciem e, to enkindle the trouble of civil! disscnlion, which 
our Kings employ to extinguish. It may be said on one 
sitle, that, To give faction the bridle to entertaine their 
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opimoti, is to scatter contention and sow division^ and as it 
were to lend it a hand to augment and encrease the same : 
There becing no Barre or Obstacle of Lawes to bridle or 
hinder his course. But on the other side, it might also 
be urged, that to give factions the bridle to uphold their 
opinion, is by that facilitie and ease, the readie way to 
mollifie and release them; and to blunt the edge, which is 
sharpned by rarenesse, noveltie, and difficultie. And if for 
the honour of our Kings devotion, I believe better; it is, 
that since they could not doe as they would, they have 
fained to will what they could not. 


CHAPTER XX 

WE TASTE NOTHING PURELY 

The weaknes of our condition, causeth, that things in 
their naturall simplicitie and puritie cannot fall into our use. 
The elements we enjoy are altered : Metals likewise, yea 
rolde must be empaired with some other stuffe to make it 
t t for our service. Nor vertue so simple, which Ariston, 
i'irrho, and the Stoikes, made the end of their life, hath 
'-ecne able to doe no good without composition : Nor the 
Cirenaike sensualitie or Aristippian voluptuousnes. Of the 
pleasures and goods we have^ there is none exempted from 
some mixture of evill, and incommoditie. 

—medio de fonte teporum 
Surgit amati aliquid, quod in iptis floribus angat 

Lucr. tv. 1^24. 

From middle spring of sweetes some bitter springs, 

Which in the very flower smartly stings. 

Otir exceeding voluptuousnesse hath some aire of groning 
and wailing: W'ould you not say. it dieth with anguish.^ 
’I'ea when we forge it's image in hir excellencic. we deck 
it with Epithets of sickish and dolorous qualities : languor, 
r ^uminary, v^eaknesse, fainting and Sforbidezta^ a great 
lesiifnony of their consanguinity and consubstantiality : 
Excessive joy hath more severity, then jolity : Extreame 
and full content, more settledncs then cheerefulnesse. Ipsa 
fevlicitas, se nisi temperat, premit {Sest, quare, etc.). Fell- 
citie it selfe, unlesse it temper it selfe, distempers us. Ease 
•-onsumeth us. It is that, which an old Greekc verse saith 
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of such a sense. The Gods seJI us a!I the goods they give 
us; that is to say, they give us not one pure and perfect, 
and which we buy not with the price of some cvill, 
Travell and pleasure, most unlike in nature, are notwith¬ 
standing followed together by a kind of I wot not what 
natural conjunction; Socrates saith, that some God at¬ 
tempted to huddle up together, and confound sorrow and 
voluptuousnesse : but being unable to effect it, he bethought 
himsclfe to couple them together, at least by the taile. 
Metrodorus said, that in sadnesse there is some aloy of 
pleasure. 1 know not whether he meant any thing else, but 
1 imagine, that for one to enure himselfc to melancholy, 
there is some kind of purpose, of consent and mutuall 
delight : I meane besides ambition, which may also be 
joyned unto it. There is some shadow of delicacy, and 
quaintnesse, which smileth and fawneth upon us, even in 
the lap of melancholy. Arc there not some complexions, 
that of it make their nourishment? 

cst qutpdarn flert voluptas. 

Ovid. Trist. iv. El. iii. 37. 

It is sonic plc.iMifc vet. 

With icarcs our vhcckcs to wet. 

.And one Attains in Se^icca saith, the remembrance of our 
last friends is as pleasing to us, as bitternesse in wine that 
is over old; 

.V/inisli’f velprts puer faterm 

Ingt'fp mi caticfi amanora : 

Cat. Lyf. Ept txiv, 1. 

Sir boy, niy servitor of good old wine, 

Bring me my cup thereof bitter, but fine, 

and as of sweclly-sowcr apples; Nature discovercth this 
confusion unto us ; painters are of opinion, that the motions 
afid wrinkles in the face, which serve to weepe, serve also 
to loufrh. Verely, before one or other be determined to 
expressc which ; behold the pictures successe, you are in 
dQul>t toward which one cnrilneth. And the extreamily of 
laughing cntcrmingics it selfc with tcarcs. Nullum sine 
auetoramento tyiaium e$t (Sen. Epiff. Ixix.). 7’/ifrc is no 
eviil without some obligation. When I imagine man 
fr.jught with all the commodities may be wished, let us 
suppose, al his severall members were for ever possessed 
with a pleasure like unto that of generation, even in the 
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highest point that may be : I finde him to sincke under 
the burthen of his ease, and perceive him altogether unable 
to bcarc so pure, so constant, and so univcrsall a sensuality. 

. Hies when he is even upon the nickc,and naturally 
hastncth to escape it, as from a step, whereon he cannot 
stay or containe himselfc, and feareth to sincke into it. 
When I religiously confesse my selfe unto my selfe, 1 finde 
the best good 1 have, hath some vicious taint. And I feare 
that Plato in his purest vertue (I that am as sincere and 
loyal) an esteemer thereof, and of the vertues of such a 
stampe, as any other can possibly be) if he had neerely 
listened unto it (and sure he listened very necre) he 
would therein have heard some harsh tune, of humane 
mixture, but an obscure tunc, and onely sensible unto 
himsclfe. Afan all in all, ij but a botcliing and party- 
coloured worke. The very iMwes of Justice, can not sub¬ 
sist without some commixture of hijttstice: And Plato 
saith. They undertake to cut off Hidraes heades, that pre¬ 
tend to remoove all incomtnodities and inconveniences front 
the Lawes. Omne magnum exemplurn habet aliquid e.\ 
iniquo, quod contra singulos utilitate publica reprenditur 
(Tacitus, Ann. xiv. Cassi.). Every great example hath 
^orne touch of injustice, which is requited by the common 
good against particulars, saith Tacitus. It is likewise true, 
that for the use of life and service of publike society, there 
may be excessc in the purity and perspicuity of our spirits. 

I his piercing brightnes hath over much subtility and curi- 
ositic. 1 hey should be made heavy and dull, to make them 
the more obedient to example and practise; and they must 
be thickned and obscured, to proportion them to this shad\ 
and terrestrial life. Therefore are vulgar and lesse-wire- 
drawnc-wits found to be more fit and happy in the conduct 
of affaires. And the exquisite and high-raised opinions of 
Philosophy, unapt and unfit to exercise. This sharp 
vivacity of the spirit, and this supple and restlessc volu¬ 
bility. troubleth our negotiations. Humane enterprises 
should be managed more groscly and superficially, and 
have a good and great part of them left for the rights of 
fortune. .Affaires neede not bee sifted so nicely and so 
profoundly. A man looseth himselfe about the considera¬ 
tions of so many contrary lusters and diverse formes, 
f i>lutnntihus res inter se pugnantes, oblorpuerant animi 
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(Lrv. dec. iv. lib. 2 ). Their mindes were astonished^ while 
they revolved things so different. It is that which our 
ciders report of Simonides; because his imagination, coo- 
ccrning’ the question Hyeron the King had made unto him 
(which the belter to answer he had diverse dayes allowed 
him to think of it) presented sundry subtill and sharpe con- 
sidcrations unto him; doubting which might be the like¬ 
liest; he altogether dispaireth of the truth. Whosoever 
vcarcheth al the circumstances and embraceth all the con- 
'sequences therof, hindereth his election. A meane engine 
doth equally conduct, and sufficeth for the executions of 
great and little weights. It is commonly scene, that the 
best husbands and the thriftiest, are those who cannot tell 
how they arc so; and that these cunning Arithmeticians 
doc seldome thrive by it. I know a notable pratlcr, and an 
excellent hlasoner of all sorts of husbandry and thrift, who 
hath most pilicously let ten thousand pound sterline a yeare 
passe from him. I know another, who saith, he consulteth 
better then any man of his counsell, and there cannot be a 
propercr man to see unto or of more sufficiencie: notwith¬ 
standing when he commeth to any execution, his own 
servants fndc he is far otherwise : This 1 say without 
mentioning or accounting his ill lucke. 


CHAPTER XXI 

AGAINST IDI ESESSE, OR DOING NOTHING 

The Emperor Vespasian, lying sicke of the disease 
whereof he died, omitted not to endevour to understand the 
<xtate of the Empire ; and lying in his bed, unccs.santly dis¬ 
patched many affaires of great consequence; and his 
Physitians chiding him, as of a thing hurtfull to his health : 
he answered. That an Emperour should die standing up' 
right. I-oe heere a notable saying, fitting my humour, 
.ind worthy a great Prince. Adrian the Emperour used 
the same afterward to like purpose. And Kings ought 
■ ifien to be put in mindc of it, to make them feele, that this 
grrat charge, which is given them of the cornmandement 
tiwr so many men, is no idle charge: and that there is 
nothing may so justly distaste a subject from putting him- 
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sclfe in paine and danger for the service of his Prince, then 
therewhilst to see him given to lazinesse, to base and vainc 
occupations, and to have care of his conservation, seeing 
him so carelesse of ours. If any shall go about to main- 
taine, that it is better for a Prince to mannage his wars by 
others, then by himselfe; Fortune will store him with suf¬ 
ficient examples of those, whose Lieutenants have atchieved 
great enterprises; and also of some whose presence would 
have becne more hurtfull, then profitable. But no vertuous 
and coragious Prince will endure to be entertained with so 
shamefull instructions. Under colour of preserving his 
head (as the statue of a Saint) for the good fortune of his 
estate, they degrade him of his office, which is altogether 
in military actions, and declare him uncapable of it. I 
know one, would rather chuse to be beaten, then sleep 
whilst others fight for him; and who without jealousie 
never saw his men performe any notable act in his absence. 
.■\nd Selitn the i, had reason to say, that he thought vic¬ 
tories gotten in the masters absence, not to he complete. 
So much more willingly would he have said, that such a 
master ought to blush for shame, who onely by his name 
should pretend any share in it, having thereunto employetl 
nothing but his thought and verbal direction: Nor that, 
since in such a busincs, the advises and commandement*; 
which bring honor, are only those given in the field and 
even in the action. No Pilot exerciseth his office standing 
still. 1 he Princes of Otomans race (the chiefest race in the 
world in warlike fortune) have earnestly embraced this 
opinion. And Bajazeth the second with his sonne, who 
ammusing themselves about sciences, and other private 
home-matters, neglected the same, gave diverse prejudicial! 
blowes unto their Empire. And Amurath the third of that 
name, who now raigneth, following their example, begin- 

fortunes. Was it not the King 
of England, Rdivard the third, who spake these words of 
our king Charles the fifth? There ivas never King that 
lesse armed htmselfe: and yet vjas never King^ that gave 
me so much to doe, and put me to so many plunger He 
had reason to thinke it strange, as an effect of fortune 
rather then of reason. And let such as will number the 
Kings of Castile and Portugall amongst the warlike and 
magnanimous conquerors, seeke for some other adlicrcnt 
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then my selfe; forsomuch as twelve hundred leagues from 
their idle residence they have made themselves masters of 
both IndiaSy onely by the conduct and direction of their 
factors; of whom it would be knowne, whether they durst 
but goc and enjoy them in person. The Emperor Julian 
said moreover, that a Philosopher and gallant minded man 
ought not so much as breathe; that is to say, not to give 
corporall necessities, but what may not be refused them; 
ever holding both minde and body busied about notable, 
great and vertuous matters. He was ashamed, any man 
should see him spilte or sweate before people (which is also 
said of the Lacedemonian youths, and Xenophon reporteth 
it of the Persian) forasmuch as he thought that continuall 
travel, exercise and sobriety shold have concocted and dried 
up al such superfluities. What Seneca saith shall not im* 
pertinenlly be alleadged here; That the ancient Romans 
hept their youth uprifrht, and taught their children nothing, 
that -.vas to be learned sitting. It is a generous desire, to 
endevor to die both prolilable and manlike : But the effect 
consisteth not so much in our good resolution, as in our 
good fortune. A thousand have resolved to vanquish or 
to die fighting, which have missed both the one and other : 
Hurts or emprisonment, crossing their dcsseigne and yeeld- 
ing them a forced kindc of life. 1 here are diseases which 
vanquish our desires and knovvlcdge. Fortune should not 
finve seconded the vanitie of the Romane Legions, who by 
< .ithe hound themselves, either to die or conquer, i'lctvr, 
Marce Fnht, revertar ex acie: Si faUo, Jovem patrem Gra- 
diuumque Martem aiiosque iratos invoco Decs {Liv. dec. i. 
111 ). 2 ). / iinll, O Marcus Fabius, retume conqueror from 

the armie. If in this I deceive you, I wish both great 
Jupiter and Mars, and the other Gods offended with me. 
Ihe Portugalles report, that in certaine places of their 
Indian conquests, thev found some Souldicrs, who with 
liorrihlc execrations had damned themselves, never to enter 
into .my composition, but either they would be killed or 
remainc victorious; and in signe of their vowc wore their 
hea<Is and bearrls shaven. We may hazard and obstinate 
our selves long enough. It seemeth that blowcs shunne 
them, who ovcr-jo>fully present themselves unto them; and 
unv.ilVmglv reach those that overwillingly goe to meete 
them and corrupt their end. Some unable to lose his life 
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by his adversaries force, having assaied all possible mcanes, 
hath been enforced to accomplish his resolution, either to 
bcare away the honor; or not to carry away his life, and 
even in the fury of the fight to put himselfe to death. There 
are sundrie examples of it; but note this one. Phili:>tus, 
chiefe Generali of yong Dionysius his navie against the 
Siracusans, presented them the battle, which was very 
sliarply withstood, their forces being alike; wherein, by 
reason of his prowesse he had the better in the beginning. 
But the Siracusans flocking thicke and threefold about hi.', 
gaily to grapple and board him, having performed many 
worthy exployts with his owne person, to ridde himselfe 
from them, dispairing of al escape, with his own hand 
deprived himselfe of that life, which so lavishly and it) 
vaine l)e had abandoned to his enemies hands. Moly 
Mohtch, King of Fez, who not long since obtained that 
famous victory against SebasHan King of Portugall; a 
notable viclorie, by reason of the death of three Kings, and 
transmission of so great a Kingdomc to the crowne of 
Castile; chanced to be grievously sickc, at what time the 
Bortugalcs with armed hand entred his dominions, and 
.afterward, though he foresaw It, approaching nearer unto 
death, empaired worse and worse. Never did man more 


stoutly, or more vigorously make use of an undantcti 
courage, than he. He found himselfe very weake to endure 
the ceremonious pompe which the Kings of that Country, 
at their entrance into the Camp, are presented wlthall! 
which according to their fashion is ful of all magnificence 
and state, and charged with al maner of action ; and there¬ 
fore he resigned that honour to his brother, yet resigned he 
nothing but the oflicc of the chiefe Captalne. Hin;seirr‘ 
most gloriously executed, and most exactly perfourmed all 
o»hcr nreessary duties and profitable Offices. Holding his 
body laid along liis cowch, but his rninde upright and 
cour.age constant, even to his last gaspe ; and in some sort 
after. He might have undermined his enemies, who were 
fond-hardily advanced In his dominions : and was exceed¬ 
ingly grieved, that for want of a little longer life, and a 
substitute to manage the warre, and affaires of so troubled 
a state, he was enforced to seeke a bloody and hazardous 
battel, having another pure and undoubted victory In h.irvl. 
He notwithstanding managed the continuance of his slckncs 
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.'‘O miraculously, that he consumed his enemy, diverted him 
from his Sea-KIeelc, and Maritime places, he held along 
the Coast of Affricke^ even until] the last day of his life, 
which by designe he reserved and emploied for so great 
and renowmod a light. 

He ranged his bactcll in a round, on ev'ry side besieging 
the Portugals army, which bending round, and coinming 
to close, did not onely hinder them in the conflict (which 
through the valor of that yong-assailant King was very 
furious) since they were to turne their faces on all sides, 
but also hindred them from running away after the rowte. 
And finding all issues seized, and all passages closed, they 
were constrained to turne upon themselves : coacervnn- 
titrque 7ion ^olum c<rili\ I’tiutft /ligu; They full eu 
heaf>es, not only by slaughter but by (light. And so pcl- 
mell to heape one on anothers neck, preparing a most 
nurtherous and compleat victory to the Coiujuerours. 
When he was even dying, he caused himscife to be carryed 
and lialed, where-ever neede called for him; and passing 
along tlic lilcs, he e\lu>:led the Captaines, and animated 
the Souldiers one after another. And seeing one wing ol 
the fight to have the vsorst, and in some d.inger, no man 
ould hold him, but he would needs with his naked-sword 
:n hand get on hors-backe, striving by al possible meanes. 
to enter the throng, his men holding him, some by the 
bridle, some by the Cownc, and some by the Slirrops. 
This loyle and straining of himselfe, made ati end of that 
little remainder of his life: Then was he laid on his bed: 
But comming to hirnsclfe again, starting up, as out of a 
swown, each other faculty failing him he gave them warn¬ 
ing to coneeale his death (which was the neressariest corn- 
mandement he could give his servants, lest the souldiers 
hearing of his death, might fall into dispaire) and so 
v<‘elde(f the Ghost, lidding his fore-fingers upon his mouth; 
an <ii(llnary sign.dl to impose silence. What man ever 
lived so long and so ncere death ; W'ho ever died so upright 
and undaunted? The extreamest degree, and most 

n.aturall, couragiously to manage de.ith, is to see or front 
the same, not onely without amazement, but without care; 
the course of life continuing free, even in death. As Cato, 
who ammuzc<l hlmscIfc to stiulie and sicepe, having a 
violent .and bloudy death, present in his heart, and as it 
were holfling it in his hand. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

OP RUNNING POSTS, OP CURRIERS 

I HAVE been none of the weakest in this exercise, which 
is proper unto men of my stature, well-trust, short and 
tout'll, but now I have given it over : It toyles us over¬ 
much, to hold out long. I was even-now reading, how 
King Cytus^ that he might more speedily receave news 
from al parts of his Empire, (which was of exceeding great 
length) would needs have it tried, how far a horse could in 
a day goe outright, without baiting, at which distance he 
caused stations to be set up and men to have fresh horses 
ready, for al such as came to him. And some report, this 
swift kind of running, answereth the fliglit of Cranes. 
Ccesar saith, that Lutius Vibulus Ruftts, making hast to 
bring Pompey an advertisement, rode day and night, and 
to make more speed shifted many horses. And himselfe 
as Suetonius writeth) would upon an hyred coache runne 
.1 hundred miles a day. And sure he was a rancke-runner ; 
for where any river hindered his way, he swam it over, and 
li ver went out of his way to seek for a bridg or foard 
! iberius Nero going to visite his brother Drusus^ who lay 
sick in Germanie^ having three Coaches in his compan>\ 
ranne two hundred miles in foure and twenty houres. Ir» 
the Roinane warres against King Antiochus, Titus Setnpro- 
nius Gracchus (saith Titus Uvius) per dispositos ecjuos 
prope incredibili celeritate ab Amphisa tertio die Pellam 
pervenit: By horse laid poste, udth incredible speede 'tvithiu 
three dayes he past from Amphisa to Pella. And viewing 
the place, it seemeth, they were set Stations for Postes, and 
not newly appointed for that race. The invention of 
Cecinria in sending newes to those of his house had much 
more speede ; he carried certaine swallowes with him, and 
having occasion to send newes home, he let them flie 
toward their nests, first marking them with some colour, 
proper to signific what he meant, as before he had agreed 
upon with his friends. In the Theaters of Rome, the hous- 
hold Masters, carried Pigeons in their bosomes, under 
whose wings they fastened letters, when they would send 
any word home, which were also taught to bring back an 
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answer. D. Brutus, used some beinp besiepcd in Mutina, 
and others elsewhere. In Peru they went poste upon mens 
backes, who tookc their Masters upon their shoulders, 
sittin^j upon certaine beares or chaires, with such a^ilitie. 
that in full ruuninfj speede the first porters without any 
stay, cast their load upon other who upon the way waited 
for them, and so they to others. I understand that the 
Valachians, which arc messengers unto the great Turk, use 
extreame diligence in their businesse, forasmuch as thev 
have authoritie to dis-mount the first passengers they meet 
upon the high-way, and give him their tyred Horse. And 
because they shal not be weary, they arc wont to swathe 
themselves hard about the bodic with a broad Swathe or 
Scnrc-cloath, as diverse others doc with us : I could never 
finde ease or good by it. 


CHAPTER XXIll 

OP nAP MEANES EMPI DIED TO A GOOD END 

There is a woondcrfull relation and correspondenrie found 
in this universal! policic of Natures workes, which mani¬ 
festly sheweth, it is neither casual, nor directed by diverse 
masters. The infirmities and conditions of our bodies, arc 
likewise serno in states and governtnents : Kiupiiowrs ami 
roinmouwciilths us tvcll as lee. are borne, florislt, ami 
faJc tUroHf^h age. \Vc are subject unto a rc(ilcatnesse of 
humours, hurlfull and unprofitable, yea be it of good 
humours (for even Physitians fcarc that, and because there 
is nothing constant in us ; they say, that perfection of health 
f>\ rr jo\ fuI and strong, must liy art be abated and dimin¬ 
ished, lest our nature nnahle to settle it s<*lfc in any certainc 
I'dace, and for hir amendment to ascend hi.:her, should o\er- 
>iolently recoilc backe into distir«l< r ; and therfore ihev pre- 
vcribe unto Wrestlers purging and (ihlebotomio, tosubstrncl 
that superabundance of health from them) or of had, which 
is ihe ordln.iry cause of sickencsse. Of such like repletion 
are States often seene to be sirke, and clivers purgations 
are wont to he used to purge them. As wee have scone 
some to dismisso a groat number of families (chiefiv to 
fiisburlhen the country) hich elsewhere goc to sceke where 
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they may at others charpe seat themselves. In this sorte 
our ancient French Icavinp the hiph Countries of Germanie, 
came to posscssc Gaule, whence they displaced the first 
Inhabitants. Thus prew that infinite conHuence of people, 
which afterward under Brennus and others, overranne 
Italic, Thus the Gothes and I’andalls, as also the Nations 
which possesse Greece, left their naturall countries, to po 
where they might have more elbow-roome : And hardly 
shall we see two or three corners in the worlde, that have 
not fell the effect of such a remoovinp alteration. The 
Romanes, by such meanes, erected their Colonies; for 
perceiving their Citie to growe over-populous, they \\ere 
wont to discharge it of unnecessaric people, which they sent 
to inhabite and manure the Countries they had subdued. 
They have also sometimes maintained warre with some of 
their enemies, not onely thereby to keepe their men in 
breath, lest Idlencsse the mother of Corruption, should 
cause them some worse inconvenience. 

Et patimuT longtr pacts mala, savior armis 
I.uxuria incumbii.^JvVBS. Sat. vi. 291. 

We suffer of long peace the soking harmes, 

On lies luxury more fierce then armes. 

Hut also to let the Common-wealth bloud, and somewhat 
to allay the over vehement heat of their youth, to lop the 
sprig*;, and thin the branches of this over-spreading tree, 
too much abounding in ranknesse and gaillardise. To this 
purpose they maintained a pood while war with the Cartha- 
pinians. In the treaty of Bretigny, Ed'icard the 3 . King of 
England, would by no meanes comprehend in that genera! 
peace the controversie of the Dutchie of Britany to the end 
he might have some way to disburthen himselfc of his men 
of war. and that the multitude of English-men, whicli he 
had emploicd about the warres of France should not returne 
into England. It was one of the reasons, induced Philip 
our King to consent, that his sonne John should be sent to 
warre beyond the seas, that so he might carry with him a 
great number of yong hot-blouds. which were amongst his 
trained military men. 1 here are divers now adaies, which will 
speake thus, wishing this violent and burning emotion wo 
see and feele amongst us, might be derived to some neigh¬ 
bor war, fearing lest those offending humours, which at this 

II—u ■«« 
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instant are predominant in our bodie» if they he not diverted 
elsewlicre, will still maintainc our lever in force, and in the 
end cause our utter destruction : And in truth a forraine 
u'Qrre is so dangerous a disease as a civill: But I 

will not heleeve that God would favour so unjust an enter¬ 
prise, to offend and quarrell with others for our commodity. 

N’i/ mi 7 if tarn valdr plateat lihamttuiia virgo, 

Quod tctucrf invitis susciptatuf hens. 

Cat. Epig. Eleg. iv. 77 . 

Thai fortune likes me nol, which is (onsiraintd, 

By Lords unwilling rashly entertained. 

Notwithstanding the weaknesse of our condition, doth 
oftei^ urge us to this necessity, to use bad ineanes to a good 
end. Lycurgus the most virtuous and perfect Law-giver 
that ever was, devised this most unjust fashion, to instruct 
his people unto tcmprance, by force to make the Melotes, 
which were their servants, to be drunke, that seeing them 
so lost and buried in wine, tlie Spartnnes might abhor the 
excesse of that vice. Those were also more to be blamed, 
wlio anciently allowed that crimlnall offendors, what death 
soever they were condemned unto, should by 1 ‘hysitians all 
alive be tome in pieces, that so they might naturally see 
our inward parts, and tlicrcby establish a more assured cer¬ 
tainty in (heir art : l or if a man must needes erre or de¬ 
bauch him'^elfe. it is more excu.c^able, if he doe it for his 
Soules health, then for his bodies good. As the Romans 
trained up, and instructed their people to valour, and con¬ 
tempt of dangers and death, by the outragious spectacles 
of Gladiators, and deadly fighting Fencers, who in pre¬ 
sence of them all combated, mangled, sliced and killed one 
another; 

Quid vesout etlittd sthi vult ars In.fL 

wortes juveniim, quid tanguuie poilit volupias? 

\Vli;il rlsr nie^ncs that mad an ol impious Irnse, 

Ihosf yong-mrns dcalhs, that bloud-lfd plfasirifi st nsii? 

which custonic continued even until! the time of Theodosius 
tl»e I'mpcrour. 

Arrtpe deUitnni tun dux in leutpora fnmam, 

Qtiodque patm superest iuceesiot laudts hnbeto: 

in urbe endot tujus Jif volu^fai, 

Jntn solit rnn/ffit.i /ffii m/unju ur^nu, 

NuUa (fueutiitis homiddia ludnt in urmti. 

Pnet). conf. Sym ii. t. 
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The fame defer’d to your times entertaine, 

Eoherite praise which doth from Sire reinainc, 

Let none die to give pleasure by ht$ paine : 

Be shainefull 1 heaters with beasts content, 

Not in goar'd arnies man-slaughter represent. 

Surely it was a wonderfull example and of exceeding 
benefit for the peoples institution, to sec dayly one or two 
hundred, yea sometimes a thousand brace of men armed 
one against another, in their presence to cut and hacke one 
another in pieces with so great constancy of courage, that 
they were never scene to utter one word of faintnes or 
commiseration, never to turne their backe, nor so much as 
to shew a motion of demissencssc, to avoide their adver¬ 
saries blow’cs; but rather to extend their necks to their 
swords, and present themselves unto their strokes. It 
hath hapned lo diverse of them, who through many hurts 
being wounded to death, have sent to aske the people, 
whether they were satisfied with their duty, before they 
would lie down in the place. They must, not only fight 
and die constantly, but jocondly : in such sort as they were 
cursed and bitterly scolded at, if in receiving their death 
they were any way scene to strive, yea [maidens) elicited 
them to it. 

—(onsurgit ad ictus, 

Et quoties victor frrrum juffulo inserit, ilia 
Dclicias ail esse suas, peclusque jaeentis 
Virgo modesta jubet converso polUce rumpi. 

pRUO. cont. Sym. U. 

The modest Maide, when wounds are giv’n, upriseth ; 

When victors sword the vanquish! throale surpriseth. 

She saith, it is hir sport, and doth command 
T’ embrue the conquer'd breast, by signe of hand. 

The first Romans disposed thus of their criminals : But 
afterw’ards they did so with their innocent ser\'ants; yea of 
their free men, which were sold to that purpose : yea of 
Senators; and Roman Knights, and women also. 

Nunc caput in martem vendunt, <( funus atenct^ 

Atque hpstem sibi quisque parat cum betla quiacufxt. 

Maml. Astr. iv. 224. 

The^ s^tt mens lives to death and stages sights 
When wars do cease» they Bnde with whom to fight* 

Hos inter fremitus novosque lusus^ 

Stat sexus rudis insciusque ferri^ 

Et pugnas capit imptobus viriUi, 
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Amidst these tumults, these strange sporting sights, 

'That Sex doth sit, which knowes not how sword bites, 

And entertaines unmov'd, those manly hghts. 

Which I should dccme very strange and incredible; if we 
were not dayly accustomed to see in our wars many thou¬ 
sands of forraigne nations, for a very small some of mony 
to engage both their blood and life in quarrels wherein they 
are nothing interessed. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

OF THB ROMAN CKEATNESSE 

1 wtLL but speake a word of this infinite argument, and 
slightly glance at it, to shew the simplicitic of those, who 
compare the scely greatnessc of these times unto that: In 
the scaventh bookc of Ciccrocs familiar Epistles (and let 
Cramarians remove this title of Familiar, if they please, 
for, to say truth, it makes but little to the purpose : and 
they who in lieu of familiar, have placed ad fatniliares, niay 
wrest some argument [for] themselves, from that which 
Sui'tonius saith in CtFsnri life, that there was a volume of 
his Epistles ad familiares) there is one directed unto Casar 
then bring in Gaule, in which Cicero repeats these very 
words, which were in the end of a former letter that Cursor 
had written to him: Touching Marcus Vunus, 'ivhotn 
thou hast commended unto me, / tci/i wake him King of 
Gaule, and if thou wilt have me preferre any other of thy 
friends, send them to foe. It was not new in a simple 
Roman Citizen (as C(psar then was) to dispose of King- 
domes, for as well deprived he King DMotarus of his, to 
give it to a Gentleman of the City of Pergamo, called 
Mithridates. And those who writ his life, mention many 
Kingdomes sold by him. And Suetonius reporteth, that 
lu- at one time wrested three millions and sixe hundred 
thousand crownrs of gold from King Ptolyurus, which 
amounted very ncorc unto the price of his Kingdomc. 

Tot Galata-, tot Pontus eat, tot l.ydt.i nuMiniij; 

Claud, tn Eutrep, i. 303. 


Forsonmeh Wt Cat^lic go, 
hursomuch Ponlus so. 
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.\farcus Antonius said, the greatnesse o/ the Romanc people 
U'as riot so much discerned by what it tooke, as by what it 
gave. Yet some ages before Antonius^ there was one 
amongst others of so wonderful! authoritie, as through all 
his history I know no marke, carrieth the name of his 
credit higher. Antiochus possessed all /J'-gypf, and was 
very neere to conquer Cipres^ and others depending of that 
Empire. Upon the progresse of his victories, C. Popilius 
came unto him in the behalfe of the Senate, and at first 
arrivall, refused to take him by the hand, before he had 
read the letters lie brought him. The King having 
read them, said, he would deliberate of them. Popilius 
with a wand encircled the place about, where he stood, and 
thus bespake him ; Give me an answer to carry back to the 
Senati’, before thou goest out of this circle. Antiochus 
amazed at the rudenesse of so urging a commandeinent, 
after he had pawsed a while, replyed thus, I will doe what 
the Senate commandeth me. Then Popilius saluted him 
as a friend unto the Roman people. To have renounced 
so great a Monarchy, and forgon the course of so successes 
full prosperity, by the only impression of three written lines. 
He had good reason, as afterward he did, by his Ambassa¬ 
dors to send the Senate word, that he had received their 
ordinances with the same respect, as if they had come 
from the immorlall Gods. All the Kingdomes Augustus 
subdued by right of war, he restored to those who had lost 
them, or presented strangers with them : And concerning 
this purpose, Tacitus speaking of Cogidunus King of Eng¬ 
land, by a wonderful tract makes us perceive this infinit 
greatnes and might. The Romans (saith he) were from all 
antiquity accustomed to leave those Kings whom they had 
variquished, in the possession of their kingdomes, under 
their authority : Ut haberent instrumenta servitutis et reges 
(Cor. Tac. Vit. Jul. Agric.). That they might have even 
Kings also for instruments of their bondage. It is very 
likely, that Soliman the great Turkc, whom we have scene 
to use such a liberality, and give away the kingdome of 
Hungary, and other dominions, did more respect this con¬ 
sideration. then that he was wont to alleage; which is, that 
he was over wearied with the many Monarchies, and sur¬ 
charged with the several! dominions, which either his owne 
or his ancestors vertue had gotten him. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

HOW A MAN SHOrLD NOT COUNTERFEIT TO BE SICKR 

There i:> an epigram in that may passe for a 

good one (for there arc of all sortos in him) wherein he 
pleasantly rclateth the storic of ('telius, who to avoide the 
courting of ccrlaine great men in Rome, to give attendance 
at their rising, and to waite, assist and follow them, fained 
to be troubled with the goute; and to make his excuse 
more likely, he caused his Icgges to be olnicd and sw'athcd, 
and lively counlerfeted the behaviour and countenance of 
a goutie man. In the end fortune did him tlie favour to 
make him goutie indeede. 

Tnnfurn cufj polfst et ars iJolons, 
fingefe Calius potiagram. 

\]am. vji. Epig S. 

So much the (.'trc and cunning can of paine . 

Callus (gfownc gowiy) lc»ivc^ ihc gowt to faine. 

As farre as 1 remember, I have read a like History in 
some place of Appian, of one who purposing to escape the 
proscriptions of the Triunivirat of Rome, and to concealc 
iiimsrlfe from the knowledge of those who pursued him. 
kept himselfe close and disguised, adding this other inven¬ 
tion to it, which was to counterfeit blindnes in one eye, who 
uhen he came somewhat to recover liis liberty, and vvould 
have left off the plaister he had long time vvorne over his 
eyes. !ie founij that under that mask he had altogether lost 
the si: lit of it. It niav be the action of his sight was weak* 
ned, having so long continued without exercise and the 
[visual] vertiie was wholly eonvei led Info the other eye : 
For. we may plainly perceive, that holding one eye shut, 
it convaleth '^ome part of it*s effect into his fellow; in such 
sort as it w ill swell and grow bigger. .As also the idlencs. 
together with the warmth of the medicaments and swath¬ 
ing. might very w cl draw some goutie humor into the Icggc 
of \ftirtmls goutie fellow. Reading in Froisart, the vow 
whi(h a gallant troupe of young Englishmen had made, 
to we.ire their left eyes hudxvink’t, untill such time as they 
should pas'-o into France, and there performc some notable 
t \i>!oite of .irmes upon us, I h.ive often laughed with my 
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selfe to think what they would have imagined, if as to the 
fore alcaged, it had hapned to them, and had all bcene blind 
of the left eye, at what time they returned to look upon 
their mistresses, for whose sake they had made tlicir vowe 
and undertaken such an enterprise. Mothers have great 
reason to chide their children when they counterfeit to be 
blind with one eye, crompt-backe, squint-eyed, or lame, and 
such other deformities of the body ; for besides that the 
body thus tender may easily receive some ill customc, I 
know not how, it seemeth that fortune is glad to take us at 
our word ; And I have heard diverse examples of some, who 
have falen sicke in very deede, because they liavc purposed 
to faine sicknes. I have at all times enured my selfe, 
whether I be on horsebacke or a foote, to carry a good 
heavie wand or cudgell in my hand ; yea I have endevoured 
to doe it handsomely, and with an affected kinde of coun¬ 
tenance to continue so. Many have threatned me, that for¬ 
tune will one time or other turnc this my wantonnes into 
neoessitie. I presume upon this, that I should be the first 
of my race, that ever was troubled with the gowt. Hut lett 
us somewhat amplific this chapter, and patch it up with 
another piece concerning blindnes. Plinie reports of one, 
who dreaming In his sicepe, that he was blind, awaking the 
next morning, was found to be Starke blinde, having never 
had any precedent sickenes. Ths power of imagination may 
very well further such things, as elsewhere I have shewed ; 
And Plinie seemeth to bee of this opinion; but it is more 
likely, that the motions, which the bodle felt inwardly 
(wherof Physitians, may if they please, finde out the cause) 
and which tooke away his sight, were the occasion of his 
dreame. Let us aNo adde another storie, concerning this 
p'irpos-c, which Seneca reporteth in his Epistles. Thou 
'-no-.re^t (saith he writing unto Lucilius) that Harpastc my 
’vives foote, is left upon me as an hereJitarie charge; for 
hy mine o'.vne nature, I am an enemie unto such monsters, 
.ind if / have n desire to faugh af a foole, I nede not seeke 
one farre: I lau^h at my selfe. This foolish woman hath 
sodaifily lost hir sight. I report a strange thing, hut yet 
very true : She will not beleeve she is blind ; and urgeth her 
f^eeper iince55anHy to lead her, saying still, my house is 
very darhe. What we laugh at in hir, / entreat thee to 
helceve, fhaf the same hapneth to each for us. No man 
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kfioweth Uimselfe to be covetous, or niggardly. Even the 
bli}td require a guide, but tvee Stray from our selves. / am 
nut ambitioui, say we, but no man can live otherwise at 
Rome : J am not sumptuous, but the Cittie requireth great 
charges, it is not »»iy fault, if I be coUerike; If I have riut 
yet set downe a sure course of my life, the fault is in youth. 
Let «s not seehe our evill out of us: it is within us, it is 
rooted in our entrailes. And only because we perceive not 
that wc are sick, makes our recoverie to prove more diffi- 
cull. If we beginne not betimes to cure our selves, when 
i/ui// we provide for so many sores, for so many evils? 
l’c< have we a most sweete and gentle medicine of Philo- 
Sophy; for of others, no man feeles the pleasure of them, 
but after his recoverie, whereas she pleaseth, easeth, and 
cureth all at once. Lo here what Seneca saith, who hath 
some what diverted me from my purpose : But there is 
prolit in the exchange. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

OF THUMBS 

Tacitvs reporteth, that amongst certaine barbarous 
Kirv'S, for the confirmation of an inviolable bondc, or 
covcna’nt, their manner was, to joyne their right hands 
close and hard together, with cntcrlacing their thumbs: 
And when bv hard wringing them the blood appeared at 
their ends, they pricked them with some sharp point, and 
tlion mutually entersurk’t each one the others. Physicions 
say, thumbs are the master-fingers of the hand, and that 
their Latine Etymologic is derived of Follere. Ihe 
(irjecians call it as a man would say. nnot^hcr 

hand And it scemeth, the Latins likewise t,.ke them 
sometimes in this sense, id est, for a whole hand ; 

Sfd ntc vocibut 6J4JrtJf5, 

bolUit ntc 

Si ART- xii. xctx 8. 

li wil not rise, thoujlh with sweet words excited. 

Nor with the touch of softest thun^b invited 

In Rome it was heretofore a signe of favour, to wring and 
kisse the thumbs, 
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Fautor iitroque luum laudabit pollicc ludum: 

Hor. t. Epist. xvisi. 66. 

He that applaudes wilt praise, 

With both his thumbs, thy ptaies, 

and of disfavour or disgrace to lift them up, and turne them 
outward : 

’^converse poUice vulgi 

Quemlibet oceiJunt populariter.—jwzti. Sat. iii. 36. 

When people turne their thumbs away. 

They popularly any slay. 

Such as were hurt or maymed in their thumbs, were by 
the Romanes dispensed from going to warre, as they who 
had lost their weapons hold-fast. Augustus did confiscate 
all the goods of a Romane Knight, who through malice 
had cut off the thumbes of two yong children of his, thereby 
to excuse them from going to warre : And before him, the 
Senate in the time of the Italian warres, had condemned 
Caius I'atienus to perpetuall prison, and confiscated all his 
goods, forsomuch as he had willingly cut off the thumb of 
liis left hand, so to exempt himselfe from the voyage. 
Some one, whose name 1 remember not, having gained a 
great victory by Sea, caused al the enemies whom he had 
vanquished and taken prisoners, to have their thumbs cut 
off, thinking thereby to deprive them of all meancs of fight¬ 
ing, of rowing, or handling their oares. The Athenians 
likewise caused them to be cut off from them of /Egina, to 
lake from them the preheminence in the art of navigation. 
In iMcedcenion masters punished their Schollers by byting 
their thumbs. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

COWARDIZE, THE MOTHER OF CRUELTIE 

I HAVE often heard it reported, that Cowardice is the 
mother of Cruelty: And have perceived by experience, that 
this malicious sharpnes, and inhumane severitie of corage, 
is commonly accompanied with feminine remissenesse : I 
have scene some of the cruelcst subjects to weep easily, and 
for frivolous causes. Alexander the tyrant of Pheres, could 
not endure to sec tragedies acted in the Theaters, for feare 

II *0 44‘ 
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his subjects shov;ld see him sob and wcepe at the misfor¬ 
tunes of Hecuha ;ind Andromaca; he who without remorce 
or pitty caused daily so many poorc people to be most 
cruelly massacred and barbarously murthcred. May it be 
wcaknesse of spirit, makes them so pliable to all extremi¬ 
ties ? valor (\\ liose effect is onely to exercise it selfe against 
resistance, 

Sfc nisi hellantis gaudft cerviee juvenci. 

Claud. Epist. ad liadr. v. 30. 

Nor lakes he joy to domineere 

But on the neckc of sturdie steere) 


refraines it selfe in seeing her enemy prostrate to her 
mercy : But pusillanimitie, to say that she also is of the 
fcaste, since it cannot bee joyned to the first part, takes 
for her share the second, which is massacre and blood. 
Murthers after victories, are commonly effected by the 
baser kinde of people, and officers that waite upon the bag¬ 
gage and cariage. And the reason we sec so many un¬ 
heard-of cruelties in popular warres, is, that this vulgar 
rascalilie doth martially flesh and enure it selfe to dive in 
blood up to the elbowes, and mangle a bodic, or hacke a 
carcase lying and groveling at their feetc, having no 
manner of feeling of other valor. 

Et l.upus et turpes instant morUntibus Vrsi. 

Et qu<rfunique minor nobililate fero est. 

Ovid. Trisl. hi. El. v. 35. 

A Wolfe or filihie Beare the dyinj* man oppresse. 

Or snn)e such be.'ist as in nobilitie is lesse. 


As the Craven Curres, which at home or in their Kennels 
will tugge and hitc the skins of those wilde beastes, which 
m the holds they durst not so much as bark-at. W’hat is it 
that now adaics makes all our quarrels mortall? And 
whereas our forefathers had some degree of revenge, wc 
now beginne hv the last; and at first brunt nothing is 
spoken of but killing? What is it, if it be not cowardisc? 
livery man sceth, it is more bravery and disdaine for one 
to beat his cnemie, than make an end of him ; and to keep 
liiin al hay, than make him die. Moreover, that the desire 
.,1 rtwengc is thereby alayed : and better contented; foi. 
it avmeth at nothing so much as to give or shew a motion 
or feeling of revenge onely of her self. And that s the 
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renson we do not challenge a beast, or fall upon a stone, 
when it hurts us, because they are incapable to fecle our 
revenge. And to kill a man, is to shelter him from our 
offence. And even as Bias^ exclaimed upon a wicked 
man ; / know that soone or late thou shall bee punished 
for thy lewdnes, but I feare me I shall not see it: And 
moaned the Orchomenians, because the penance which 
Liciscus had for his treason committed against them, came 
at such a time, as none of them were living, whon) it hail 
concerned, and whom the pleasure of that punishment 
might most delight: So ought revenge to be moaned, when 
he on whom it is inllicted, looseth the meanes to endure 
or feele it. For, even as the revenger, wil sec the action 
of the revenge, that so he may fecle the pleasure of it, 
so must he on whom he is revenged, both see and fecle, 
that he may hereby receive both repentance and griefe. 
He shal rew it, say we. And though he receive a stab or 
a blow with a pistoll on his head, shal we think he will 
repent? Contrariwise, if we marke him wel, we shal per¬ 
ceive that in falling, he makes a moe or bob at us. Hee 
is farre from repenting, when he rather seemes to be be¬ 
holding to us : In asmuch as we affoord him the favour- 
ablest office of life, which is to make him dye speedily and 
as it were insensibly. \Vc are left to shift up and downe, 
runne and trot, and squat heere and there, and al to avoyd 
the officers, or escape the Magistrates that pursue us; and 
he is at rest. To kill a mart, is good to escape a future 
offence, and not revenge the wrongs past. It is rather 
an action of feare, than of bravery : Of precaution, than of 
courage ; Of defence, than of an enterprise. It is 
apparant, that by it, we quit both the true end of revenge, 
and the respect of our reputation ; If he live we feare he 
wil or may charge us with the like. It is not against him, 
it is for thee, thou riddest thy selfe of him. In the King- 
dome of .\arsinga, this expedient would he bootelcssc : 
There, not only Souldicrs, and such as professe armes, 
but every mcanc Artificer, decide their quarels with the 
Swords point. The King never refuseth any man the com- 
bate, that Is disposed to fight ; and if they be men of 
qualitic he wil be by in person, and reward the victor with 
n chainc of Gold : Which, whosoever hath a mind unto, 
and wil obtainc it, may freely chalengc him that weareth 
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the same, and enter combate with him. And having over¬ 
come one combate, hath many following the same. If we 
thought by vertue to be ever superiors unto our enemy, 
and at our pleasure gourmandizc him, it would much 
grieve us he should escape us, as he doth in dying : Wc 
rather endevour to vanquish surely then honourably. And 
in our quarrels wc rather seckc for the end, then for the 
glory. /Isiniui Pollto for an honest man, lessc excusable, 
committed a like fault; Who having written many invec¬ 
tives against Ploncus, staid untill he were dead to publish 
them. It was rather to Hurt at a blind man, and raile in 
a dead mans care, and to offend a scnsclessc man, then 
incurre the danger of his revenge. And men answered in 
this l>ehalfe, that it otiely belonged to Hobf^ohlins to 
rorestJe Kut/i the dead. He who stayeth till the Author 
be dead, whose writings he will combate, what saith he, 
but that he is wenkc and quarrcllous? It was told 

that some body had spoken ill of him, to whom 
he answered, Let him also whippe me, so my selfe be not 
by. Our forefathers were content to revenue an tnjuri,' 
with a lie; a lie '.rilh a blnwe, a hlowe with hloud ; and so 
jn order. They were sofhciently valiant, not to fcare their 
adversary, though he lived and were wronged : whereas 
we quake for feare, so long as we see him a foot. And 
that it is so, doth not our moderne prarti/e, pursue to 
death, as well him who hath wronged us, as him whom we 
have olTcndcd? It is also a kind of dnstardlinesse, which 
hath brought this fashion into our single combates, te 
iteompriny us in the fields with seconds, tliirdcs, and 
fourths. They were anciently single combates, but now 
they are skirmishes and battels. To be alone, feared the 
first that invented it : Ouum m se cuique minimum fiducio' 
csset. When every man had least confidence in himselfc. 
l or, W'hat company soever it be, it doth naturally bring 
some comfort and ease in danger. In ancient time they 
were wont to employ third persons as sticklers, to see no 
trerhery or disorder were used, and to bcare witnes of the 
CDmb.ates succosse. But now this fashion is come up, let 
anv m.in be engaged whosoever is envited, cannot w-ell 
« ontaine himselfc to be a spectator, lest it be imputed unto 
him. it Is cither for want of affection, or lacke of courage. 
Besides the injustice of such an action and villany, for 
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your honours protection, to engage other valour and force 
then your owne, I find it a disadvantage in an honest and 
worthy man, and who wholly trusts unto himselfe, to enter- 
mingle his fortune with a second man : every one riinnetli 
suliicient hazard for himselfe, and neede not also runne it 
for another : And hath enough to doe, to assure himselfe 
of his ownc vertue for the defence of his life, without coin- 
mlliing so precious a thing into third-mens-hands. For, 
if the contrary hath not expresly beene covenanted of all 
foure, it is a combined party. If your fellow chance to 
faile, you have two upon you, and not without reason ; 
and to say, it is a Superchiery, as it is indeed : as being 
v\el armed, to charge a man who hath but a piece of a 
sword, or being sound and strong, to set upon a man 
<orc hurt. But if they bee advantages you have gotten 
Jighting, you may use them without imputation. Dis- 
paritic is not considered, and inequality is not balanced, 
hut by the state wherein the fight is begun. As of the rest 
you must rely on fortune : and if alone or single, you 
''hance to have three upon you, your oilier two companion*; 
being slain, you have no more wrong done you, than I 
should ofTcr in Wars in striking an encmie, whom at such 
in advantage I should finde grapled with one of my fellow- 
souldicrs. The nature of societie beareth, where troupe 
is against troupe (as where our Duke of Orleans chalenged 
lien. King of England, one hundred against another 
hundred; three hundred against as many, as did the 
\rgians against the Lacedemonians; three to three, as 
were the Iloratii against the Curatii) the pluralitie of either 
<;idc is never respected for more than a single man. 
Whersoever there is company, the hazard is confused and 
disordered. I have a private interest in this discourse. 
For, my brother, the Lord of Sfatecoulcm, being desired 
in Rome, to second and accompany a Gentleman, with 
whom he had no great, acquaintance, who was defendant 
and chalenged by another; The fight begunne, my brother 
by chance found himselfe confronted with one ncercr and 
better known to him (I would fainc be resolved of these 
Lawes of honor, which so often shocke and trouble those 
of reason) whom after he had vanquished and dispatched, 
seeing the two principals of the quarrcll yet standing and 
unhurt, he went to reskew his fellow. What could he do 
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Icsse? should he have stood still, and (if chance would so 
have had it) see him defeated, for whose defence he was 
rntred the quarrel? What until then he had done, was 
noisvln;; to the purpose, and the quarrel was still undecided. 
•AI the courtesic you can, you ou^ht surely use to your 
enemy, especially when you have brought him under, and 
to so>ne disadvanta|^e; I know not how a man may 

•jse it, when anothers interest depends on it, where you 
arc but accessory, and where the quarrel is not yours 
Mce could never be just nor curteous, In hazard of him 
unto whom he had lent hiinselfe. So was he presently 
delivered out of the Italian prisons, by a speedy and 
solemne letter of commendations from our Kinj;. Oh in- 
<liscreet Nation. We are not contented to manifest our 
!*ollics, and bewray our vices to tlie world by reputation : 
but we into forraiijne Nations and there in person 
shew them. Place three French-men in the deserts of 
fjhya, and they wil never live one moncth to'jcthcr with- 
out brawlintj, falling out and scratching one another : you 
would say this peregrination, is a party erected to please 
strangers with our tragedies; and those most commonly, 
who rejoyce and scofTc at our evils. W'c travel into Itolie 
to learnc the art of fencing, and practise it at the cost of 
our lives, before wc know it; it were requisite accordin^c 
to the order of true Discipline, we should preferre the 
riieorike before the practike. We betray our apprentis- 
.•gc. 

Prifotlur jui’ftiuin misertr, belh<jui futuri 
Duftt Ttidimcnta. —Stat. Sytv. v- 

■J inis'-rable first cssnyrs of youth. 

A«ul hiird tx'fiinninds of warm lh.it cnsu'th. 

I know it is an art profitable to her end (in the single 
rofiibalc Ijetweenc the two IVinces, cosin-Cerrnans, in 
Sfxiine, tlic eldest of which (saith T. lAvius) by the skil 
of his weapons, and by craft, overcame easily the dismayed 
forces of the yonger) and as by cx*perience I have knowen, 
tlie knowledge and skil wherof, hath ptiffcd up the heart 
« f some, bevond their naturall proportion. But it is not 
('ri>|)erly a vertue, since she draweth her stay from dex- 
ritic, and t.ikes her foundation from other than from her 
Ifc 7 /tc honour of cowhates conxiatclh itt the jealouaie 
of the heart, not of the science. And therefore have I 
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scene some of my friends, renowned for great Masters in 
this exercise in their quarels to make choisc of weapons, 
that might well take the meane of this advantage, or oddes 
from them; and which wholly depended on fortune, and 
assurance that their victorie might not rather be imputed 
to their fencing, than ascribed to their valour. And in my 
infancy, our nobility scorned the reputation of a fencer, 
though never so cunning, as injurious; and if any learnt 
it, they would sequester themselves from company, deem¬ 
ing the same as a mystery of craft and subtilty, derogating 
from true and perfect vertue. 

Non schivoT, non parar, non ritirarsi 
I’oglion, costot, ne «;ui destrezza ha parte; 

Son danno i colpi fintt hor pieni, hor scarsi; 

Togtie I'ira e it furor I'uso dell' arte, 

Odie le spadf horrihlmente urtarsi 
A metto il fetro, it pie J'orma non parte. 

Sempre i it pie fermo, i la matt sempre in moto, 

Se seende taglio in von, ne punta 6 vote. 

I Asso, Cier. can. xii. stan. 55. 

T’ avoyde, toward retiring to give ground 
They rcke not. nor hath nintblenes heere part, 

Nor give false btuwes, nor full, nor scarse, nor sound, 

Rjge and revenge bereave all use of arte. 

Their Swordes at h.nlfe Sword horribly resound 

You might hearr inette : No foote from steppe doth parte ; 

'I'hcir foole still fast, their hand still faster iiiooveth : 

No stroke in vaine, no thrust in vaine, but prooveth. 

Shooting at Buts, Tilting, Torncyes, Barriers, the true 
linages of martiall comhates, were the exercises of our 
forefathers. This other exercise is so much the lesse noble, 
by how much it respectclh but a private end ; which against 
ihe lawes of justice, icachcth us to destroy one another, 
.«nd every way produccih ever mischievous effects. It is 
much more worthy, and better beseeming, for a man to 
exercise himselfe in things that assure and offend not our 
Commonwealth; and which respect publike securitie and 
gensrall glory. Bublius [Rutilius, Consul] was the first 
that ever instituted the Souldier to manage his armes by 
dexteritie and skil, and joyned art unto vertue, not for 
the use of private contentions, but for the wars and Roman 
peoples quarrels. A popular and civill manner of fencing. 
And besides the example of Ccesar, who appointed his 
So« Idler, above all things, to aime and strike at the face 
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of Fompeyes men in the battell of Pharsalia: A thousand 
other Chicftaincs and Generals have devised new fashions 
of weapons, and new kindes of striking, and covering of 
themselves, according as the present affaires require. But 
even as Pftilopcerjien condemned wrestling, wherein hcc 
excelled others, forsomuch as the preparations appertain¬ 
ing to this exercise differed from those that belong to 
military discipline, to which he supposed, men of honour 
should ammuse and addict themselves. Me thinks also, 
that this nimblencssc or agilitie, to which men fashion and 
enure themselves, their limbes, their turnings, windings, 
and nimble-quicke motions, wherein youth is instructed 
and trained in this new schoole, are not oncly unprofitable, 
hut rather contrary and domageable for the use of militarie 
comhate : And we see our men do commonly employ par¬ 
ticular weapons, in their fence schooles, and peculiarly 
appointed for that purpose. And I have scene it dis¬ 
allowed, that a gentleman chalenged to fight with Rapier 
and nagger, should present himselfe in the equipage of a 
man at armes; or that another should offer to come with 
his cloake insteade of a Dagger. It is worthy the noting, 
that lAichaz in i’/ufo, speaking of an apprentissage, how to 
manage armes, conformable to ours, saith, he could never 
nCC any notable warrior come of a schoole of fence, and 
especially from among the maisters. As for them our 
ownc experience conlirmes as much. And for the rest wc 
may at least sav, they arc suflicicncics of no relation or 
correspondency. And in the institution of the children of 
his Common wealth, Plato interdicts the artes of striking 
or playing with fists, devised by ^mycus and Fpeius, and 
to wrestle invented by Anthccus and Cecyo: because they 
aime at another end, then to adapt youth to warlike 
service, and have no affmitie with it. But I digresse much 
from my thcame. The Hmperour Mauriciu^, being fore¬ 
warned by dreames, and sundry prognostications, that one 
Phocas a Souldier at that time yet unknownc, should kil 
him, demanded of Philip his sonne in law, who that Phocas 
was. his nature, his conditions, and customes. and how 
atnongst other tilings Philip told him. he was a faint 
cowardly, and timorous fellow: The Kmperour thereby 
presently concluded, that lie was both cruel and a mur- 
thercr. What makes tyrants so bloiid-thirstic ? it is the 
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care of their sccuritie, and that their faint-hart ycclds them 
no other meanes to assure themselves, then by rooting^ out 
those which may in any sort offend them ; yea silly women, 
for feare tliey should or bite or scratch them; 

Cuncta fftH dum cttncia 

CtAUt). tn Eutrop. i. 183. 

Of all thinfjs he afraide. 

At ail things fiercely laide. 

The first cruelties are exercised by themselves, thence 
proceedeih the feare of a just revenge, which afterward 
[•roduceth a swarme of new cruelties; by the one to stific 
llie other. Philip, the King of Macedon, who had so many 
> rowes to pul with the Romanes, agitated by the horror 
nf so many murthers committed by his appointment, and 
unable to make his partie good, or to take any safe reso¬ 
lution against so many families, by him at severall times 
injured, resolved at last to seize upon al their children 
whom he had caused to be murthcred, that so he might day 
by day one after another rid the world of them, and so 
t stablish his safety. Matters of worth are not iwperti- 
iicnt wheresoever they be placed. I, who rather respect 
tlie weight and benefite of discourses, then their order and 
()lacing, need not feare to place here at randone a notable 
storie. When they are so rich of their owne beautie, and 
»nay very well uphold themselves alone, I am content with 
a haires end, to fitte or joyne them to my purpose. 
\mongst others who had bcenc condemned by Philip, was 
one Nerodicus, Prince of the 'rhcssalians : After whom he 
caused his two sonnes in lawe to be put to death; each 
of them leaving a young sonne behind him. Theoxena and 
• Irco were the two widdowes. Theoxena and Arco were 
the two widdowes. Theoxena although she were instantly 
urged thereunto, could never be induced to marrv ncrainc. 
Arco tooke to husband Ports a chiefe man amongst the 
.'Tnians, and by him had divers children, all which she left 
very young. Theoxena moved by a motherly charitie to¬ 
ward her young nephews, and so to have them in her 
protection and bringing up, wed<led Paris. Upon this 
came out the proclamation of the Kings Edict. This 
r oblc-mindcd mother, distrusting the Kings crucltic and 
fearing the mercilcsncs of his Satelitics or officers towards 
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these noble, hopcfull and tender youths, feared not to say, 
that slice would rather kil them with her own hands, then 
deliver them. Paris amazed at her protestations, promiseth 
her secretly to convey them to /J/hens, ther by some of his 
faithful friends to be kept safely. They take occasion of 
a yearely feast, which to the honor of /Eneas was solemn¬ 
ized at .Ertea, and thither they goe, where having all day- 
loni' assisted to the ceremonies, and publike banket : night 
being come, they convay themselves into a shippe 
appointed for that purpose, in hope to save themselves by 
Sea. But the winde fell out so contrarie, that the next 
morning they found themselves in view of the town, 
whetjce the night before they had hoised .sailcs, where they 
were pursued by the guarders and Souldiers of the Port. 
Which Paris perceiving, laboured to hasten and encourage 
the Mariners to shift away: But Theoxena, (enr.agedl 
through love and revenge, remembring her first resolu¬ 
tion, prepared both weapons and poison, and presenting 
them to their sight, thus shoe bespake them : Oh my dcare 
children, lake a good heart, death is now the onely mcane 
of your defence and libertie, and shall be a just cause 
unto the Gods for their holy justice. These bright-keene 
blades, these full cuppes shall free you the passage unto 
it. Courage therefore, and thou my eldest chiUie, take 
this sword to die the strongest death. Who on the one 
side having so undaunted a perswadcr, and on the other 
their enemies ready to cut their throats, in furious manner 
r.inne all to that which came next to his hand. And so 
ail gnared and panting were thrownc into the Sea. 
Theoxena, proud she had so gloriouslic provided for her 
childrens safety, lovingly embracing her husband, saide 
thus unto him; Oh my dearc heart, let us follow these 
boves. and together with them enjoy one selfe same grave; 
and so close-cl.'^pc together, they flung themselves into 
the m.nne : So that the ship was brought to shoare againe, 
but etiiptie of her M.aisters. Tyrants to act two things 
together, that is. to kill and cause their rage to be felt, 
h.'ive employed the utmost of their skill, to devise lingring 
de.jths. Thev wil h.ave their enemies die. yet not so soonc, 
but th.at they niav h.ave leisure to feeic their vcnge.inre. 
Wherin thev arc in great pcrplevity : for if the torments 
be nver-vio!rnt. they are short; if lingring. not grievous 
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inough. In this they imploy their wits and devises. Many 
examples wherof we see in antiquitie; and 1 wot not, 
whether wittingly we rctaine some spice of that barbar- 
isme. H'katsoevcr is beyond a simple deaths seerneth to 
mee meere crueltie. Our justice cannot hope, that he 
whom the terror of death cannot dismay, be he to be 
banged or beheaded, can in any sort be troubled with the 
imagination of a languishing fire, of a whecle, or of burn¬ 
ing pincers. And I wot not, w'hether in that meane lime 
we bring him to despaire : For, what plight can the soule 
of a man be in, that is broken upon a w'heele, or after the 
old fashion, nailed upon a Crosse, and xxiiii howres to¬ 
gether expects his death? Josephus reporteth, that whilst 
the Romane warres continued in jurie, passing by a place 
w'hcre certain Jewes had been crucified tiiree dayes before, 
he knew thre of his friends amongst them, and having 
gotten leave to remove tliem, two of them died, but the 
third lived long after. Chalcotidylas a man of credltc, in 
the memories he left of matters happened in his time and 
thereabouts, makclh report of an extreame torment, the 
Emperor Mechmed was often wont to put in practise, 
which was by one onely blow of a Cimitary or broad 
Persian Sword, to have men cut in two parts, by the waste 
of the body, about the Diaphragma, which is a membrane 
lying overthwart the lower part of the breast, separating 
the heart and lights from the stomacke, which caused 
them to dye two deaths at once : and affirmeth that both 
parts were seen full of life, to move and stirre long lime 
after, as if they had been in lingring torment. 1 do not 
thinke, they felt any great torture in that moving. The 
gastUest torments to looke upon are not ahvaies the 
greatest to be endured: And I finde that much more 
ficrcely-horrible, which other Historians write, and which 
he used against certain Lords of Epirus^ whom faire and 
leasurely he caused to be flead all over, disposed by so 
malicious a dispensation, that their lives continued fifteene 
daics in that languor and anguish. And these two otliers; 
Croesus having caused a Gentleman to be apprehended, 
greatly favoured by f^antaleon his brother; led him in a 
fullers or cloth-workers shoppe, where with Gardes and 
Teazles belonging to that trade, he made him to be carded, 
scraped, and teazled so long untill he died of it. George 
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Sechell Ring-leader of the Country men of Polina^ who 
under the title of a Croysada^ wrought so many mischicfes, 
having beene defeated in a batiell by the Vayvoda of 
7 ransilvania, and taken Prisoner, was for three dayes to¬ 
gether tyed naked to a wooden-horse, exposed to all 
manner of tortures, any man might devise against him; 
during which time divers other prisoners were kept fast¬ 
ing. At last, he yet living, saw Lucat his dearc brother, 
and for whose safety he sued and entreated, forced to 
drinkc his blood, drawing all the envic and hatred of his 
misdeedes upon himselfe. And twentie of his most 
favoured Captaines were compelled to feed upon his flesh, 
which with their teeth they must teare off, and swallow 
their morsels. The rest of his body and entrailes, he being 
dead, were boiled in a pan, and given for food to other of 
his followers. 


CHAPTER XX\’III 

ALL THI.\GS HAVE THEIR SEASON 

Those who compare Cato the Censor, to Cato the yongcr 
that killed himselfe, compare two notable natures, and in 
forme ncare one unto another. The first exploited his. 
sundrie waies, and excelleth in military exploits, and utilitic 
of his publike vacations. But the yongers vertue (besides 
that it were blasphemy, in vigor to compare any unto him) 
was much more sincere and unspotted. For, who will dis¬ 
charge the Censors of cnvic and ambition, that durst 
counter-chccke the h{jnor of Scipio, in goodnes and all 
other parts of cxccllencic, farre greater and better than 
him or any other man living in his age? Amongst other 
things reported of him, this is one, that in his eldest yeares 
he gave himselfe, with so earnest a longing to learn the 
e.reek tong, as if it had been to quench a long burning 
thirst : A thing in mine opinion not very honorable in him : 
It is properly that which we cal doling or to become a 
child againc. All things have their season, yea the good 
an<l all. And 1 may say my Pater noster out of season. 
As r. Oamfms Flaminiuf was accused, forasmuch as being 
Generali of an Army, even in the houre of the conflict, he 
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was secne to withdraw himselfe apart, ammusing himselfe 
to pray God, although he gained the battell. 

Imponit fitum sapient et tehus honestis. 

JuvEN. Sal. vi. 344. 

A wis«>man will us« moderation, 

Even in things o( commendation. 

Exidemonidas seeing Xenocrates very old, laboriously 
apply himself in his Schoole-lectures, said, when wil this 
man know something, since he is yet learning? And 
PhilopcBmeriy to those who highly extolled King Pto/omey, 
because he daily hardned his body to the exercise of arms : 
It is not (said he) a matter commendable in a King of his 
age, in them to exercise himselfe, he should now really and 
substancially imploy them. Wise men say, that yowng- 
men should make their preparations^ and old-men enjoy 
them. And the greatest vice they note in us, that our 
desires do uncessantly grow yongcr and yonger. We arc 
ever beginning a new to live. Our studies and our desires 
should sometimes have a feeling of age. We have a foote 
in the grave, and our appetites and pursuites are but new* 
borne. 

Tu secatiJa marmora 

l.ocas sub ipsum funus, et seputcri 

Itnmemor, struts domoi.—IIOR. Car. ii. Od. xviii. 17. 

You, when you should l)c going to your grave. 

Put Marble out to worke ; build houses brave, 

Unmindfull of the buriall you must have. 

The longest of my desseignes doth not extend to a whole 
yearc; now I only apply my selfe to make an end : I shake 
off all my new hopes and enterprises : I bid my last fare¬ 
well to all the places 1 leave, and daily dispossesse my 
selfe of what I have. Olim jam nec peril quicquam mihi^ 
nec acquiritur. Plus superest viatici quam vicB (Sen. 
Epist. Ixxvii. p.). It is a good while since I neither loose 
nor get any thing; I have more to beare my charges, then 
way to goe. 

Vixi. et quern dederat cursum fortuna peregi. 

ViRO. /En. iv. 653. 

I h.'ivc liv’d, and the race have past. 

Wherein my fortune had me plac’t. 

To conclude, it is all the ease 1 finde in my age, and that 
It suppresseth many cares and desires in me, wherewith 
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life is much disquieted. The care of the worlds course, 
the care of riches, of greatnesse, of knowledge, of health 
and of my selfc. This man learneth to speake, when he 
should rather learne to hold his peace for ever. A man 
may alwaies continue his studie, but not schooling. O 
fond-foolish for an old man to be ever an Abcedarian, 

Divfrsos divftsa juvant, non otunibut ariritj 
Omnia foiii'frtijiNl.— CaTUL. EUg. i. 103. 

Diverse delights to diverse, oor to all 
Do all things at all yeares convenient fall. 

If we must needs study, let us study something sorteabic 
to our condition, that we may answer, as he did, who being 
demanded what his studies would stead him in his 
decrepity, answered; that he mi^ht the better^ and with 
more ease leave this world. Such a studie was yong 
Catoes, in fore-feeling his approaching end, who lighting 
upon IHatoes discourse of the soules immortality. Not. 
as it may be supposed, that long before he had not stored 
himselfe with alt sorts of munition for such a dislodging. 
Of assurance, of constancy and instruction, he had more 
then Phito hath in all his writings: His Science, and his 
courage, were in this respect above all Philosophy. Hce 
undertookc this occupation, not for the service of lus 
death, but as one, who did not so much as interrupt his 
sleep, in a deliberation of such consequence, whoever with¬ 
out choise or change continued his wonted studies, and 
al) other accustomed actions of his life, I he same nijjnl. 
wherein the Pretorship was refused him. he pasbed over 
in play. That wherein he must die, he spent in reading. 
The losse of life or ollicc was all one to him. 


CHAPTKR XXIX 

OP VEKTUB 

I FiMU- bv experience, that there is great difference be- 
twecnc the sodaine bis and f.mtasics of the soule, and a 
resolute disposition and constant habitude: And I sec, 
there is nothing but wc may altnine unto yea. as some 
say. to exceede I)i^initic it scife: forsomuch as it 
to iHconir impassible of himselfe, then to be so by his 
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origfinall condition : And that one may joyne a resolution 
and assurance of God to mans imbecillitie. But it is by 
fits. And in the lives of those Heroes or noble worthies of 
former ages, are often found wonderfull parts, and which 
seeme greatly to exceed our naturall forces : but they are 
prankes or parts consonant to truth : and it may hardly 
be believed, mans soule may so be tainted and fed with 
those so high-raised conditions, that unto it they may be¬ 
come as ordinary and naturall. It hapneth unto our 
selves, who are but abortive broods of men, sometimes to 
rowze our soule farre beyond her ordinary pitch, as stirred 
up by the discourses, or provoked by the examples of 
others. But it is a kindc of passion, which urgeth, 
mooveth, agitateth and in some sorte ravisheth her from 
out her selfe : for, that gust overblowne, and storme past, 
wee see, it wil unawares unbend and lose it selfe, if not 
to the lowest pitch, at least to be no more the same she 
was, so that upon every slight occasion, for a bird lost, or 
for a glasse broken, wee suffer our selves to be mooved 
and distempered very neere as one of the vulgar sort. 
Except order, moderation and constancie, I imagine all 
thinf^s may bee done by an indifferent and defective man. 
Therefore say wisemen, that directly to judge of a man, 
his common actions must specially be controulcd, and he 
must every day be surprised in his work-day clothes. 
Pyrrho, who framed so pleasant a Science of ignorance, 
assaied (as all other true Philosophers) to fashion his life 
answerable to his doctrine. And forasmuch as he main¬ 
tained the weakenesse of mans judgement, to be so 
extrcamc. as it could take nor resolution, nor inclination : 
and would perpetually suspend it, ballancing, beliolding 
and receiving all things, as indifferent : It is reported of 
him, that he ever kept himscife after one fashion, looke 
and countenance : If he had begunne a discourse, he would 
end it, though the party to whom he spake, were gone : 
And if he went any where, he would not goe an inche out 
of his path what let or obstackle soever came in his way ; 
being kept from falls, from cartes or other accidents by 
his friends. For. to feare or shunne any thing, had hccnc 
to shocke his propositions, which remooved all election and 
certainty from his very senses. He sometimes suffered 
himscife to be cut and cautherized, with such constancy, 
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as he was never seen so much as to shrug;, twitch, move 
or winkc with his eyes. It is something to bring the 
minde to these imaginations, but more to joine the effects 
unto it. yet is it not impossible. But to joine them with 
such perseverance and constancy, as to establish it for an 
ordinary course; verily in these enterprises so farre from 
common use, it is almost incredible to be done. The 
reason is this, that he was sometimes found in his house, 
bitterly scolding with his sister, for which being reproved, 
as he that wronged his indifferencie: What? said he; 

flai seely iroman also serve as a 'tvitnesse to my 
rules? Another time, being found to defend himsclfc from 
a dog : /( 15 (replied he) very hard, altogether to dispoiU 
and shake off man: And man must endevour and enforce 
himsclfe to resist and confront all things, first by effects, 
hut if the worst befall, by reason and by discourse. It 
is now about soaven or eight yeares since, that a country 
man, yet living, not above two leagues from this place, 
having long before bernc much vexed and troubled in 
n)inde. for his wives jcalousie; one day comming home 
from his workc. and she after her accustomed manner 
wolcomming and entertaining him with brawling and 
scowlding, as one unable to endure her any longer, fell 
into such a moodie rage, that sodainely with a Sickle, 
which he held in his hand, he clean cut off those parts that 
wore the cause of her jcalousie, and flung them in her face. 
And it is reported, that a yong gentleman of hrancr. 
amorous and lustle. having by his perseverance at 
mollified the heart of his faire mistrcsse. desperate, be¬ 
cause comming to the point of his so long sued-for busi- 
nesse he found himselfe unable and unprepared, and that 


—non xnrttiter 

If.fts im«Jf ttnii r-^lu/cf>ir caput, 

T«8 ad Priap. V. 4. 

as soonf as he came home, he deprived himselfe of it: 
and sent it as a cruel and bloody saenfice for the esp a- 
,i„n of his offence. Had he done it hv discourse or for 
relli,-ions sake, .as the priestes of CyMc were «’ont to do, 
wh.at iniKht we not say of so hauprhty an enterprise? Not 
U,„.; since at flr,.,.eruc. five lcafrues.distance from my 
house, up the river of DorJaigne. a woman, havinpr the 
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evening before beene grievously tormented, and sore 
beaten by hir husband; froward and skittish by com¬ 
plexion, determined, though it should cost hir the price 
of hir life, by one mcane or other, to escape his rudenesse, 
and rising the next morning, went as she was accustomed 
to visile her neighbours, to whom in some sort she recom¬ 
mended the state of hir affaires, then taking a sister of 
hirs by the hand, ledde hir along untill she came upon the 
bridge that crosseth the River, and having bid her harlily 
farewell; as in the way of sport without shewing any 
maner of change or alteration, headlong threw hirselfe 
down into the River, where she perished. And which is 
more to be noted in hir, is, that this hir determination 
ripened a whole night in hir head. But the Indian Wives, 
may not here be forgotten as worthy the noting : Whose 
custome is, that husbands have many wives and for hir 
that is dearest unto hir husband, to kil hirselfe after him : 
Every one in the whole course of hir life, endevoreth to 
obtainc this priviledge and advantage over all her fellow- 
wives : And in the good offices and duties they shew their 
husbands, respect no other recompence than to be pre¬ 
ferred to accompany them in death : 

Uhi mortiftro ;<2cla tit fax ultima lecto, 

- IJxorum fusis, stat pta turha cotnts: 

Et certamen habent I.othi, quer viva tequalut 

- Confugium, pudor est non licuissc mori : 

Ardrnt ViCtrites, et flammee pectora prahent, 

- J mponuntque suis ora perusta virif. 

Proi krt. ill. El. x»i. 17, 

When for his dc;)th*bcd Iasi flame is appli'd 
With loose haires many kind wives stand beside. 

And strive for death, which alive may be next 

Hir wcdlocke. who may not, is sham’d and vex’i. 

They that orecotne. are burn’d, lo flames give way. 

Their bodies burnt on their burnt husbands lay. 

A late Writer affirmeth, that himsclfc hath scene this 
custome highly reputed in the new discovered East Indiaes, 
where not only the wives are buried with their husbands, 
but also such slaves as he hath enjoyed ; which is done 
after this manner. The husband being deceased, the wid- 
dow may, if she will (but few do it) request two or three 
Monthes space to dispose of hir busines. The day come, 
adorned as a sumptuous bride, she mounteth on horsbackc. 
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and with a cheereful countenance, telleth every body sue is 
going to lie with her bride groome, holding in her left hand 
a looking-glasse, and an arrow in the right. Thus having 
a while rid up and downc in great pomp and magnificence, 
accompanied with her friends and kinsmen, and much con¬ 
course of people, in feast and jollitie, she is brought unto 
a publike place, purposely appointed for such spectacles. 
Which is a large open place, in the middest whereof is a 
pit or grave full of wood, and necrc unto it an upraised 
scaffold, with fourc or five steppes to ascend, upon which 
she is brought, and served with a stately and sumptuous 
banket, which ended, she beginneth to dance and sing, 
and when she lliinks good, commandeth the fire to be 
kindled. That done, she commeth down againc, and tak. 
ing the nearest of hir husbands kindred by the hand, they 
goc together to the next river, where shee strippes hit selle 
.all naked, and distributeth her jewels and cloathes among 
hir friends, then plungelh herselfe in the Water, as if she 
meant to wash away hir sins; then coniming out she en- 
wrappelh her selfe in a yellow piece of linnen cloth, about 
the length of fourteene yards; And giving her hand againc 
unto hir husbantls Kins-nian, they rcturne unto the Mount, 
where she speakes unto the people, to whom (if she have 
.my) she recommendetli hir Children. Betwecnc the Pillc 
and Mount, there is commonly a Curtaine drawne, lest llu* 
sight of th.il burning furnace might dismay them : Which 
many, to shew the greater courage, wil not have it drawne. 
Her speech ended, a Woman presenteth her with a \ cssell 
ful of Oyl, therewith to annoint her licad and body, which 
ilone, she castelh tlic rest into the fire, and ihercwitlKil! 
sod.iinly flings hcr.selfc into it : Which is no sooner done, 
but the people cast great store of I'.Tggols and Billets 
upon hir, lest she should languish over-long ; and all their 
pw is converted into griefe and sorrow. If they be persons 
of rneane quality, the dead mans body is carried to the 
place where they intend to bury him, and there he is placed 
silting; his Widdow kneeling before him with her armes 
close about his middle, ant! so keepelh hirsclf, whilcst a, 
wall is erected up about them both, which raised to the 
height of her shoulders, some of her kindred taking her by 
ihe^lnad belilnd, wrings hir neck about; and having given 
thr last gaspe, the wall is immediately made up dose over 
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their heads, wherein they remain buried. In tlie same 
Country, there was something like to this in their Gym- 
nosophists, or wise-men, who not by menaces or compul¬ 
sions of others, nor by the violence of a sudainc humour, 
but by the expresse and voluntary profession of their rule, 
their maner was according as they attained unto a certain*- 
age, or saw themselves threalned by some sicknesse, t«> 
cause a pile of wood to be erected, and upon it a rich 
beddc: and having chcerefully feasted their friends and 
acejuaintance, with such a resolution laid themselves down.- 
in that bed, that fire set unto it, they were never scene to 
stirre nor hand nor foot; and thus died one of them, named 
Calanu-^, in the presence of all the army of Alexander th*' 
Great, .^nd who had not so made himselfe away, wa 
neither esteemed holy nor absolutely happy among them 
sending his soule purged and purified by fire, after it had 
consumed whatsoever was mortal and terrestrial in it 
This constant premeditation of al the life, is that whic • 
makes the wonder. Amongst our other disputation, tha 
of Fatum, hath much entermcdled it selfe : and to joym 
future things, and our wil it selfe unto a certaine unavoyd- 
able necessity, we yet stand upon that argument of forme 
times : since God foreseeth al things must thus happen a 
undoubtedly he doeth : They must then necessarily happen 
so. To wliich our Clarks and Maisters answere, that to 
see any thing come to passe, as we doe. and likewise CfO*’ 
(for he being present in ful essence, rather seclh than fore¬ 
seeth) is not to force the same to happen : yea wc see, be¬ 
cause things come to passe, but things happen not becaust- 
we sc. The hapning makes the science or knowledge, and 
not knowledge the happening. W'hat we see come to 
passe, happeneth ; but it might come to passe otherwise. 
.And God in the etcrnall register of the causes of hapfien- 
ings, which he hath in his prescience, h.ith also tliose. 
which are caled casual; and the voluntary, which depend 
of the liberty, he hath given unto our free will, and knoweth 
we shall faile, because our will sliall have hecne to faile. 

I have scene divers encourage tlieir troupes with this fatall 
necessitie : Tor. if our hourc be tied unto a certaine point 
neither the musket-shottes of our enemies, nor our courage, 
nor our flight and cowardize, can either advance or rccoyle 
the same. 
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Tliis may well be said, but scckc you who shall effect it; 
And if it be so, that a strongs and lively faith, doth likewise 
draw action after it: trucly this faith [wherewith we so 
much fill our mouthes) is marvelous light in our times : 
except the contempt it hath of works, make her disdaine 
their company. So it is, that to the same purpose, the 
Lord of JohiviUe^ as credible a wiinesse as any other, tells 
us of the Hedoins, a nation entermingled with the Sara- 
cine , with whom our King Saint Lewes had to dcale in the 
holy land, who so confidently believed in their religion, the 
dayes of every one to be prefixed and numbred from all 
eternitic, by an inevitable preordinance, that they went al 
bare and naked to the warres, except a Turkish Cdaive in 
their hand, and their body covered but with a white linncn- 
cloth : And for the bitterest curse, if they chanced to fall 
out one w'ith another, they had ever in their mouth : Cursed 
he f/iou, as he that artuelh /M'm5e//e for feare of death. 
Mere is another maner of trial! or a belief or faith then 


ours, In tills rank may likewise be placed that which those 
two religious men of Florence^ not long since gave unto 
their countrymen. Being in some controversie betweene 
themselves about cerlainc paints of learning; they accorded 
to go both into the fire, in the presence of al the people, 
and in the open market place, each one for the verifying 
of his opinion; and all preparations were ready made, and 
execution to he performed, but that by an unexpected 
accident it was interrupted. A yong Turkish Lord, having 
atchieved a notable piece of service in armes, and with his 
own person, in fill view of the two battels between /Im- 
muralh and Iluniades ready to be joyned together, being 
demanded by Atnnmrath his Prince, who (being so yong 
and unexperienced, for it was the first warre or service he 
l)ad scene before) had replenished him with so generous 
;ind undanted vigor of courage, answered, that a Marc had 
becnc his soveraignc maistcr and oncly teacher of valour; 
and thus began his speech. Being one day a hunting, l 
found a J/are sitting in her forme, and although J had u 
hr.ice of excellent good graydiounds with me in a sUf> or 
leiuh. I thought it good, because I would be sure of niy 
r^ame to use mv hote; for she was a very faire ‘ 

hc'rnnnc to vhoole my arrowes at her, which I did to the 
tiumbcr of fortic [jot in my quiver were fust so m«i«y) yd 
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could I never hurt her^ no not so much as start her: After 
all this, I let slif> my gray hounds^ who could doe no more 
then I had done: by which I learnt, that she had beene 
shcltred and defended by her destinie; and that no glaives 
nor arro7ves never hit, but by the permission of our fatalitie, 
which it lieth not in us to avoide or advance. This storie 
may serve to make us perceive by the way, how flexible our 
reason is to all sorts of objects. A notable man, g^reat in 
yeares, in name, in dig^nity and in learning, vaunted him- 
sclfe unto me, that he was induced to a certaine most im¬ 
portant change of his religion, by a strange and fantastical 
incitation : and in al things so il concluding that I deemed 
the same stronger and more forcible, being taken contrary. 
He termed it a miracle, and so did I, but in a different 
sense. Their historians say, that perswasion having 
popularly beene scattered amongst the Turkes, of the 
fatal and inflexible prescription of their dayes, doth ap¬ 
parently aide to warrant and embolden them in dangers. 
.And I know a great Prince, who happily thrives by it, 
be it he believe it, or take it for an excuse to hazard 
himselfe extraordinarily; provided fortune be not soonc 
wearie to favour and backe him. There hath not hap¬ 
pened in our memorie a more admirable effect of resolu¬ 
tion, than of those two villaines that conspired the death 
of the I*rince of Orange: It is strange how, the last, who 
performed the same, could be induced or encouraged to 
undergo such an enterprise, wherin his fellow (though he 
had resolutely attempted it, and had all might be required 
for such an action) had so ill successe, and miscarried. 
And in those steps, and with the same weapons, to go and 
undertake a Lord, armed with so l/ite an instruction of 
distrust; mighty in friends and followers ; puissant of bodily 
strength: in his owne hall: amiddest his servants and 
guarde: and in a City wholly at his devotion. It must of 
force be saide, that in performing-it, he employed a well- 
directed and resolute hand, and a dreadlesse courage, 
moo7'ed by a vigorous passion. A Poynard is more sure to 
wound a man, which forsomuch as it requireth more motion 
and vigor of the arme, than a pistol, it’s stroke is more sub¬ 
ject to he hindred or avoyded. That the first ranne not 
to an assured death, I make no great doubt, for the hopes 
wherwith he might be entertained could not harbour in a 
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well setlcd and resolute minde; and the conduct of his ex¬ 
ploit, sheweth, he wanted no more that, then courage. 
The motions of so forcible a perswasion may be divers; 
for, our fanlasie disposeth of her self and of us as she 
plenscth. The execution committed neere Orleans had no 
colierence with this, wherin was more hazard, then vigor; 
the blow was not mortall, had not fortune made it so: and 
the enterprise to shoote on horse-backe and far-off, and to 
one who mooved still according to the motion of his horse; 
was the attempt of a man that rather loved to missc of his 
effect, then fade to save himselfe. What followed did 
n^anifestly shew it. For, he was so amazed and drunken 
with the thought of so haughty an execution, as he lost 
all his senses, both to worke his escape, and direct his 
tongue in his answers. What needed he have done more, 
tiicn recover his friends by crossing of a river? It is a 
nu ane, wherein I have cast my selfe in farre lesse dangers, 
jnd which I thinke of small hazard, how broad soever, 
.tlwaics provided your horse find an casie entrance, and on 
the further side you foresee an easie and shallow landing, 
.iccorcling to the course of the streame of the water. The 
'^econd, when the horrible sentence was pronounced against 
him, answered stoutly. / u'n5 prepared for if, and / shall 
'innize you my patience. The .*\ssassincs, a nation 

depending of f^hfenlcia, are esteemed among the Mahomel- 
isls of a soveraigne devotion and puritie of maners; they 
hold, that the readiest and shortest way to g.ainc Paradise, 
is to kill some one of a contrary religion ; therefore h.Mh it 
often heene sccjic, that one or two in tlieir bare dou)>lcls 
have undertaken to assault mighty enemies, with the price 
of an assur’d death, and without any care of their ownc 
danger. .And thus was our Rarle Raymond of Tripoli 
murthcred or as‘iassinated (this word is borrowed from their 
name) in the middest of his Citic, during the time of our 
warres in the holy land; And likewise Conrade Marquis of 
Montferrato his murlhcrors being brought to their torture; 
were scene to swel with pride, that they had performed so 
worthy an exploit. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

OF A MONSTROUS CHILD 

This discourse shall passe single, for I leave it to Physi- 
tions to ireate of. I saw two dayes since a child, whom 
two men and a niirce (which named themselves to be his 
father, his Unckle, and his Aunt) carried about with intent 
to get some money with the sight of him. by reason of his 
strangenes. In all the rest, he was as other children are, 
he stood upon his fccte. went and pralled in a manor as 
all others of his age: He would never take nourishment, 
but by his nourses breast: and what in my presence was 
offred to be put in his mouth, he chewed a little, and put 
it all out againc. His puling diflered somewhat from 
others : Me was just fourteene moneths olde. Under his 
paps he was fastned and joyned to an other child, but had 
no head, and who had the conduitc of his backe stopped, 
the rest whole. One of his armes was shorter than the 
other, and was by accident broken at their birth. They 
were joyned face to face, and as if a little child woulil 
embrace another somewhat bigger. The joyning and spiu *■ 
whereat they were closed together, was but foure inches 
broad, or thereabouts; in such sort that if you thrust up 
the imperfect child, you might see under the others navill. 
.‘\nd the seame was betweenc the paps and his navill. The 
navill of the imperfect one could not be scene, but all the 
rest of his belly might. Thus, what of tlie imperfect one 
vvas not joyned, as armes, buttockes, thighes and legges. 
did hang and shake upon the other, whose length reached 
to the middle-leg of the other perfect. His Nurcc told me, 
he made water by both privities. The members of the 
little one were nourished, living, and in the same state as 
the others, except only, they were lesse and thinner. This 
double body, and these different members, having reference 
to one oncly head, might serve for a favorable prognostica¬ 
tion to our King, to maintaine the factions and differing 
parlies of this our kingdomc under an unitie of the lawe^ 
Rut least the successc should prove It contrary, it is not 
amissc to let him runne his course : For in things aircadv 
past their need no divination. Ut quum jacta sunt, turn ad 
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conjecluram aliqua interpretaiione revocantur (Ctc. Divin. 
ii.): So as when they are done, they then by some con* 
struction should be revoked to conjecture: As it is reported 
of Epimenides, who ever divined backward. I come now 
from sceini; of a shepheard at Medoc, of thirtie yeares of 
age, or thereabouts, who had no signe at all of genitorie 
parts : But where they should be, arc three little holes, by 
which his water doth continually tril from him. This poore 
man hath a beard, and desireth still to be fumbling of 
women. Those which we call monsters are not so with 
God, who in the imtnensiiic of his worke seeth the tn/inilie 
of fonnes therein contained. And it may be thought, that 
any figure [which] doth amaze us, hath relation unto some 
other figure of the same kinde, although unknown unto 
man. From out his all seeing wisedome proccedeth no- 
thing but good, common, regular and orderly; but U'C 
neither see the sorting, nor conceive the relation, Ouod 
cri’hrd videt, non miratur, etinm si, cur fiat, nescif. Ouod 
ante non vidit, id, si ei/enerit, oslenfum efse censrt (Cic, 
Oivin. ii.). That which he often seeth, he doth not wonder 
It, though he know not why it is done; Hut if that happen, 
which he never saw before, he thinkes it sonic portentuons 
w ruler. W'ec call that against nature, which romnielh 
.igainst cusloinc. There is nothing, whatsoever it he, that 
is not according to hir. i.et therefore this universall ard 
naturall reason, chase from us the error, and cxpcil the 
astonishment, which novcUie brcedelh, and strangems 
causeth in us. 


CHAPTI-R XXXI 

OF ANOKie AND CHOI FR 

PLurARKE is every where admirable, but especially where 
he judgeth of humane actions. 'I he notable things he rc- 
piirieth, may be perceived in the comparison of 
and A'unni. speaking of the great simplicity we commit, in 
Ir.iving yong chiUlren under the government and charge nf 
thi ir fathers and parents. Most of our policies, or Coin- 
mun-we.alths. saith .Aristotle (as the Cyclopes were woni) 
commit the conduct of their wives, and charge of their 
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cliildrcn. to al! men, according: to their foolish humor or 
indiscreetc fantazies. And u'el-nig:h, none but the Lace- 
dcmonian and Crctcnsian, have rcsig-ncd the discipline of 
children to the lawes. U'ho sceth not, that in an estate 
all things depend of nurture and education? And all the 
while, without discretion, it is wholy left to the parents 
mercy, how foolish and wicked soever they be. Amons^st 
other things, how often (walkiiijj throuj'h our streetes) 
have I desired to have a play or comedie made in reven»*'c 
of young boyes, which I sawe thumpt, misused, and well 
nigh murthered by some haire-brained, moodie, and 
through choler-raging Fathers and Mothers, from out 
whose eyes a man might see sparkles of rage to startle, 

—tabu jeeur inci-ndent( frrunlur 

Pr(r<ipiles, ut saxa ahrupta, <jutbus mans 

:>ubtrahttur, clivoqur latus pcndtntc re-edit: 

T-, .. Vi. 

I hey headlong runne with rage, which doih cnflame the.r livers 

broken fall from mountaine tops in shivers 

I he hill withdrawes* and they are rould 

From hanging ctifTe which leaves rheir hold. 

(And according to Ilypocrates, the most dangerous infirm¬ 
ities, arc those which disfigure the face) and with a loud 
thundnng voice often to follow children that came but lalclv 
from nurce; hich after prove lame, maimed, blockish and 
dul-pated with blowes : And yet our lawes makes no 
accompl of it, as if these spraines, and unjoyntings of 

wTalth”*^ maimes were no members of our Common- 

Cratum est quod pntri<r civcm poputoque JeJisU 
facis ut patna sit idoneus, utilis agris, 

L tilts et bellorum ct p^cis rebus agendts '. 

JuvEN. Sat. *iv. 70. 

That you to ih* countric give a man. ‘tis accept.able 

II for (hf counirie l.t you make him, for fields able ‘ 

Of pc.ice and warre for all achievements profitable. 

Irmisports the sinceritie of 
judgemenl as doth anger. No man would make conscience 
to punish that Judsre by death, who in raf^c or choler had 
condemned an offender. .\nd why should fathers he 
allowed to beate, or schoolemasters be suffered to whip 
cl.ddren, or to punish them being angry? It is no lon-^er 

corrcc..on.^but revenge. PunisLeift i ul"hddrZ"as 
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physicke; and would any man endure a physicion, that 
were anjjrie and wroth against his patient? Our selves 
(did we well) during the time of our anger, should never 
lay hands on our servants. So long as our pulse panted, 
and we fcclc any concitation, so long remit wc the partie: 
And things will seeme farre otherwise unto us, if we once 
come to our senses againe, and shall better bethinke us. 
Then is it passion that commandos. It is passion that 
speaketh and not we. Athwart it, faults seeme much 
greater ut)to us, as bodies doe athwart a foggy mist. Who 
so is hungry, useih moat, but who so will use chastisement, 
should never hunger nor thirst after it. Moreover, cor¬ 
rections given with discretion and moderation, are more 
gently received, and with more good to him that recciveth 
them. Otherwise hce shall never thinke to have bcenc 
justly condemned, by a man who is transported by rage 
and cholcr, and for his justification alleadgcth the extra¬ 
ordinary motions of his nialster, the inflammation of his 
face, his unwontctl oaths, his chafing, his unquictnesse and 
his rash precipitation. 

Ora luincnl ifu, ntf^rescunl Siini^uine Vernr: 

/.u"ari<i (jorj’onro stvvnn ifjtif tnicant. 

Ovio. Art. Am. iii. 53. 

I he (acc with Jinjer swi-llcs, il»e vrinp< j^row bljuki* with blooa, 

The eyes oiore fiercf^ly shine therj ficrio moode. 

.S«ctomu,s writeth, that Caius Rabtrius, having by CcBsaf 
been condemned, nothing did him so much good toward 
the pco[>le (to whom he appealed) to make him obtain his 
suite, as the sharpnes and over boldncs which (Tr5ar had 
declared in that judgetnent. Sayitijr is one thing, nnJ 
Joing another. A man must consider the Sermon apart 
and the preacher severall. Those have made themselves 
good sport, who in our dayes have gone about to chccko 
the veritie of our Church, by the ministers vice: She 
fctchctli hir testimonie from elsewhere. It is a foolish 
manner of arguing, and which would soone reduce all 
things to a confusion. An honest man may sometimes 
have false opinions, and a wiched man may preach truth: 
Yea such a one Ui beleeves it not. \'crcly, if is a pleasing 
hnrmonie, when doing and saying goe together. .And I 
will not derty, but saying, when deeds follow, is of more 
cfficacie and authoritie : .As said Fudamidas, when he heard 
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a Philosopher discourse of warre : These speeches arc gooJ 
hut he that speakes them, is not to be beleeved. For his 
cares were never acustomed to hearc the clanfj of trumpets, 
nor rattling of drums. And Cleometies hearing a Rhetor- 
itian speake of valour, burst out into an extreame laughter : 
Whereat the other being offended, he said unto him : / 
'could doe as much if it were a Swallow should speake of 
it, but were he an Eagle, 1 should gladly heare him. Me 
scemeth 1 perceive in ancient mens writings, that he who 
speaks what he thinketh, toucheth nearer the quick then 
he who counterfaits. Heare Cicero speak of the love of 
libertie; then listen to Brutus; their very wordcs will tell 
vou and sound in your eare, the latter was a man roadie to 
purchase it with the price of his life. Let Cicero that 
father of eloquence treate of the contempt of death and 
jet Seneca discourse of the same; the first drawes’it on 
languishing, and you shall plainly perceive, he would fainc 
resolve you of a thing, whereof he is not yet resolved him- 
selfe. He giveth you no heart, for himselfe hath none: 
Whereas the other doth rowze. animate and inflame you 
I never lookc upon an Author, be they such as write of 
vertue and of actions, but 1 curiously endevor to finde out 
what he was himselfe. For, the Ephori of Sparta hearing 
a dissolute liver propose a very beneficial advise ’unto the 
people, commaunded him to hold his peace, and desired an 
lonest man to assume the invention of it unto himselfe 
and to propound it. Plutarkes compositions, if they be 
well savored, doe plainely manifest the same unto us • 
And 1 am perswaded I know him inwardly: Yet would 1 
be glad, we had some memories of his owne life: And by 
the way I am fainc into this discourse, by reason of the 
thanks I owe unto /Iti/us Gellius, in that he hath left us 
written this storie of his manners, which fitteth my subject 
of anger. A slave of his, who was a lewd and vicious man, 
but yet whose eares were somewhat fedde with Philo¬ 
sophical! documents, having for some faults by him com- 
mitled. by the commandement of Plutarke his master 
been stripped naked, whilst another servant of his whipped 
him grombled in the beginning, that he was whipped 
without reason, and had done nothing: But in the end 
mainly crying out. he fell to ruling and wronging his 
master, upbraiding him that he was not a true Philosopher, 
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as he vanted hiinselfc to be, and how he had often heard 
him say, that, it Tt'a^ an unseeinely thing in a man to be 
angry. And that he had made a bookc of it: And now 
all plon^^ed in rajjc, and engulfed in choler to cause him 
so cruelly to be beaten, was cleane conlrarie to his owne 
writing. To whom Plutarke with an unaltered, and milde* 
sctlcd countenance, said thus unto him. What? Thou 
raskall, whereby doest thou judge I am now angrie? Doth 
my countenance, doth my voice, doth my coulour, or doth 
my speech give thee any testimony, that I am either moved 
or cholerickc? Me seemclh, mine eyes are not staringly- 
wilde, nor my face troubled, nor my voice frightful or dis¬ 
tempered : Doe 1 waxc rod? Doc I foame at the mouth? 
Doth any word escape me I may repent hereafter? Doe 
I startle and quake? Doc I rage and ruffle with anger? 
For, tt> tel thee true, these are the right signes of cholcr 
and tokens of anger. Then turning to the party that 
whipped him; continue still thy worke, quoth he, whilst 
this fellow and I dispute of the matter. This is the report 
of CvlUus. Architas Tarentinus returning from a war. 
where he had hcene Captainc general), found his house all 
out of order, husbandrle all spoiled, and by the ill govern¬ 
ment of his Railife, his ground all waste and unmaiiurcd; 
and having called for him, said thus; Away had man, for 
if / were not angn’e. I woxdd have thee whipt for this. 
Plato likewise, being vexed and angrie witla one of his 
slaves, commaunded Speusippas to punish him, excusing 
himsclfe, that now being angrie he would not lay hands 
upon him. Charilus the Lacedemonian, to one Helot who 
behaved himself over insolently and audaciously towards 
him : Hy the Gods (saith ho) // I were not now angry, I 
would presently mahe thee die. It is a passion which 
pleaseth and flattcrcth it sclfe. How m.any times being 
moved bv any false suggestion, if at that instant wc be 
presented with any lawfull defence or true excuse, doe we 
fall into rage against truth and innoccncie it sclfe? Touch¬ 
ing this pur()OSC, I have retained a wonderful! example oi 
antiquitic. Piso, in divers other respects a man of notable 
vertue, being angrie. and chafing with one of his Souldiers. 
who returning from forage or boot-haling could not give 
him an arcompt whore he had left a fellow-SouIdjcr of his, 
anil thereupon concluding he had killed or made him auay. 
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forthwith condemned him to be hanged. And being upon 
the gallowes ready to dye; behold his companion, who had 
stragled abroade, comming home, whereat all the army 
rejoyced very much, and after many embracings and signcs 
of joy between the two souldiers, the hangman brought 
both unto Piso; al the company hoping, it wold be a great 
pleasure unto him; but it fel out cleane contrary, for 
tlirough shame and spite his wrath still burning was re¬ 
doubled, and with a she devise his passion instantly pre¬ 
sented to his mind, he made three guiltie, forsomuch as 
one of them was found innocent; and caused them all three 
to bee dispatched. The first Souldier because he was 
alreadie condemned; the second, which had stragled 
abroade, by reason he was the cause of his fcllowes death; 
and the hangman, for that he had not fulfilled his Generalls 
commaundement. Those who have to dealc with froward 
and skittish women have no doubt secne what rage they wil 
fal into, if when they are most angrie and chafing, a man 
be silent and patient, and disdaine to foster their anger 
and wrath. Cc/ius the Orator was by nature exceeding 
frctfull and cholerine. To one who was with him at supper, 
a man of a milde and gentle conversation, and who because 
he would not move him, seemed to approve what ever he 
said, and yeeld to him in every thing; as unable to endure 
his peevishnes should so passe without some nourishment, 
burst out into a rage, and said unto him : For the love of 
God deny me something, that -ujc may be two. So women 
are never angrie, but to the end a man should againe be 
angrie with them, therein imitating the lawes of Love. 
Phocion to a man who troubled his discourse with brawling 
and skolding al him, in most injurious manner, did nothing 
else but hold his peace, and give him what leasure he would 
to vent his choler; which done, without taking any notice 
of it, began his discourse againe where he had left it off. 
There is no reply so sharpe as such silent contempt. Of 
the most cholerike and testie man of France (which is ever 
an imperfection, but more excusable in a military man; 
for it must needes be granted, there are in that profes¬ 
sion some men who cannot well avoyde it) I ever say, 
he is the patientest man I knowe to bridle his choler; 
it mooveth and transporteth him with such furic and 
violence, 
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—majjno veluti cum fiomma sonort 
Virgea suggefttur eoslis unduntis ahfni, 

Exullantque irsiu laticfs, furit intus aquai 
Fumidus atque altf spumis rxuberct amnu, 

Nec jam se capit unda, volat vapor aitr ad auras, 

ViRC. /t'n- vii. 463. 

As when a fagot flame with hurting sounds 
Under the ribbes of boyling cauldron lies, 

The water swelles with heat beyond the bounds. 

Whence steeniing streanies raging and foming rt<e; 

Water out*runn's it selfe, blacke vapors flye to ;»kies, 

that he must cruelly enforce himselfe to moderate the same. 
And for my part, 1 know noe passion I were able to 
smother with such temper and abide with such resolution. 
1 would not set wisdome at so hi^h a rale. I respect not 
so much what he doth, as how much it costs him not 10 
doe worse. Another boasted in my presence, of his be¬ 
haviours order and mildencssc, which in truth is sinj^ular: 
1 tolde him, that indeed it was much, namely in men of so 
eminent quality, as himselfe was, on whom all eyes arc 
fixed, alwaies to shew himselfe in a ^ood temper: but that 
the chiefest point consisted in providing' inwardly and for 
himselfe; and that in mine opinion, it was no discreet part 
inwardly to fret : which, to maintaine that markc and 
formall outward apparance, 1 feared hec did. Choler 
incorporated by concealing arui smothering the same, 
Diogenes said to Demosthenes, who fcarinp to be seenc in 
a Taverne, withdrew himselfe into the same : The more 
thou recoylcst back, the further thou g:oest into it. 1 would 
rather persuade a man, thoug:h somcwliat out of season, 
to i^ive his boy a wherret on the care, then to dissemble 
this wise, sterne or severe countenance, to vex and fret his 
mindc. And 1 would rather make shew of my passions, 
then smother them to niy cost ; which being vented and 
exprest, become more lanpfuishinj' and weake : Hcttcr it is 
to let its pointe workc outwardly, tlien bond it ai^ainst our 
velves. Omnia vitia in apcrlo leviora sunt: et tunc per- 
niciosissima, quum simulata sanitate suhsidunt (Sen. hpist. 
Ivi ). All vices are then Icsse pinllous uheu they lie open 
to bee secne, hut then most pernitious, irhcn they lurke 
uiuler coxtntcrfeUcd soundnesse. I ever warnc those of my 
hou-hold, who by their ofTices-anthoritic may sometimes 
have occasion to be angry, first to husband their anger; 
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then not employ it upon every slight cause; for that em- 
pcachcth the effect and worth of it. Rash and ordinary 
brawling is converted to a custome, and that’s the reason 
each man contemnes it: That which you employ against a 
servant for any theeving, is not perceived, because it is the 
same he hath sundry times scene you use against him, if 
he have not washt a glasse well or misplaced a stoolc. 
Secondly, that they be not angry in vaine, but ever have 
regard their chiding come to his eares with whom they are 
offended : for, commonly some will brawle before he 
come in their presence, and chide a good while after he 
is gone, 

Et seeum petulans amrntia ctrtat. — Claud, in £u. i. 48. 

Madnesse makes with it selfe a fray. 

Which fondly doth the wanton play, 

and wreake their anger against his shadow, and make the 
storme fall where no man is either chastised or interessed, 
but with the rumour of their voice, and sometimes with 
such as cannot doe withall. I likewise blame those who 
being angry, will brave and mutinie when the partie with 
whom they arc offended is not by. These Rodomantados 
must be employed on such as feare them. 

Sfugitus veluti cum prima in pralia taurus 
Ternficos cict, at<jue irasei in cornua tcniat, 

Arbofit obnixus trunco, ventosque lacessit 
Ictibus, ct sparse ad pugnam proludit arena. 

ViBC. /€n. xii. 103. 

As when a furious Bull to his first combate mooves 
(lis terror-breeding lowes, his home to anger proove-s. 
Striving against a trees irunke, and the winde with strokes. 
His preface made to fight with scattered sand, provokes. 

When I chance to be angry, it is in the earnestest manner 
that may be, but yet as briefly and as secretly, as is pos¬ 
sible. I lose my selfe in hastinessc and violence, but not 
in trouble : So that, let me spend all manner of injurious 
words at randome and without all heed, and never respect 
to place my points pertinently, and where they may doe 
most hurt ; For commonly I employ nothing but my tongue. 
My boyes scape better chcape in great matters, then in 
smal trifles. Slight occasions surprise me, and the mis- 
chiefe is, that after you are once falne into the pit, it is no 
matter who thrusts you in, you never cease til you come 
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to the bottorne. The fall presseth, hasteneth, mooveth 
and furthereth it selfe. In g^reat occasions I am pleased, that 
they are so just, that every body [expects] a reasonable 
anger to insue. I glorify my selfe to deceive their expecta* 
lion. Against these I bandy and prepare my selfe; they 
make me summon up my wits, and threaten to carry me 
very farre, if 1 would follow them. I easily keepe my 
selfe from falling into them, and if I stay for them, I am 
strong enough to reject the impulsion of this passion, what 
violent cause soever it hath. But if it seize upon and once 
preoccupatc me, what vaine cause soever it hath, it doth 
cleane transport me : I condition thus with those that may 
contest with me, when you perceive me to be first angry, 
be it right or wrong, let me hold-on my course, 1 will do 
the like to you, when ever it shal come to my lot. The 
rage is not engendred but by the concurrencie of cholcrs, 
which are easily produced one of another, and are not borne 
at one instant. Let us allow every man his course, so shal 
wc ever be in peace. Oh profitable prescription, but of 
an hard execution ! I shal some time seeme to be angry 
for the order and direction of my house, without any just 
emotion; According as my age yecldeth my humours more 
sharpe and peevish, so do 1 endevour to oppose my selfe 
against them, and if 1 can I will hereafter enforce my selfe 
to be lesse froward and not so teasty, as I shall have more 
excuse and inclin.ition to bee so; although 1 have hereto¬ 
fore beene in their number that arc least. A word more 
to conclude this Chapter: Aristotle saith, Choler doth 
” soryietimes serve as armes unto Verlue and Valour." It 
is very likely : notwithstanding such as gainesay him, an¬ 
swer pleasantly, it is a weapon of a new fashion and 
strange use: For we moove other weapons, hut this 
mooveth us : our hand doth not guide It, but it dircctclh 
our hand; it holdcth us, and we hold not it. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

A DEPENXE OF S/-ySCA AND PLUTARKR 

Tun familiarity I have with these two men, and the ayd 
they affoord me in my oldc age. and my Bookc mecrcly 
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framed of their spoiles, bindeth me to wed and maintaine 
their honour. As for Seneca^ amongest a thousand petty- 
Pamphlets, those of the pretended reformed religion have 
published, for the defence of their cause, which now and 
then proccedc from a good hand, and which, pitty it is, it 
should not be employed in more serious and better sub¬ 
jects : I have heretofore seene one, who to prolong and fil 
up the similitude, he would findc betweene the government 
of our unfortunat late King Charles the ninth and that of 
Nero, compareth the whilom Lord Cardinall of Lorene unto 
Seneca: their fortunes to have beene both chiefe men in 
the government of their Princes, and therewithal! their 
manners, their conditions and their demeanours : wherein 
{in mine opinion) he doth the said Lord Cardinal great 
honour : for, although I be one of those that highly respect 
his spirit, his worth, his eloquence, his zeale toward his 
religion and the service of his King ; and his good fortune 
to have beene borne in an age, wherein hee was so new, sn 
rare, and therewithal! so necessary for the common-wealth, 
to have a Clergie-man of such dignitie and nobility, sulB- 
cient and capable of so weighty a charge : yet to confesse 
the truth, 1 esteeme not his capacitie such, nor his vertue 
so exquisitely unspotted, nor so entire or constant, as that 
of Seneca. Now this Booke whereof I speake, to come to 
his intention, maketh a most injurious description of 
Seneca^ having borrowed his reproaches from Dion the his¬ 
torian, to whose testimony I give no credit at all : For 
besides, he is inconstant, as one who after he hath called 
Seneca exceeding wise, and shortly after termed him a 
mortal enemy to Neroes vices, in other places makes him 
covetous, given to usurie, ambitious, base-minded, volup¬ 
tuous, and under false pretences, and fained shewes, a 
counterfet Philosopher ; his vertue appeareth so lively, and 
wisedome so vigorous in his writings; and the defence of 
these imputations is so manifest, as wel of his riches, as 
of his excessive cxpences, that 1 beleeve no vvitnesse to the 
contrary. Moreover, there is great reason we should rather 
give credit to Romane Historians in such things, then to 
Gr^ians and strangers, whereas Tacitus and others speake 
very honourably of his life and death, and in all other cir¬ 
cumstance declare him to have beene a most excellent and 
rarely vertuous man. I wil allcadge no other reproach 
11 
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;ii,'ainst Dions judgement, then this, which is unavoydable . 
tliat is, his understanding of the Roman affaires, is so 
weake and il advised, as he dareth defend and maintaine 
Julius C(psars cause against Pompey, and blusheth not to 
justifie against Cicero. But let us come to Plu- 

tarkc: John iSodinc is a good moderne Author, and 
endowed with much more judgement then the common- 
rabble of Scriblcrs and blur-papers which now adayes sluffe 
Stationers shops, and who deserveth to be judged, con¬ 
sidered and had in more then ordinary esteeme. Never- 
thclessc I findc him somewhat malapert and boldc in that 
passage of his Methode of llistorie, when he accuseth 
Plutarke, not only of ignorance (wherein I would have let 
him say his pleasure, for that is not within my element) but 
also that he often writeth things, altogether incredible and 
meercly fabulous (the>e are his very words) If he had 
simply said things otherwise then they arc, it had been no 
great reprehension : for, what we have not scene, wc 
receive from others and upon trust: And I see him some¬ 
time, wittingly and in good earnest report one and same 
story diversiy : As, the judgements of three best captaines 
that ever were, spoken by liauibal, is otherwise in /*7dni- 
jmu 5 his life, and otherwise in Pyrrhus. But to taxc him, 
to have taken incredible, and impossible things for ready 
payment, is to accuse the [most] judicious author of the 
World, of want of judgement. And see hccrc his example ; 
As (saitli he) when he reports that a Childc of Lacedetnoti 
suffered all his bellv and gvtts to be tome out by a Cubbe 
or young Koxe, which he had stolne, and kept close under 
his garment, rather then he would discover his theft, hirst, 

I finde this example ill chosen : rorasmuch as it is very 
hard to limit the powers of the soulcs-faculties, whereas of 
corporal forces, wc have more law to limite and know 
(hem : And thcrforc, had I been to write of such a subject. 

! would rather have made choyce of an example of this 
second kind. And some there be lessc credible. As 
amongest others, that which he reports of Pyrrhus, who 
betn- sore wounded, gave so great a blow with a sword 
onto one of his enemies, arm’d at al assayes, and with all 
nieces, as he cleft him from the crowne of the head down 
to ihe groine, so tliat the body fell in two pieces. In 
which example 1 finde no great wonder, nor do I admit 
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of his excuse, wherewith he cloakcth Plutarke: to have 
added this word (as it is said) to forewarne us, and rcstraine 
our bciiefe. For, if it be not in things received, by 
authoritic and reverence of antiquity or religion, neither 
would himselfe have received, nor proposed to us to believe 
things in themselves incredible : And that (as it is said) 
hee doth not here sette downe this phrase to that purpose, 
may easily be perceived, by what himselfe in other places 
telleth us upon the subject of the Lacedemonian Childrens 
patience, of examples happened in his time, much harder 
to be perswaded : As that which Cicero hath also witnessed 
before him, because, (as he saith) he had beene there him¬ 
selfe : That even in their times there were Children found 
prepared to endure al maner of patience, whereof they 
made trial before Dianaes Altar, and which suffered them- 
^clves to bee whipped, till the blood trilled downe a! parts 
of their body, not oncly without crying, but also without 
sobbing : and some who voluntarily suffered themselves to 
bee scourged to death. And what Plutarke also reporteth, 
and a hundreth other witnesses averre, that assisting at a 
sacrifice, a burning coale happened to fall into the sleeve 
of a Lacedemonian childe, as he was busie at incensing, 
suffered his arme to burne so long, untill the smel of his 
burnt flesh came to al the by-standers. There was nothing 
according to their custome, so much called their reputa¬ 
tion in question, and for which they endured more blame 
and shame, than to be surprised stealing. 1 am so well 
instructed of those mens greatnes of courage, that this 
report, doth not only not seeme incredible to me, as to 
Bodirte, but I do not so much as deeme it rare, or suppose 
it strange : The Spartane story is full of thousands of much 
more rare and cruell examples; then according to this rate, 
it containeth nothing but miracle. Concerning this point 
of stealing, Marcellinus reporteth, that whilest hee lived, 
there could never be found any kinde of torment that 
might in any sort compell the Egyptians surprized filching 
(which was much used amongst them) to confesse and tell 
but their names. A Spanish Peasant being laide upon the 
racke, about the complices of the murther of the Pretor 
Lttcius Pi50, in the midst of his torments cried out, his 
friends should not stir, but with al security assist him, 
and that it was not in the power of any griefe or paine to 
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wrest one word of confession from him : and the first day 
nothing else could possibly be drawn from him : The next 
morrow as he was led toward the rack, to be tormented a 
new, he by strong violence freed himselfe from out his 
keepers hands, and so furiously ranne with his head against 
a wall, that he burst his braines out, and presently fel 
down dead. Kpicharis^ having glutted and wearied the 
moody cruelty of Neroes Satellites or oflicers, and stoutly 
endured their fire, their beatings, and their engins a whole 
day long, without any one voyce, or word of revealing hir 
conspiracy, and the next day after, being againe brought to 
the torture, with hir limbs bruzed and broken, convayed 
the lace or string of hir gowne over one of the pillers of 
the Chaire wherein she sate, with a sliding knot in it into 
which sodainly thrusting her head, she strangled her selfe 
with the weight of hir body : Having the courage to dye so, 
and stcalc from the first torments; scemeth she not pur¬ 
posely to have lent her life to the trial of hir patience of the 
precedent day, only to mocke that Tyrant, and encourage 
others to attempt the like enterprize against him? And he 
that shall enquire of our Argolctticrs or Frcc-booters, what 
experiences they have had in these our late civil wars, shal 
no doubt find effects and examples of patience, of obstinacy 
and stif-neckednes in these our miserable dayes, and amidst 
the effeminate, and puling worldlings far beyond the 
Egyptian, and well worthic to be compared to those 
alreadic reported of Spartan vertue. I know, there have 
been found sccly boorcs, who have rather endure to have 
their feet broiled upon a Greedyron, their fingers ends 
crusht and wrung with the lock of a Pistoll, their eyes all 
bloody to be thrust out of their heads with wringing and 
wresting of a cord about their foreheads, before they would 
so much os be ransomed. I have scene and spoken with 
one who had bcenc left al naked in a ditch for dead, his 
nerke all bruised and swolne, with a halter about it, where¬ 
with he had hccnc dragged a whole night al a horses taile 
through tliick and thin, with a too. thrusts in his body, given 
him with d.aggcrs, not to kill him outright, but to grieve 
md terrifie him, and who had patiently endured all that, 
.tnd lost both speech and sense, fully resolved (as himselfe 
told me) r.ithcr to die a thousand deaths (as verily, if you 
.ipprehend uhat he suffered, he past more then one full 
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death) then promise any ransome; yet was he one of the 
wealthiest husbandmen in al his country. How many have 
bin scene, who have patiently endured to be burnt and 
rosted for unknown and wilful opinions, which they had 
borrowed of others : My selfe have knowne a hundred and 
a hundred women (for, the saying is, Gaskoine heads have 
some prerogative in that) whom you might sooner have 
made to bite a red-hot piece of iron, then recant an opinion, 
they had conceived in anger. They will be exasperated 
and grow more fell against blowes and compulsion. And 
he who first invented the tale of that woman, which by no 
threats or stripes, would leave to call her husband pricke- 
lowse, and being cast into a pond and duckt under water, 
lifted up her hands, and joyning her two thumbs-nailes in 
act to kill lice above her head, seemed to call him lousie 
stil, devised a fable, whereof in truth we dayly see the 
expres image in divers womens obstinacic and wilfulnesse. 
And yet obstinacy is the sister of constancy at least in 
vigor and stedfastnesse. 

A man must not judge that which is possible, and that 
which is not, according to that which is credible and in¬ 
credible to our sense and understanding, as I have already 
said elsewhere. And it is a great fault, wherein the greater 
number of men doe dayly fall (I speake not this of Bodine) 
to make a difficulty in believing that of others, which them¬ 
selves neither can nor would doe. Every man perswades 
himsclfe, that the chiefe forme of humane nature is in him- 
selfe; according to her, must all others be directed. 'I'he 
proceedings that have no reference to hirs, are false and 
fained. Is any thing proposed unto him of another mans 
faculties or actions? The first thing he calls to the judge¬ 
ment of his consultation, is his ownc examples; according 
as it gocth in him, so goeth the worlds order. Oh danger¬ 
ous sottishnessc, and intolerable foppery 1 I consider some 
men a farre-off, beyond and above my selfe, namely 
amongst those ancient ones : and though I manifestly 
acknowledge mine owne insufficiencie to follow or come 
neere them by a thousand paces, I cease not to keepe them 
still in view, and to judge of those wardes and springs that 
raise them so high; the scedes whereof I somewhat per¬ 
ceive in my selfe : as likewise I doc of the mindcs cxtrcanic 
baseness which amazeth me nothing at all, and I misbelieve 
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no more. I see the turne those give to wind up themselves, 
at'id I admire their greatnesse, and those starts which I 
perceive to be so wondrous faire, I embrace them : and if 
with my strength I reach not unto them, at least my judge¬ 
ment doth most willingly apply it selfe unto them. I he 
other example he alledgeth of things incredible, and alto¬ 
gether fabulous, reported by Plutarke, is, that AgesHaus 
was fined by the Kphories, because he had drawnc the 
hearts and good wills of al his fellow-citizens unto himselfe 
alone. I know not what marke of falsehood, or shew of 
impossibilitie he findcs in it; but so it is, that Plutarke 
speaks there of things which in al likelyhood were better 
knowne to him, then to us : And as it was not strange in 
Greece, to see men punished and exiled, oncly because they 
v.'erc too popular, and pleased the common people over 
much. Witnesse the Ostracisme amongst the Athenians, 
and the Pctali^rue among the Siracusans. There is another 
accusation in the same place, which for l^lutarkes sake 
doth somewhat touch me, where he saith, that he hath very 
well and in good truth sorted the Romanes with the 
Romanes, and the Gra^cians amongst themselves, but not 
the Romanes with the Grecians, witnesse (saith he) 

and Cicero, Cato and Aristides, Sylla and 
l.ysandcr, MarccUus and Pclopidas: Pom/icy and Agesilaus, 
deettiing thereby that he hath favoured the Gra*cians, in 
giving them so unequall companions. It is ii just reproving 
of that, which is most excellent and commendable in Pin- 
tiirke: Kor, in his comparisons (which is the most admir¬ 
able part of his worke, and wherein in mine opinion he so 
much pleased himselfe) the faithfulncssc and sinccrilie of 
bis judgement cqualleth their depth and weight. He is a 
Phib)bO(>lier that teacheth us verlue. But let us see, 
wliethcr we can warrant him frocu this reproch of pre¬ 
varication and false-hood. Th.nt which I imagine halli 
given occasion or ground to this judgement is, that great 
and farre-spreading lustre of the Romane names, which 
Mill are tingling in our earcs, and never out of our rnindes. 
\\ ee floe not thinke Detuosthenes may eqnall the glory of a 
Consul, of a Proconsul and a Questor of this great common 
wealth of Rome. But he that shall Impartially consider the 
truth of the matter, and men in themselves, which Plutarke 
did chiefly airne at, and more to balance their customc, their 
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naturall dispositions and their sufhcicncie, then their for¬ 
tune : 1 am of a cleanc opposite opinion to BodinCf and 
thinke that Cicero and old Cato are much behind or short 
of their parallels. For this purpose, 1 would rather have 
chosen the example of yong Cato compared to Phocion: for 
in that paire might well be found a more likely disparitie 
for the Romanes advantage. As for Marcellus, Sylla and 
Pompey^ I see very well, how their exploits of warre, be 
more swolne, glorious and pompous, then the Grarcians, 
whom Plutarke compareth unto them; but the most vertu- 
ous, and fairest actions, no more in warre, then elsewhere, 
are not alwaies the most famous. I often see the names of 
some Captaines smothered under the brightnesse of other 
names of lesser desert, witnesse Labienus, VentiJius, Tele- 
sinus and divers others. And to take him in that sense, 
were I to complaine for the Graecians, might not 1 say, that 
('ami7fu5 is much lesse comparable unto TUemistocles^ the 
Cracchi to Agis and Cleovienes, and Nurna to Lycurgus ? 
But it is follie at one glance to judge of things with so many 
and divers faces. When Plutarke compares them, he doth 
not for all that equall them. Who could more eloquently, 
and with more conscience note their differences? Doth he 
compare the victories, the exploites of armes, the power of 
the armies conducted by Pompy and his triumphs unto 
those of Agesilaus ? 1 do not believe (saith he) that Xeno¬ 
phon himselfe (were he living) though it were granted him 
to write his pleasure for the advantage of Agesilaus, durst 
ever dare to admit any comparison belwcene them : 
Seemeth he to equall Lysander to Sylla? There is no com¬ 
parison (saith he) neither in number of victories, nor in 
hazard of battels betweene them : for, Lysander oncly 
obtained two sea-battels etc This is no derogation from 
the Romanes. If hec have but simply presented them unto 
the Oraxians, what ever disparity may bee betweene them, 
he hath not in any sort wronged them. And Plutarke doth 
not directly counterpoise them. In some there is none pre¬ 
ferred before others; He compareth the parts and the 
circumstances one after another, and severally judgeth of 
them. If therefore any w'oiild goe about to convince him 
of favour, he should narrowly sift out some particular judge¬ 
ment ; or in generall and plaine termes say, hec hath missed 
in sorting such a Crucian to such a Romane, forasmuch as 
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there are other more sortable and correspondent, and might 
better be compared, as having more reference one unto 
another. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE HISTORIE OF SPL'HINA 

Philosophy thinketh, she hath not il imployed hir 
meanes, having yeelded the soveraign rule of our mind, and 
the authoritie to rcstraine our appetites, unto reason. 
Amongst which, those who judge there is none more 
violent, than those which love begetteth, have this for their 
opinion, that they holdc both of hK)dy and soulc; and man is 
wholly possessed with them: so that health it sclfe 
depended of them, and physick is sometimes constrained 
to serve them in stead of a Pandership. But contrariwise, 
.1 man might also say, that the commixture of the body 
doth bring abatement and wcaknesse unto them; because 
such desires are subject to sacicly and capable of materiall 
remedies. Many who have endevored to free and exempt 
their mindes from the continuall alarumcs, which this appe¬ 
tite did assail them with, have used incisions, yea and cut-off 
themooving, turbulent and unruly parts. Others have alayed 
the force and fervency of them by frequent applications of 
cold things, as snow and vincgcr. The haire-cloths which 
our forefathers used to weare for this purpose, wherof 
some made shirts, and some wastebands or girdles, to 
torment their reines. A Prince told me not long since, that 
being very yong, and waiting in the Court of King Francii 
the first, upon a solemne feastival day, when all the Court 
endevored to be in their best clothes, a humor possessed 
him to put-on a shirt of haire-cloth, which he yet kccpclh. 
and had becne his fathers; but what devotion soever 
possessed him, he could not possibly endure untill night to 
put it off againe, and was sick a long time after, protesting 
he thought no youthly heat could be so violent, but the 
use of this receipt would coole and alay ; of which he perhaps 
never ass.iyed the strongest : For, experience sheweth us, 
that such emotion doth often maintaine it sclfe under base, 
rutle and slovenly cloalhcs: and hairc cloathes doe not ever 
m.ike those poore that wcarc them. ZenocraUs proceeded 
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more rigorously; for, his Disciples to make triall of his ron- 
tinencie, having convayed that beauteous and famous 
curtizan Lais naked into his bed, saving the weapons of her 
beauty, wanton allurements, and amorous or love-procuring 
potions, feeling that maugre all Philosophical! discourses, 
and strict rules, his skittish body began to mutinic, he 
caused those members to be burned, which had listened to 
that rebellion. Whereas the passions that are in the minde, 
as ambition, covetousnesse and others, trouble reason much 
more : for, it can have no ayde but from it's ownc meanes; 
nor are those appetites capable of saciety, but rather sharp¬ 
ened by enjoying, and augmented by possession. The 
example alone of Julius Ccesar may suffice to shew us the 
disparitie of these appetites, for never was man more given 
to amorous delights. The curious and exact care he had of 
his body, is an authenticall witnesse of it, forsomuch as he 
used the most lascivious meanes that then were in use : as, 
to have the haires of his body smeered and perfumed all 
over, with an extreame and labored curiosilic ; being of 
himselfe a goodly personage, white, of a tall and comely 
stature, of a cheerefull and seemely countenance, his face 
ful and round, and his eies browne lively, if at least 5«e- 
tonius may be believed ; For, the statues which nowadaies 
are to be scene of him in i?omc, answere not altogether this 
portraiture we speake of. Besides his wives, which he 
changed foure times, without reckoning the bies, or 
Amours in his youth with Nicomedes King of Bythinia, 
he had the Maiden-head of that so farre, and highly- 
renowned Queene of Egypt Cleopatra; witnesse young 
Ctssarion whom he begotte of hir. He also made love unto 
Eunoe Queene of Mauritania^ and at Rome to Posthumia, 
wife unto Serriui Sulpitius : to Lolio wife to Gabinius ; to 
Tertulla, of Crassus; yea unto Mutia wife to great Pompy, 
which as historians say, was the cause hir Husband was 
divorced from her. Which thing Plutarke confessrth not to 
have knowne. .And the Curions both father and sonne twitted 
Pornpy in the teeth, at what time he took Cersnrs Daughter 
to wife, that he made himself Sonne in law to one, who had 
made him Cuckold, and himself was wont to call Egystus. 
Besides all this number, he entertained Seri ilia the sister of 
Cato, and mother to Marcus Brutus: whence fas divers 
hold) proceeded that great affection, he ever bare to Marcus 
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Brutus : for his mother bare him at such a lime as it was 
not unlikely he might be borne of him. Thus, (as me 
sccmcth) have I good reason to deeme him a man extrcamly 
addicted to all amorous licenciousnessc, and of a wanton^ 
lascivious complexion. But the other passion of ambition, 
wherewith he was infinitely infected, and much tainted, 
when he came once to withstand the same, it made him 
presently to give ground. And touching this point, when 1 
call A/ahomcf to remembrance (I mcane him that subdued 
Constantinople, and who brought the final extermination 
of the name of Graecians) I know not where these two 
passions are more equal ballanccd : equally an indefatig¬ 
able letcher, and a never-tired souldier : but when in his life 
they sceme to strive and concurre one with another, the 
mutinous heate, doth ever gourmandize the amorous flame. 
And the latter, although out of natural) season did never 
attain to a ful and absolutely authority, but wlien he per¬ 
ceived himself to be so aged that he was utterly unable 
longer to undergoe the burthen of War. Tiiat which is 
aleadged, as an example on the contrary side of iMJislaus 
King of Xdples, is very wcl worth the noting, who though 
he were un excellent, couragious and ambitious Caplaine, 
proposed unto hiinselfc, as the principall sco[>e of his 
ambition, the execution of his sensuality, and enjoying of 
some rare and unmatched beauty. So was his death : 
Maving by a continual! tedious siege brought the City of 
Florence to so narrow a pinch, that the inhabitants were 
ready to yccid him the victory, he yeelded tlie same to 
them, upon condition they would deliver into his hands a 
wench of excellent beauty that was in the city, of whom he 
had heard great commendations; which they were enforced 
to graunl him, and so by a private injury to warrant the 
publike mine of the City. She was the Daughter of a 
notable rare Phisician and whilest he lived chiefe of his 
profession : Who seeing himselfe engaged in sostuprous a 
nccessitie, resolved upon an haughty cntcrpri7c; Whilst all 
were busie adorning his daughter, and besetting her with 
costly jewels, that she might the more delight and please 
this new Kingly lover, he also gave her an exquisitely- 
wrought, and sweetly-perfumed hankerchcr, to use in their 
first approches and cmhraccmcnts, a thing commonly in use 
amongst the Women of that Country. This Handkerchef 
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strongly enipoysoned according to the cunning skill of his 
Art, comming to wipe both their enflamed secret parts and 
open pores, did so readily convay and disperse it’s poyson, 
that having sodainly changed the heate into colde, they 
immediately deceased one in anothers armes. But I wil now 
rcturne to CcBsar. His pleasures could never make him lose 
one minute of an houre, nor turne one step from the occa¬ 
sions, that might any way further his advancemnt. This 
passion did so soveraignly oversway alt others, and pos¬ 
sessed his mind with so uncontroulcd an authority, that shee 
carryed him whither she list. Truely I am grieved, when in 
other things I consider this mans greatnesse, and the won¬ 
drous parts that were in him ; so great sufTiciencie in all 
maner of knowledge and learning, as there is almost no 
science wherein he hath not written. Hee was so good an 
Orator, that diverse have preferred his eloquence before 
Ciceroes: And himselfe (in mine opinion) in that facultie 
thought himselfe nothing short of him. And his two 
.■\nti‘Catoes. were especially written to over-ballance the 
eloquence which ('icero had emploied in his Cato. And for 
all other matters; was ever minde so vigilant, so active, 
and so patient of labour as his? And doubtlesse, it was 
also embellished with sundry rare seedes of vertue. I meane 
lively, natural! and not counterfeits. He was exceeding 
sober, and so homely in his feeding, that Oppius reporteth : 
how upon a time, through a certaine Cookes negligence, 
his meat being dressed with a kind of medicinable Oyle, in 
stead of Olivc-oyle, and so brought to the boorde, although 
he found it, yet he fed hartily of it, only because he would 
not shame his Hoste : Another time he caused his Baker 
to be whipped, because he had served him with other, than 
common houshold bread. Cato himselfe was w'ont to say of 
him, that he the first sober man, had addrest himselfe 
to the ruine of his country. And whereas the same Cato 
called him one day drunkard, it hapned in this manner. 
Being both together in the Senate house, where Catelines 
conspiracic was much spoken of, wherein Ccesar was 
greatly suspected to have a hand; a note was by a friend 
of his brought, and in very secret sort delivered him, which 
('ato perceiving, supposing it might be something, that the 
Conspirators advertized him of, instantly summoned him to 
shew it, which Cepsar to avoid a greater suspition, refused 
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not: It was by chance an amorous letter, which Servilia 
Catoes sister writ to him ; Cato having read it, threw it 
at him, saying, hold it againe thou drunkard. I say, it was 
rather a word of disdaine and anger, than an expres 
rcproch of this vice; as often we nick-name those that 
anger us, with the first nick-names of reproaches, that 
come into our mouth, though meerely impertinent to those 
with whom we fall out. Considering, that the vice where¬ 
with Cato charged him, hath ncare coherencie unto that, 
wherein he had surprised Casar: for ycnus and Bacchus 
(as the vulgar Proverbe saith) agree well together; but 
with me Venus is much more blith and gamesome, being 
accompanied with sobrietic. 

The examples of his mildenes and clemencie, toward 
such as had ofTended him, are infinite : I meanc, besides 
those he shewed during the civill warres, which (as by his 
own writings may plainly appeare) he used to blandish and 
allure his enemies, to make them feare his future domination 
and victories the lesse. But if any shall say, those examples 
are not of validitie to witnes his genuine and natural 
iffabilitie, we may lawfully answere, that at least they shew 
us a wonderfull confidence, and grcalnes of courage to have 
been in him. It hath often l>efalne him, to send whole 
armies backe again to his enemies, after he had vanquished 
them, without dayning to binde them so much, as with an 
oath,.if not to favour, at least not to beare armes against 
him. He hath three or four times taken some of Fompeyes 
chief Captaincs prisoners, and as often set them at liberty 
againe. Fompey declared all such as would not follow and 
accompany him in his wars, to be his enemies; and he 
caused those to be proclamcd as friends, who cither would 
not stirre at all, or not effectually arme themselves against 
him. To such of his Captaines as fled from him, to procure 
other conditions he sent them their weapons, their horses 
and all other furniture. The Citties he had taken, by maine 
force, he freed to follow what faction they would, giving 
tin rn no other garison, then the memorie of his clemencie 
and mildnes. In the day of his great battail of Pharsalia, 
he expresly inhibited, that unles they were driven to 
unavoydabic cxlrcmilie, no man should lay hands upon any 
Romane citlizen. In my judgement these are very haz.ird- 
ous jiartcs, and it is no wonder, if in the civill warres tumul- 
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tuous broiles, wc have now on footc, those that figfht for the 
ancient lawes and state of their country, as he did, doc not 
follow and imitate the example. They are extraordinary 
meancs, and which onely belongs to Ccesars fortune, and to 
his admirable fore-sight, succesfully to direct, and hap¬ 
pily to conduct them. VVhen I consider the incomparable 
greatnesse and unvaluabic worth of his minde, I excuse 
Victorie, in that shce could not well give him over, in this 
most unjust and unnatural cause. But to rcturnc.to his 
clcmcncie; we have diverse genuine and lively examples, 
even in the time of his al-swaying government, when all 
things were reduced into his hands, and hee needed no 
longer to dissemble. Caius A/emmius, had written certainc 
detracting and railing orations against him, which he at full 
and most sharpely had answered, neverthelcsse hee shortly 
after helped to make him Consul. Ccitu5 CalvuSf who had 
composed diverse most injurious Epigrams against him, 
having employed sundrie of his friendes to bee reconciled 
to him againe, Casar descended to write first unto him 
And our good Catullus, who under the name of Mamurra 
had so rudely and bitterly railed against him, at last 
comming to excuse himselfe, Cessar that very night made 
him to suppe at his ownc table. Having beene advertised 
how some w’ere overlavish in rayling against him, all he did 
was but in a publike oration to declare how he was adver¬ 
tised of it. His enemies, he feared lessc then he hated 
them. Certainc conspiracies and conventicles were made 
against his life, which being discovered unto him, he was 
contented by an edict to publish, how he was throughly 
enformed of them, and never prosecuted the Authors. 
Pouching the respect he ever bare unto his friendes; Caius 
Oppius travelling with him, and falling very sick, having 
but one chamber, he resigned the same unto him, and hiin- 
selfe was contented to lie all night abroade and upon the 
bare ground. Concerning his justice, he caused a servant 
of his whom he exceedingly loved, to be executed, forso- 
much as he had laine with the wife of a Roman Knight, 
although no man sued or complained of him. Never was 
man, that shewed more moderation in his victorie, or more 
resolution in his adverse fortune. But all these noble 
inclinations, rich gifts, worthy qualities, were altered, 
smothered and eclipsed by this furious passion of ambition ; 
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by which he suffered hinisclfe to be so farrc mis-Icd, that it 
may be well affirmed, she oncly ruled the Sterne of all his 
actions. Of a liberal! man, she made him a common thcefc, 
that so he might the better supply his profusion and prodi- 
galitie; and made him utter that vile and most injurious 
speech : that if the wickedst and most pernicious men of the 
world, had for his service and furtherance btene faithful! 
unto him, he would to the utmost of his power have 
cherished and preferred thetn, as well as if they had becne 
the honcstesl : It so besotted, and as it were made him 
drunkc with so extreame vanilie, that in the presence of all 
his fellow-cittizens he durst vaunt himselfc, to have made 
that great and farre-spread Roinanc Common>\vealth, a 
shapelesse and bodilcsse name; and pronounce, that his 
Sentences or Answeres should thence forward serve as 
I.awes : .And silling, to receive the whole bodie of the 
Senate comming toward him : and suffer himselfc to he 
..dored : and in his presence divine honours to be done 
him. To conclude, this only vice (in mine opinion) lost, 
ind overthrew in him the fairest naturall and richest in- 
genuitie that ever was; and hath made his memorie 
abhominable to all honest mindcs, insomuch as by the mine 
of his counirey, and subversion of the mightiest state and 
nost flourishing Common-wealth, that ever the world shall 
see, he vvent about to procure his glorie. A man might 
contrariwise findc diverse examples of greate persons, whom 
pleasure hath made to forget the conduct of their ownc 
affaires, as Marcus Autoftius, and others : but where love 
and ambition should be in one cquall balance and with like 
forces male one another, I will never doubt but Crriur 
would gainc the pri/c and golc of the victoric. Rut to come 
into mv path againc. It is much, by discourse of reason, to 
bridle our appetites, or by violence to force our members to 
conlainc thectiselves within the bonds of clutic. Rut to 
•Ahippe us for the interest of our ncighl>ours. not only to 
s!».tke off this sweete plea.^ing passion, which tickleth us 
with selfe-joying pleasure, we apprehend and feele to see 
our selves gratcfull to others, and of all men beloved and 
suc-<i unto ; but also to hale and scornc those graces, which 
of it arc the cause; and to condemne our beauty, because 
some others will l>o set on fire with it. 1 have seen few e\- 
a nplcs like to this. Spurina a yong Ccntlcman of Thuscaw^ . 
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{)ualis getnma micat [/uftrum] qutt dividH aurum, 

Aut collo decus aut eapiti, vel quale Per artem, 

Inclusum buxo aut Ericia terebintho, 
l.ucet ebur. —ViRG. x. 134. 

As when a precious stone cicare rayes doth spread. 

Set in pure golde, adorning nrcke or head : 

Or as faire iv'ry shines in boxe enclos’d, 

Or workemanly with Mounlaine gumme dispos’d, 

being endowed with so alluringly-excessive and singular 
beautic, that the chastest eyes could not possibly gainstand 
or continently resist the sparkling glances thereof, not con¬ 
tented to leave so great a flame succourlesse, or burning 
fever remedilessc, which he in all persons, and every where 
enkindled, entred into so furious despite against himselfe, 
and those rich gifts, nature had so prodigally conferred 
upon him (as if they must bcare the blame of others faults) 
that with gashes, and skars, he wittingly mangled, and 
voluntarily cut that perfect proportion and absolute feature, 
which nature had so curiously observed in his unmatched 
face; whereof to speakc my opinion, such outrages are 
enemies to my rules. I rather admire, then honour such 
actions. His intent was commendable, and his purpose 
consciencious, but in my seeming somewhat wanting of 
wisedome. What? if his deformitie or uglinesse was after¬ 
ward an instrument to induce others to fall into the sinne of 
contempt and vice of hatred, or fault of envy for the glory 
of so rare commendation; or of slander, interpreting his 
humour to be a franticke ambition ; Is there any forme, 
whence vice (if so it please) may not wrest an occasion, In 
some manner to exercise it selfc? It had bccnc more just 
and therewithal! more glorious, of so rare gifts of God, to 
have made a subject of exemplar vertue and orderly 
methode. niose which sequester themselves from publiUe 
oflices, and from this infinite number of thornie and so 
many-faced rules, which in civill life, bindc a man of exact 
honesty and exquisite integritie : in mine opinion rcape a 
goodly rommoditie, what peculiar sharpenesse soever tliey 
enjoyne themselves. It is a kinde of death, to avoide the 
paine of ivell-doirtg, or trouble of -u'clldiving. 'I'hcy may 
have another prise, but the prise of uneasines me thinkes 
they never had. Nor that in difficulty, there be any thing 
that is amid the waves of the worldly multitude, beyond 
keeping himselfe upright and untainted, answering loyally 
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and truely discharging al members and several parts of his 
charge. It is happily more casie for one, in honest sort 
to neglect and passe over all the sexe, then ducly and 
wholly to maintaine himscife in his wives company. And 
a man may more incuriously fall into povertic, then into 
plcnteousnesse; being justly dispenced. Custome, accord¬ 
ing to reason, doth leade to more sharpenesse then 
abstinence hath. oderation is a vertue much more toyle- 
some, then sufferance. The chaste and well living of yong 
Sczpio, hath a thousand several fashions; that of Diogenes 
but one. This doth by so much more exceed all ordinary 
lives in innocencie and unspottednesse, as those which are 
most exquisite and accomplished, exceed in profit and out- 
goe it in force. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE MEANES TO WARFE AFTER 

THE MANER OP JULIUS C/ESAR 

It is reported of divers chiefe Generals in warre, that 
they have particularly affected some peculiar book or other: 
as, Alexander the great highly esteem’d Hotner; Scipio 
Affricanus, Xenophon: Marcus Brutus, Polybius; Charles 
the fifth, Philip de Comines: And it is lately averred, that 
in some places, and with some men, Machiavcll is much 
accompted of: But our late Marshall Stroezi, who had 
made espcciall choise to love Ctesar; without doubt, I 
thinke of all other chose best; for truely he ought to be 
the Breviary of all true Souldicrs, as being the absolute and 
perfect chief patterne of Military profession. And God 
hce knowes with what grace, and with what decorum, hec 
hath embellished this rich subject, with so pure a kindc of 
speech, so pleasing and so absolutely perfect, that to my 
taste, there arc no writings in tiic world, which in this 
•subject may be compared to his. I will hccre register cer- 
taine particular and rare parts concerning his mancr of 
W.ir, which yet reinainc in my memory. His Armic bceing 
somewhat afrighted, upon the report that ranne of the great 
forces, which K. juha brought against him, in stead of 
abating the opinion his souldicrs had conceived of it, and to 
diminish the rneanes or forces of his cncmic, having caused 
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them to be assembled altogether, therby to assure and 
incourage lliem, he tooke a cleane contrary course, to that 
which in like cases we are accustomed to do : for he bad 
them trouble themselves no more to finde out the number of 
the forces, which his enemies brought against him, for him- 
selfe had already true knowledge and certaiiie intelligence 
of them, and told them a number farre exceeding both the 
truth and report of them : following what Cyri4S com- 
mandeth in Xenophon. Korasmuch as the deceipt is not of 
like interest, for a man to finde his enemies in effect weaker 
then he hoped, then stronger indeed, having once conceived 
an opinion of their weaknesse. lie enured all his Souldiers 
simply to obey, w'ilhout controling, gaine-saying, or speak¬ 
ing of their captaines desseignes, which he never communi¬ 
cated unto them, but upon the last point of execution : and 
was pleased, if by chance they had any inkling of them, 
so to deceive them, presently to change his opinion : And 
having prefix! a place to quarter in at night, he hath often 
beene scene to march further, and lengthen his journey, 
namely if the w'eather were foule, or if it rained. The 
Swizzers in the beginning of his warres in Gaule, having 
sent toward him to give them free passage through the 
Romane countries, and he being resolved by force to 
empcach them, did notwithstanding shew them very good 
lookes, and tooke certaine dayes respit to give them an 
answer, during which time he might have leasure to 
assemble his Armie together. These poore people knew not 
how wel he could husband time : For he often repeated, that 
the skill to embrace occasions in the nickc, is the chiefest 
part of an absolute Captaine: And trucly the diligence he 
used in all his exploits, is incredible ; and the like was never 
heard of. If he were not over consciencious in that under 
colour of some treatie, parle or accord, to take any advan¬ 
tage of his enemies : he was as little scrupulous, in that 
he required no other vertue in his Souldiers but valour: 
and except mutinie and disobedience, he punished not 
greatly other vices. After his victories, he often gave them 
the reines to all licenriousnesse, for a while dispencing 
them from all rules of military discipline; saying moreover, 
his Souldiers were so well instructed, that though they were 
in their gayest clothes, pranked up, muskt and perfumed, 
they would notwith.standing runne furiously to any com- 
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bale. And in truth he loved to see them richly armed, and 
made them wcare gilt, graven and silvered armours, thil 
their care to keepe them cleane and bright, might make 
tliem more fierce, and readie to defend themselves. Speak¬ 
ing to them, he ever called them by the name of I'cllow- 
souldiers; a name used at this day by some Captaines; 
whicl\ his successor Augustus afterwards reformed, esteem¬ 
ing he had done it for the necessitie of his affaires, and to 
flatter the hearts of those which followed him but volun¬ 
tarily ; 

^Fhcni tnihi Cctsor in undis^ 

t)ux erat^ hie socius, /acinus quos inqutuat, uquat. 

Lucan, v, 2S9. 

When CiFsar past the Rh^inc he was my Generali, 

My Fellow hcere : sinne, whom tt stames, makes feilowes-dll, 

but that this cusiome was over-lowelic for the dignitic of an 
Kmperor, and chiefc Generali of an armic, and brought 
up the fashion againe to cal them only Souldiers. 'I'o this 
curtesie, Caesar did notwithstanding intermixe a great 
severity, to suppresse and keep them humble. His ninth 
Legion having mutined necre unto I^lacentia, he presently 
cas>«i« rcd the same with great ignominic unto it, notwiili- 
standing that Fompey were yet on foot and strong; and 
would not receive it into favour, but with hutublc petition 
and entreatie. Hee did more appease them by aulhoritic 
and audacitie, then by mildenesse and affabilitie. W'herc ho 
speakcih of his passage over the River of Rhcine, towards 
(ierinanie, he saith, that deeming it unworthy the honour of 
the Roniane people, his army should passe over in shippes, 
he caused a bridge to he built, that so it might passe over 
drie-foot. There he erected that admirable bridge, whereof 
he so parlicularly describeth the frameI*or he never more 
willingly dilates himself in describing any of his cxploitcs, 
then where he endevoreth to represent unto us the subtilllie 
of his inventions, in such kindcs of manuall workes. I have 
also noted this in his bookc, that he much accompicth of 
his exhortations he made to his Souldiers before any light, 
lor where he would shew to have beene either surprised or 
urged, he ever allcdgcth this, that he had not so much 
Icasurc as to make an oration to his Souldiers or armic: 
Before that great battcll against those of Tournay: C<rst^r 
(salth he) having disposed of the rest, ranne sodainly 
' Inihcr fortune carried him, to exhort his men : and meet- 
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inj' with the tenth Legion he had not leasure to say any 

thing else unto them, but that they should remember their 

former wonted vertue^ they should nothing be danied, they 

should stoutly resist the encounter of their adversaries ; and 

forasmuch as the encmie was come within an arrow-sliot 

unto him, he gave the signall of the battcll; and sodainely 

going elsewhere, to encourage others, he found them 

already together by the eares; See here what himself saith 

of it in that place. Verely his tongue hath in diverse places 

much bestead, and done him notable service, and even 

whilst he lived, his military eloquence was so highly 

regarded, that many of his Armie were seene to copie and 

kcepc his orations; by which mcancs diverse volumes were 

filled with them, and continued many ages after his death. 

His speech had particular graces, so that his familiar 

friends, and namely Augustus, hearing that rehearsed, 

which had beene collected of his, knew by the Phrases and 

words, what was his or not. The first time that with anv 

_ ^ 

publike charge he issued out of Rome, he came in eight 
dayes to the river of Rhone, having ever one or two Secre¬ 
taries before him, who continually writ what he endiied, 
and one behinde him that carried his sword. And surely, if 
one did notliing but runne up and downe, he could very 
hardly attaine to that promptitude, wherewith ever being 
victorious, having left Gaule, and following Rompey to 
Brundusium, in eighteene dayes he subdued al Italic; 
returned from Brundusium to Rome, and thence u’ent even 
to the heart of Spaine, where he past many extreame diffi- 
cidties, in the warres betw'eene Affranius and Petreius, an<l 
at the long siege of Marseille: from whence he returned into 
Maccdon, overthrew the Romane Armie at Pharsalia : 
thence pursuing Pompey he passed into Egypt, w'hich he 
subdued; from Egypt he came unto Syria, and into the 
countrie of Ponius, where hee fought with Phamaces; 
thence into Affrica, where he defeated Scipio and Juba, 
and thence through Italic he returned into Spaine, where he 
overthrew Pompeyes children. 

Odor et etfli pammis et Xigudf /o-M. —I.ucan. iv. 505. 

Ac veltili fTtontis saxum de Vfttifr prtreepi 
Cunt ruit avulsutn vento, st-u turbidus imber 
Prolmt. out annis sotx'it subJapsa Z’ftustOi, 

Fertur in ahruptum mof^no mom imptobus actu 
Exultatqut solo, silvas, armrnta, viroique, 

Involvcns secum. —Vinr. Ain. xii. 
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Swifter then breed^yong Tiger* or heavens flash* 

And as from mountaines top a headlong stone* 

Rent*ofr by winde* or by stormes troublous dash 
Washl<3fr. or loos’d by age of yeares are gone. 
Crosse*carricd with great force that hilUlike masse 
Dounds on the earth, and rowles with it in one 
\S*oods* heards. and men. and all Chat ncere-ic was 

Speaking of the siege of Avaricum, he saith, that it was 
his custonie, both day and night, ever to be neerc and 
about such workemen as he had set a worke. In all enter¬ 
prises of consequence he was ever the first skout-man, or 
survayer of any place: And his armic never approched 
place, which he had not viewd or survayed hiniselfc. And 
if wee may believe Sue/onius, at what lime he attempted to 
pa^ise over into En^land^ he was the first man that sounded 
the passage. He was wont to say, that he estcetned that 
victory much more u'liich conducted by advise^ and 

tnanaf^ed by counsell, then by maine strength and force. In 
the warre against Petreius and Afranius^ Fortune present¬ 
ing an apparant occasion of advantage unto him, he saith. 
that he refused it, hoping with a little more time, but with 
lesse hazard, to see the overthrow of his enemic. Where 
he also plaid a notable part, to command all his Armie to 
swimme over a river, without any nccessitle, 

— rapuitt^ur ruens in pt<rU<k ^niUs^ 

Quod iirniiisrrf \tcf, mox uda fe<fpi\s 

Memhfc /ov^nt armii, frlidosquf 4 ri/f^u 

ortHS, — l.VCA\. iv. 151. 

I hr Souldier ri<U rhat wav in h.isc to fight. 

Which yrt ho would have foardo in haste of flight ; 

His limbs with water wet and cold before. 

\\*ith arntos he covers, running doth restore. 

I finde him somewhat more warie and considerate in his 
enterprises, then Alexander; for the latter scemeth to seeke 
out. and by maine force to runne into dangers, as an 
impetuous or raging torrent, which without heede discre¬ 
tion. or choisc, shockes and checkmates what ere it mecteth 
\viTl\all. 

Sic if 9 t 4 ^i/ 4 frntis t^olvilur AufiJus, 

Qui Fcffno Douni pe'ff/uif 
Pimm 5.mf. hofrcndttfuqur CftJiit 

— lloK. Car. iv. xiv 15. 

So Ruli-fac’d tufidus «lill rowling growr-;. 

VK’hif h through fpu/ias ancient kingdorne flowes, 

When he doth rnge in thrcalning nieditation 
To bring on faire fiekK fearefull inundation. 
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And to say truth, his hap was to be most employed in 
the sprinjf-time, and first hcate of his age : whereas Ccesar 
was well strucken in yeares, when he beganne to follow 
armes. Alexander was of a more cholcrike, sanguine and 
violent constitution, which humour hec stirred up with 
wine, whereof Cctsar was very abstinent. But where occa¬ 
sions of necessitie were offered, and where the subject 
required it, there was never man that so little regarded his 
person. As for me, me seemeth I reade in diverse of his 
exploits, a certaine resolution rather to lose himselfe, then 
to abide the brunt or shame to be overthrowne. In that 
great battel, which he fought against those of Turriay, see¬ 
ing the vangard of his army somewhat enclining to route, 
even as he was, without shield or target, he ranne head¬ 
long to the front of his enemies : Which many other times 
happened unto him. Hearing once how his men v^eie 
besieged, he past disguized through the midst and thickest 
of his enemies campe, so to encourage and awe them with 
his presence. Having crossed the way to Dyrrhachiunt, 
with very few forces, and perceiving the rest of his army 
(the Conduct whereof hce had left unto Antonius,) to be 
somewhat slow in comming, he undertooke all alone, to 
repasse the Sea, notwithstanding a violent and raging 
Tempest; and secretly stole himselfe away to fetch the rest 
of his forces : All the havens on that side, yea and all the 
Sea being possessed by Pompey. And concerning the enter¬ 
prises he underwent with armed hand, there arc divers of 
them, which in respect of the hazard, exceede all discourse 
of military reason : for, with how weakc mcanes under¬ 
tooke he to subdue the Kingdome of and after¬ 

ward to front the forces of Scipio and Juba, which were 
tenne parts greater than his? Mee thinkes such men have 
had a kinde of more than humane confidence of their 
fortune : And himselfe was wont to say, that Haughty 
enterprises were to be executed and not consulted upon. 
After the battell of Pharsalia, having sent his Armie before 
into Asia and himselfe with onely one ship passing through 
the straight of Hellespont, he met on the Seas with Lucius 
Cassius, attended on with ten tall shippes of Warre; he 
was so farre from shunning him, that he durst not only 
stay for him, but with all haste make toward and summon 
him. to yeeld himselfe to his mercie; which he did. Having 
undertaken that furious siege of Alexia, wherein were 
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fourescore thousand men of defence, and all France up in 
armes, with a resolution to runne upon him and raise the 
siege, and having an armie on foote of one hundred and 
nine thousand horse, and two hundred fortie tliousand 
foote; What a fond hardy and outragious confidence was 
it in him, that he would never give over his attempt and 
resolve in two so great difficulties together? Which he 
notwithstanding underwent : And after he had obtained so 
notable a battell of those which were without, he soone 
reduced those that were besieged in the Towne to his 
mercy. The very like happened to Lucullus at the siege of 
Tigranoceria, against King TigraneSy but witli an unlike 
condition, seeing his enemies dernissenesse, with whom 
I.ucitUux was to deale. 1 will heere note two rare and 
extraordinary events, touching the siege of Alexia; the 
one, that the French men being all assembled together with 
a purpose to meet with Cu:sar, having diligently surv’aicd 
and exactly numbred all their forces, resolved in their 
rounsell, to cutle-off a great part of this huge multitude for 
feare they might breed a confusion. This example is new, 
to fenre to be over many; yet if it be well taken, it is very 
likely, that 'llie bodie of nn armie ought to have a ivclt pro- 
portiotu'd greatnessc, and ordered to indifferent bottnds. 
Whellier it be for the difficulty to feed the same or to 
lead it in order and keepe it in awe. And we may easily 
verific h> examples, that These nmnerous and infinite 
Armies have seldome brought any notable thing to passe: 
.According to Cyrus his saying in Xenophon. It is not the 
tnultitude of men, hut the number of good men that 
<au'eth an advantage: fhe rest rather breeding confusion 
and trouble, than heipe or availe. And liaiaceth took the 
thicfcsi foundation of his resolution, against the advise 
of all his Captaincs, to joyne fight with Tamhurlane, onolv 
because tlic innumerable number of men. whicli his encmie 
brought into tlic field, gave him an assured hope of route 
atul confusion. Scanderbeg, a sufficient and most expert 
fudge in such a case, was wont to say, that tenne or twebe 
thoiC'.ind trusty and resolute fighting men, ought to suffice 
any sufficient Chieftaine of warre, to warrant his reputation 
in any klndc of military exploite. The other point, which 
sf^ meth to be repugnant both unto custonic and reason of 
arre, is, that I'ercingenlorix, who w’as appointed chiefe 
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Generali of all the forces of the revolted Gaulcs, underlookc 
to immure and shutle himselfe into Alexia. For, He that 
hath the commaundement of a whole Countries ought never 
to engage himselfe, except in cases of extremitie, and where 
all his rest and last refuge goeth on it, and hath no other 
hope left him, but the defence of such a place. Otherwise 
he ought to kcepe himselfe free, that so he may have 
mennes to provide in all parts of his Government. But to 
reiurnc to Ceesar, he became in time somewhat more slow, 
heedy, and considerate, as witnesseth his familiar friend 
Oppius: deeming, he should not so easily hazard the 
honour of so many Victories, which one onely disaster, or 
mis-cncounter, might make him lose. It is that tlie Italians 
are wont to say, when they will or blame or reproach any 
man with this overdaring, or rash fond-hardinessc, which is 
of ten scene in young men, calling them, liisognosi d honore, 

as much to say as needy of honour : And that being yet 
hungrie, greedy and voyd of reputation, they have reason 
to sceke after it, whatsoever it may cost them; Which they 
should never doe, that have already acquired the same. 
There may be some just moderation in this desire of glory, 
and some sacicty in this appetite, as wel as in others, 
Diverse doe so practize it. He was farre from that religion 
of the auncient Romans, who in their VVarres would never 
prevaile but with meere and genuine vertue : But rather 
joyned more conscience unto it, than nowadaics we should 
doe; And would never allow of all meanes, were he never 
so certaine to get the victory. In his Warres against 
/lrioi'» 5 f« 5 . whilest he was in parly with him, some tumult 
or insurrection happened between the two armies, which 
beganne by the fault or negligence of some of Ariovislus 
borsmen. In which hurlie-burlie Ccesar found himselfe to 
have a great advantage over his enemies, which notwith¬ 
standing he would not embrace, for feare he might be taxed 
or suspected to have proceeded falsly, or consented to any 
trechery. At what time soever hec went to fight, he was 
accustomed to weare a very rich garment, and of a sheene 
and garish colour, that so he might the better be marked. 
When his Souldiers were neerest unto their enemies he 
restrained and kept them very short. When the ancient 
Graecians would accuse or taxe any man of extreme insufTi- 
cicncie, they used this common Proverbe; That he could 
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fuyther reade nor And himselfe was of this 

opinion, that the arte of swimming was most necessary and 
bcneficiall in War, and a Souldier might reape diverse com¬ 
modities by it : If he were in haste, and to make speed, he 
would ordinarily swimme over al the Rivers he met withal ; 
and loved greatly to travcll on foote : as Alexartdcr the great 
was vvont. In /-Egypt being on a time forced (to sa\c liiiii- 
selfe) to leap into a little whirry or Bole, and so many of 
his people following him,,that he was in danger to sink, he 
rather chose to fling himself into the Sea, which he did; 
and swimming came into his fleetc, that was more than two 
hundred paces from him, holding his writing-'! ables in his 
left hand out of the water, and with his teeth drawing his 
Coale of Armes after him, that his enemies might not enjoy 
it. and this did he being well stricken in yeares. No 
(ienerall of VVarre had ever so much credit with hi'* 
vSouldiers. In the beginning of his civil) vvarres, his Cen- 
teniers offered him every one, at their own charges to pay 
and find him a man al Amies, and his foote-men to serve 
him for nothing, and those that were best able, to defray 
the poore and needy. 

Our late Admirall of France Lord in our late 

civil! warres shewed such an example : For, the French¬ 
men of his army, at llicir proper cost, and charges helped 
to pay such strangers as followed him. Few examples of so 
loving and earnest affection may bee found amongst those 
that follow (he old manner of warre, and strictly hold them¬ 
selves under the ancient pollicie of their lawes. 7’a5ii<m 
hath more sivay over us, theti reason: \'ct hath it chanced 
in the war against Ilannthal, that imitating the example of 
the Romane peoples liberalilie in the Citic, the Soiildiers 
and Captaincs refused their pay, and in Marccllus his 
rampe, those were called mercenary, tliat lookc any jiay. 
Having had some dcfcalc neere unto Dyrrachiutn, his 
souldiers came voluntarily before him, and offered ihctn- 
selves to be punished : so that he was more trouljled to 
« omfort, then to chide them. One oncly of his, Cohortes 
(\s hereof ten went to a Legion) held fight above four howres 
\^ith ftjurc of Fornpeies whole Ixigions, until it was well- 
nigh all defeat< d with the multitude and force of arrowes : 
And in his irenelics were afterward found one hundred and 
ihirtic thousand shafts. A Souldier of his, named 
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who commanded one of the entrances, did so invincibly 
defend and kccpe himselfe, that he had one of his eyes 
thrust out, and one slioulder and one thigh thrust through, 
and his shield flawed and pcarced in two hundred and 
thirtie several! places. It hath befallen to many of his 
Souldiers, being taken prisoners, to chuse rather to die 
then promise to follow any other faction, or receive any 
other entertainment. Granius Fetronius taken by Scipio 
in Affricke: After Scipio had caused all his fcllowes to bee 
put to death, sent him word that he gave him his life, for- 
somuch as he was a man of ranke and a Questor : Fetronius 
answered, that Caesars Souldiers 7vere wont to give life to 
others, and not accept it themselves: and therewithal! with 
his owne hands killed himselfe. Infinite examples there are 
of their fidelitie. That part, which they acted, who were 
beseiged in Salona, a Cilie which tooke part with Cessar 
against Fompey, must not be forgotten, by reason of a rare 
accident that there hapned. ,\farctts Octavius, having long 
time beleagred the Town, they within were reduced to such 
extreamitie and pinching nccessitie of all things, that to 
supply the great want they had of men, most of them being 
alreadie or hurt or dead; they had set all their slaves at 
libertic, and for the behoofe of their engines, were com- 

ir womens haires, to make ropes 
with them ; besides a wondcrfull lacke of victualls, resolv¬ 
ing notwithstanding never to yeeld themselves: After they 
had a long time lingered the siege, and that Octavius was 
thereby become more carelesse, and lesse heeding or 
attentive to his enterprise; they one day about high noone 
(having first ranged their wives and children upon the 
walles, to set the better face upon the matter) rushed out in 
Mich a furie upon the beseigers, that having put to rout 
and defeated the first, the second, and third corps de garde: 
then the fourth and the rest ; and having forced them to 
qiiit their trenches, chased them even to their shippes : and 
Octavius with much adoe saved himself in Dyrrachium, 
where Fompey was. I remember not at this time, to have 
read of any other example, where the beleagred doe in 
grosse beale the bcleagrers, and get the maistry and pos¬ 
session of the field : nor that a sallic hath drawne a meere 
and absolute victory of a battell into consequence 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

OF THREE GOOD WOMEN 

They are not to be had by dozens, as each one knowes, 
namely in rig^hts and duties of mariac^e; For, it is a bar- 
gaine full of so many thornic circumstances, that it is hard 
the will of a woman should long keepc her scife whole and 
perfect therein. And although men have somewhat a better 
condition in the same, yet have they much to doc. The 
touchstone and perfect triall of a good mariage, respects 
the time that the socielie continueth; whether it have con¬ 
stantly beene nulde, loyall and commodious. In our age, 
they more commonly reserve to cnstal! their good ofTices, 
and set foorth the vehemence of their alTections toward their 
lost husbands : And then scckc they at least to yecid some 
testitnonic of their good wil. O late testimonie and out of 
season, whereby they rather shew, they never love them 
but wh< n they arc dead. Our life is full of combustion and 
scolding, but our disease full of love and of curtcsic. As 
fathers conceale affection tow'ard their children ; so they to 
maintaine an honest respect, cloakc their love tow ard their 
husbands. This mystery answereth not my taste. They 
may long enough scratch and dishe\ ell themselves ; let me 
enquire of a rlKinibcr-maide or of a sccrctarie, how thc\ 
were, how they did, and how they have lived toge ther : I 
can never forget this good saying, faciantius merrent, qxut 
nijn»5 dolcnt. They hcepe ci ho’vhvg with wost {ystCfitatioUs 
U'ho arc tesse sorrowfuH at heart. Their lowring and 
puling is hatefull to the living, and vaine to the dead. 
If'ce shall easily dispence with them to laugh at mj when u'r 
are dead, upon condition they smile upon us while wee hvc. 
Is not this the way to revive a man with spite; that he who 
hath spitten in my face when 1 was living, shal come and 
claw my feet when I am dead? If there be any honour for 
a woman to weepe for hir husband, it belongs to hlr that 
hath smiled upon him when she had him. Such as have 
wept when they lived, let them laugh when they are dead, 
as well outwardly as inwardly. .Moreover, regard not those 
blubbred eyes, nor tltat pitty moving voice; but view that 
de/ueanor, that colour and chcercfull good plight of those 
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chcckes, under their great vailes; thence it is she speaks 
plainc French. There arc few whose health doth not daily 
grow better and better; a quality that cannot lie. This 
ceremonious countenance looketh not so much backward, as 
forward : It is rather a purchase then a payment. In mine 
infancie an honest and most faire Ladie (who yet liveth, the 
w’iddowe of a Prince) had somewhat more of I wot not what 
in her attires, then the lawes of widdowhood would well 
permit. To such as blamed hir for it : It is (said shce) 
because I intend no more new acquaintances, and have no 
mind at all to marry againe. Because 1 will not altogether 
dissent from our custome, I have heere made choise of three 
women, who have also imployed the utmost endevor of their 
goodnes and affection, about their husbands deaths. Yet 
are they examples somewhat different and so urging that 
they hardly draw life into consequence. Plinie the yonger, 
had dwelling necre to a house of his in Italic, a neighbour 
wonderfuly tormented with certaine ulcers, which much 
troubled him in his secret parts. His wife perceiving him 
to droope and languish away, entreated him she might 
leasurely search and necrely view the quality of his disease, 
and she would more freely then any other tell him what he 
was to hope for : Which having obtained, and curiously 
considered the same, she found it impossible ever to be 
cured, and all he might expect was but to lead a long, 
dolorous, and languishing life; and therefore for his more 
safetie and soveraigne remedie, perswaded him to kill him- 
selfe. And finding him somewhat nice and backeward to 
effect so rude an enterprise : Thinkc not my dcarc friend 
(quoth shec) but that the sorrowes and griefes, I sec thee 
feele, touch me as neere and more, if more may be, as thy 
selfc, and that to be rid of them, 1 will applie the same 
remedie to my selfe, which I prescribe to thee. I will ac¬ 
company thee in thy cure as I have done in thy sicknesse : 
remoovc all feare, and assure thy selfc, we shall have plea¬ 
sure in this passage, which shall deliver us from all tor¬ 
ments, for we will happily goc together: Tliat said, and 
having cheared up hir husbands courage, she determined 
they should both headlong throw themselves into the sea 
from out a window of their house, that overlooked the 
same : and to maintaine this loyall, vehement and never 
to be severed affection to the end, wherewith shee had 
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during his life embraced him, she would also have him die 
in her armes; and fearing they might faile her, and through 
the fall, or feare or apprehension her hold-fast might be 
loosed, shee caused herselfe to be fast bound unto him 
by the middle : And thus for the ease of her husbands life 
she was contented to forgoe her owne. She was but of 
menne place and low fortune : and amiddc such condition 
of people, it is not so strange to see some parts of rare 
vertuc and exemplar goodnesse. 

—fxtrgma per illos 

Juttitia excedens terris vestigia fecit. 

ViRC. Georg, ii. 473. 

Justice departing from the earth did take 

Of them her leave, through them last passage make. 

The other two are noble and Rich; where examples of 
vertue arc rarely lodged. Arria wife unto Cecinna Patus^ 
a man that had been Consul, was mother of another Arria, 
wife to Thrasea Patus whose vertuc was so highly re- 
novvmcd during the time of Nero; and by meane of his 
sonne-in-law, grandmother to Fannia. For, the resem¬ 
blance of these mens and womens names and fortunes hath 
made diverse to mistake them. This first Arria, her hus¬ 
band Cccmno Pcetus having beene taken prisoner by the 
Souldiers of Claudius the Emperour, after the overthrow of 
Scribonianus, whose faction he had followed, entreated 
those who led him prisoner to Rortie, to take her into their 
ship, where for the service of her husband shee should be 
of Icsse charge and incommoditie to them, then a number 
of other persons, which they must necessarily have, and 
that she alone might supply and stead him in his chamber, 
in his kitchen and all other offices; which they utterly 
refused, and so hoisted sailes, but shoe leaping into a 
fishers boate, that she immediately hired, followed him 
aloofe from the further shore of Sc/avinna. Being come 
to Rome, one day, in the Emperours presence, Jutiia the 
widdow of Scribonianus, by reason of the ncerenessc and 
society of their fortunes, familiarly accosted her, but she 
rudely with these words, thrust her away. What (quoth 
shee) shall I speake to thcc, or shall I listen what thou 
saicst? Thou, in whose lappe ScriboniVinui thy husband 
was slaine, and thou yet livest ? and thou breathest? These 
words with divers other signes, made her kinsfolkes and 
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friends perceive that she purposed to make herselfe away^ 
as impatient to abide her husbands fortune. And Thrasca 
her son in law, takings hold of her speeches, beseeching 
her that she would not so unhecdily spoilc her sclfc, he 
thus bespakc her. What? If I were in Cecinnaes For¬ 
tune or the like, would you have my wife your daughter 
to do so? What else? make you a question of it? (an¬ 
swered she) Yes marry would I, had she lived so long and 
in so good-agreeing sort with thee, as I have done with 
my husband. These and such like answers, encrcased the 
care they hud of her; and made them more heedfull to 
watch, and necrely to look unto her. One day, after she 
had uttered these words to her keepers; you may looke 
long enough to me, well may you make me die worse, but 
you shall never be able to keepe me from dying : and there¬ 
with furiously flinging her selfe out of a chaire (wherein she 
sate) with all the strength she had, she fiercely ranne her 
head against the next wall; with which blow having sore 
hurt her selfe, and falling into a dead swowne, after they 
had with much adue brought her to her selfe againc : Did 
1 not tell you (quoth she) that if you kept me from one easi 
death, I would choose another, how hard and difficult 
soever? The end of so admirable a vertue was this. Her 
husband PcBtus wanting the courage to doe himselfe to 
death, unto which the Emperors cruelty reserved him ; one 
day, having first employed discourses and exhortations, 
befitting the counsell she gave him to make himselfe away, 
shoe tooke a Dagger that her husband wore, and holding 
it outright in her hand, for the period of her exhortation : 
Doe thus PcBtus (said she) and at that instant, stabbing 
her selfe mortally to the heart, and presently pulling the 
dagger out againe she reached the same unto her husband, 
and so yeelded up the ghost, uttering this noble, generous 
and immortall speech, Pccte non dolet, she had not the 
leasurc to pronounce other than these three wordes. In 
substance matcriall and worthy her selfe, Holde Partus, it 
hath done me no hurt. 

Caster sua gladium citm traderet Arria Pezto, 

Qutm de visceribus traxerat ipsa suts; 

Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci, non dolet, inquit. 

Std quod tu facies, id mihi Pate dolet. 

Mart. i. Epig. ri*. i. 
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Chast Atria when she gave her Pa-tus that sharpe sword. 

Which from her bowells she had drawne forth bleeding new. 

The wound I gave and have, if you will trust my word. 

Griev's not. said she. but (hat which shall be made by you. 

It is much more lively in his owne naturall, and of a 
richer Sense; for both her husbands wound and death, and 
her owne hurts, she was so farre from jjrievingf to have 
becne the counselor and motive of them, that shee rejoyced 
to have performed so hauijhty and courajjious an act, oncly 
for the behoofe of her deere husband, and at the last fjaspc 
ol her life, she only rej^arded him; and to remove all fearc 
from him. to follow her in death, which P(vtus beholding, 
he immediately wounded himsclfc with the same dagger, 
ashamed (a.s I suppose) to have had need of so deare an 
instruction, and precious a teaching. Pompea Paiiliruiy an 
high and noble-borne yong Romanc Ladie, had wedded 
Seneca, being very aged. Nero (his fairc disciple) having 
sent his Satellites or oflicers toward him, to denounce the 
decree of his death to liini : which in those dayes was done 
after this manner. When the Roman Emperors had con¬ 
demned any man of quality to death, they were wont to 
send their ofTirers unto him, to chuse what death lie pleased, 
and to take it within such and such a time, which according 
to the temper of their chollcr, they prescribed unto him, 
sometimes shorter, and some times longer, giving him that 
time to dispose of his affaires, which also by reason of some 
short warning they divers times looke from him : And if 
the condemned partic seemed in any sort to strive against 
their will, they would often send men of purpose to execute 
him. cither cutting the veins of his armes and legs, or com¬ 
pelling him to take and swallow poison. Hut men of 
honor stayed not that enforcement, but to that effect used 
their own Phisitions or Surgeons. Sctieca, with a reposed 
and undaunted countenance listnod attentively to their 
(harge, and presently detnaunded for paper and inke to 
make his last wil and testament, which the Captaine re- 
fusii^g him, he turned towards his friends, and thus hespake 
them. Sith (my loving friends) I cannot bequeath you 
any other thing in remembrance or acknow’Icdgemcnl of 
what I owe you, I leave you at least the richest and best 
portion I have, that Is. the image of my maners and my life, 
which I beseech you to keepc in memory; which doing, you 
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may acquire the glory and purchase the name of truly 
sincere and absolutely true friends. And therewithal! sonie- 
times appeasing the sharpnes of the sorow he saw them 
endure for his sake, with mild and gentle speeches, some¬ 
time raising his voice to chide them ; Where are (said he) 
those mcn^orable precepts of Philosophy? W'hat is become 
of those provisions, which for so many yeares together we 
have laid up against the brunts and accidents of I’orttinc? 
Was Neroes innated cruelty unknowne unto us? What 
might we expect or hope for at his hands, who had mur- 
dred his mother and massacred his Brother, but that he 
would also do his Tutor and Governor to death that hath 
fostred and brought him up? Having uttered these words 
to al the by-standers, he turned him to his wife, as she was 
ready to sinke downe, and with the burthen of her griefe 
to faint in heart and strength ; he colled and embraced lier 
about the ncckc, and heartily entreated her, for the love of 
him, somew’hat more patiently to bcare this accident; and 
that his houre was come, wherein he must shew no longer 
by discourse and disputation, but in earnest effect, declare 
the fruit he had reaped by his studie; and that undoubtedly 
he embraced death, not only without griefe but with ex¬ 
ceeding joy. Wherefore my deere-deere heart, do not dis¬ 
honor it by thy teares, lest thou seeme to love thy selfe 
more than my reputation. Asswage thy sorrowes, and 
comfort thy selfe in the knowledge thou hast had of me 
and of my actions ; leading the rest of thy life by the honest 
occupations to which thou art addicted. To whom Paulina, 
having somwhat rouzed her drooping spirits, and by a 
thrice-noble affection awakened the magnanimitie of her 
high-setled courage, answered thus : No Seneca, thinke 
not that in this ncccssitie I will leave you without my 
company. 

I would not have you imagin that the vertuous examples 
of your life have not also taught me to die : And when shal 
I be able to do it or better, or more honestly, or more to 
mine own liking, then with your selfe? And be resolved 
I wil go with you and be partaker of your fortune. Seneca 
taking so generous a rc.solve, and glorious a determination 
of his wife in good part, and to free himselfc from the fearc 
he had to leave her after his death, to his enemies mercie 
and cruelty : Oh my dcare Paulina, I had (quoth he) per- 
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swaded thee what I thoug^ht was convenient, to leade thy 
life more happily, and doost thou then rather choose the 
honour of a glorious death? Assuredly I will not envy 
thee: Be the constancie and resolution answerable to our 
common end, but be the bcautie and glory greater on thy 
side. That said, the veines of both their armes were cut, 
to the end they might bleede to death ; but because Senecaes 
were soinwhat shrunken up through age and abstinence, 
and his bloud could have no speedy course, he commaunded 
the veines of his thighes to be launced : And fearing lest 
the torments he felt, might in some sort entender his wifes 
heart ; as also to deliver himscife from the affliction, which 
greatly yearned him to see her in so pitlious plight : after 
he had most lovingly taken leave of her, he besought her 
to be pleased she might be carled into the next chamber, 
which was accordingly performed. But all those incisions 
being unable to make him die, he willed Anueux his 

Phisition to give him son»e poysoned potion, which wrought 
but small effect in him, for through the weaknesse and 
coldenessc of his members, it could not come unto his 
heart. And therefore they caused a warme bath to be pre¬ 
pared, wherein they layd him, then perceiving his end to 
approrh, so long as he had breath, he continued his excel¬ 
lent discourses, concerning the subject of the estate wherein 
he found him'selfe, which his Secretaries, so long as they 
could heart his voice, collected very diligently, whose last 
words continued long time after in high esteem and honor 
amongst the better sort of men, as Oracles; but they were 
afterward lost, and great pittie it is they never came unto 
our handes. But when he once beganne to feele the last 
pangs of death, taking some of the water, wherein he lay 
bathing, all bloody, he therewith washed his head, saying, 

1 vow this water unto Jupiter the Deliverer. Nero being 
advertised of all this, fearing lest P< 2 ulinaes death (who 
was one of the best alied Ladles in Rome, and to whom he 
b ire no partictjlar grudge) might cause him some reproach, 
sent in all poste haste to have her Incisions closed up 
ag.ilno, and if possibly it could be, to save her life; which 
hir servants (unwitting to] her. performed, she being more 
then h.ilfe dead and voyd of any sence. And that after¬ 
ward, contrary to her intent, she lived, it was very honour¬ 
able, and as befitted her vertue, shewing by the pale hew 
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and wanne colour of her face, how much of her life she had 
wasted by her incisions. Lo« heere my three true stories, 
which in my conceit are as pleasant and as tragical], as any 
we devise at our pleasures, to please the vulgar sort with- 
all: and 1 wonder, that those who invent so many fabulous 
tales, do not rather make choise of infinite esccellent, and 
quaint stories, that are found in bookes, wherein they 
should have lesse trouble to write them, and might doubt< 
lesse proove more pleasing to the hearer, and profitable to 
the Reader. And whosoever would undertake to frame a 
compleate and well joynted bodie of them, neede neither 
employe nor adde any thing of his owne unto it except the 
ligaments, as the soldring of another mettall, and by this 
meanes might compact sundry events of all kindes, dis¬ 
posing and diversifying them, according as the beauty and 
lustre of the worke should require : And very ncere, as 
Ovid hath sowen and contrived his Metamorphosis, with 
that strange number of diverse fables. In the last couple 
this is also worthy consideration, that Paulina offreth wil¬ 
lingly to leave her life for her husbands sake, and that her 
husband had also other times quit death for the love of her. 
There is no great counterpoyze in this exchange for us : 
but according to his Stoike humour, I suppose he per- 
swaded himseife to have done as much for hir, prolonging 
his life for hir availe, as if he had died for hir. In one of 
his letters, he writeth to Lucilius^ after he hath given him 
to understand how an ague having surprised him in Rome, 
contrary to his wives opinion, who would needs have stayed 
him, he sodainly tooke his Coach, to goe unto a house 
of his into the country; and how he told her that the ague 
he had was no bodily fever, but of the place : and followeth 
thus: At last she let me goe, earnestly recommending my 
health unto me. No'w I udio know, how her life lodgeth 
in mine, begin to proinde for my self, that consequently 
/ may provide for her: The prhnledge my age hath bestowed 
on me. making me more constant, and more resolute in 
t7iany things, I lose it; when ever / call to minde, that in 
this aged corps there harboureth a yoong woman, to whom 
I bring some profit. Since I cannot induce her to love me 
more couragiously, shce induceth me to love my selfe more 
carefully; for something must be lent to honest affections, 
and sometimes, although occasions urge us to the contrary 
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life must be revoked againe, yea with torment. The souU 
must be held fast with ones teeth, since the lawe to live 
[in] honest men, is not to live as long as they please^ but so 
long as they ought. He who esieemeth not his wife or a 
friend so much, as that he wilt not lengthen his life for 
them, and wit obstinately die, that man is over-nice, and 
too effeminate: The soule must commaund that unto her 
selfe, when the utilitie of our friends requireth it: we must 
sometimes lend our selves unto our friends, and when we 
would die for us, we ought for their sakes to interrupt our 
deseigne. It is a testimony of high courage to returne to 
life for the respect of others ai diverse notable men have 
done: and to preserve age is a part of singular integritie 
(the chiefest commoditie whereof, is the carelesnesse of her 
continuance, and a more couragious and disdainefull use of 
life) if a man perceive such an office to be pleasing, accept¬ 
able and profitable to any well-affected friend. And who 
doeth it, rcceivcth thereby a gratefuU mcede and pleasing 
recompence: for what can bee sweeter, than to be so deare 
unto his wife, that in respect of her a man become more 
decre unto himselfc? So my Paulina, hath not onely 
charged me with her feare, but also with mine. It hath 
not heene sufficient for me to consider, how resolutely I 
might dye, but I have also considered how irresolutely she 
might endure it. I have enforced my selfe to live: And 
to live is sometime magnanimitie: Reade hccre his owne 
wordcs, as excellent as is his use. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

OF TUP WORTHIEST AND MOST EXCELLENT MEN 

If a man should demaiind of mee, which of all men that 
ever came to my knowIccJj^c. I would make choise of, me 
soemeth. 1 finde three, who have beene excellent above all 
otficrs. The one Is, Homer, not that .Aristotle or I'arro, 
(for example sake) were not peradventure as wise and as 
siifTii ict)t as he : Nor that I’irgil, (and possibly in his owne 
arte) be not comparable unto him. I leave that to their 
judf^ernents that know them both. I who know but one of 
them, according to my skill may oncIy say this, that I 
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cannot be perswaded, the Muses themselves did ever go 
beyond the Roman. 

Tale l^aeit carmen docta testudine, quale 
—Cynthius impositis temperat ariiculis. 

Propbrt. ii. El. xxxiv. 79. 

Hr on his learned Lute such verse doth play, 

As Phoebus should thereto his fingers lay. 

In which Judgement, this must notwithstanding not be 
forgotten, that Virgil doth especially derive his sufiiciencie 
from Homer, and he is his guide and Schoolemastcr, and 
that but one only glance or sentence of the Iliads^ hath 
given both body and matter to that great and divine Poem 
of the /ftneid. Nfy meaning is not to account so : 1 enter- 
mix divers other circumstances, which yeeld this man most 
admirable unto me, and as it were beyond humane con¬ 
dition. And truely I am often amazed, that he who hath 
produced, and by his authority brought so many Deities in 
credit with the World, hath not obtained to be reputed a 
God himselfe. Being blind and indigent; having lived 
before ever the Sciences were redacted into strict rules and 
certaine observations, he had so perfect knowledge of them, 
that all those which since his time have labored to establish 
pollicics or Common-wealths, to manage warres, and to 
write either of Religion or Philosophy, In what Sect soever 
or of all Artes, have made use of him, as of an absolutcly- 
perfect Master in the knowledge of al things ; and of his 
Bookes, as of a Seminary, a Spring-garden or Store-house 
of all kinds of sufficiency and learning. 

Qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non. 

Plenius ac melius Chrysippo, ac Crantore dicit. 

IloR. Epist. xxiii. 

Wh.Tt is fair*. What is foule. What profit may, What not. 

Better than Crantor or C/ifysip/>u5. Homer wrot. 

And as another saith : 

—a quo ceu ^onte perrenni 

Vatum Pieriis labra rigantur aquis. 

OvjD. Am. iii. El. viii. 35. 

By whom, as by an ever-fiowing-fillinf; spring, 

With Nfuses liquor poets lippes are bath'dc to sing. 

And another : 

Adde Heticoniadum comites, quorum unus Uomerus 

.istra potitus .— Luck. iii. n^i. 
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Muses companions adde to these, of aU 
One onely Homer hath in heav’n hts stall. 

And another : 


—eufusque ex ore profuso 
Omnis posteritas latices in earmina duxit, 

Amnemque in tenues, ausa est deducere rivos! 

Vnius fcecunda bonis .— Manil. Ast. ii. 8. 

From whose large mouth for verse all that since live 
Drew water, and grew bolder to derive 
Into thinne shallow rivers his deepe floods; 

Richly luxuriant in one mans good. 

It IS against natures course, that he hath made the most 
excellent production, that may be : for, the ordinary birth 
of things is imperfect: They are augmented by encrease, 
and corroborated by growth. He hath reduced the infancy 
of poesie, and divers other Sciences to be ripe, perfect and 
compleatc. By which reason he may be termed the first 
and last of poets, following the noble testimony, antiquity 
hath left us of him, that having had no man before him, 
whom he might imit.itc, so hath hee had none after him, 
could imitate him. His wordes (according to Aristotle) 
are the onely words that have motion and action : they arc 
the onely substantial! Wordes. Alexander the Great, 
having lighted upon a rich casket amongst Darius his 
spoiles, appoynted the same to be safely kept for himselfe. 
to kcepe his Homer in : saying, he was the best adviser, 
and faithfullest counselor he had in his military affaires. 
By the same reason said Cfiomener, sonne Xo Anaxandridas, 
that hce was the Lacedemonians Poet; for he was an excel¬ 
lent good teacher or Master of Warrc-like discipline. This 
singular praise and particular commendation hath also 
beene given him by Plutarke where he saith, that he is the 
only author in the world, who yet never distasted Reader, 
or glutted man ; ever shewing himself other, and different 
to the Readers; and ever flourishing with a new grace. 
That Wagge Alcibiades, demanding one of Homers bookes 
of one who professed letters, because he had it not, gave 
him a whirrit on the eare ; as if a man should findc one of 
oiir Priests, without a Breviaric. Xenophanes one day 
made his moane to Hieron the Tyrant of Siracusa, that he 
was so poore as he had not wherewithal! to finde two 
servants : How commeth that to passe? (answered Hieron). 
Homer, who was much poorer than thou art, dead as he 
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is» findeth more then tenne thousand. What left Pan<ziius 
unsaide, when he named Plato the Homer of Philosophers? 
Besides what glory may be compared to his? There is 
nothing, liveth so in mens mouthes as his name and his 
workes; nothing so knowne and received as Troy, as Helen 
and her Warres, which peradventure never were. Our 
Children are yet called by the names he invented three 
thousand yeeres since and more. Who knoweth not 
Hector? Who hath not heard of Achilles? Not onely 
some particular races, but most nations secke to derive 
themselves from his inventions. Machomet, the second 
of that name, Emperour of Turkes, writing to Pope Pius 
the second: I wonder (saith he) how the Italians will 
bandie against me, seeing we have our common off-spring 
from the Trojans : and I as well as they have an interest 
to revenge the blood of Hector upon the Graecians, whom 
they favour against me. Is it not a worthie Comedie, 
whereof Kings, Commonwealths, Principalities, and Em- 
perours, have for many ages together played their parts, 
and to which this great Universe serveth as a Theatre? 
seven cities of Greece strived amongst themselves about 
the places of his birth. So much honour his very obscuritie 
procured him. 

Smyrna, Rhodot, Colophon, Salamis, Chios. Argos. Alhtna. 

A. Gel. Noct. Alt. ni. c. tt. 

Rhodrs, Salamis, Colophon, Chios, Argos, Smyrna, with Athens 

The other is Alexander the great. For, who shall con¬ 
sider his age, wherein hee beganne his enterprises; the 
small meanes he had to ground so glorious a desseigne 
upon, the authoritie he attained unto in his infancy, 
amongst the greatest Commaunders, and most experienced 
Captaines in the world, by whom he was followed : the 
extraordinary favour, wherwith fortune embraced him, and 
seconded so many of his haughty-dangerous exploitcs, 
which I may in a manner call rash or fond-hardie. 

tmpellens quicquid sibi summa petenti 
Obstaret, gauderisqu^ viam fecisse ruincr. 

Lucan, i. 148. 

Whik he shot at the high’st, all that might stay 
He for'st, and joyde with ruine to make way. 

That eminent greatnesse, to have at the age of thirtie 
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ycares passed victorious through al the habitable eartli, 
and but with halfe the life of a man to have attained the 
utmost endevour of humane nature; so that you cannot 
imagine his continuance lawfull, and the lasting of his 
increase in fortune, and progres in vertue even unto a just 
terme of age, but you must suppose something above man, 
to have caused so many Royal branches to issue from out 
tile loines of his Souldiers, leaving the world after his 
death to be shared between foure successours, onely Cap- 
taincs of his Armic, whose succecdcrs, have so long time 
since continued, and descendents maintained that large pos¬ 
session. So infinite, rare and excellent vertues that were 
in him, as justice, temperance, liberalitie, integritie in 
words, love toward his, and humanitic toward the con¬ 
quered. For in truth, his maners sceme to admit no just 
cause of reproach : indeed some of his particular, rare and 
extraordinary actions, may in some sort be taxed. For it 
IS impossible to conduct so great, and direct so violent 
n.otions with the strict rules of justice. Such men ought 
to be judged in grose, by the mistris end of their actions. 
I he ruine of Thebes; the murthcr of Afenandcr, and of 
hfyhestions physitiun; the massacre of so many Persian 
prisoners at once : of a troupe of Indian Souldiers, not 
without some prejudice unto his word and promise : and 
of the Cosseyans and their little children, arc escapes some¬ 
what hard to be excused. For, concerning CUtus, the 
fault was expiated beyond it's merit; and that action, as 
much as any other, witnesseth the integritie and cheereful- 
nos of his complexion, and that it was a complexion in it 
selfe excellently formed to goodnesse; And it was wittily 
said of one, that he had vertues by nature^ and rfccs by 
accident. Concerning the point, that he was somewhat to 
I.tvi'ih a boaster, and over impatient to heare himscife ill 
spoken of; and touching those mangers, armes, and bits, 
whirh he caused to be scattered in India, respecting his 
age and the prosperitic of his fortune they are in my con¬ 
ceit [lardonablc in him. He that shall also consider his 
many military vertues, as diligence, foresight, patience; 
<liscipline. policie, mngnanimitie, resolution and good for¬ 
tune; whcriri though Haniballs authority had not taught 
It us. he hath beetu the first and chiefe of men: the rare 
beauties, matchlcsse features, and incomparable conditions 
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of his person, beyond all comparison, and wonder breed* 
ing; his carriage; demeanor, and venerable behaviour, 
in a face so young, so vermeill, and heart enflaming : 

Qualit ubi O^eani perfusus Lucifer unda, 

{)uem Venus ante alios astrorum i^nes. 

kxtulit os sacrum ccelo, tenehrasque resolvit. 

ViRC. /En. Vlii. 5S9. 

when the day starre washt in Ocean streanics, 

Which Venus most of ail the siarrcs cstcemes, 

Shewes sacred light, shakes darkenesse oil with beames. 

The cxccllencie of his wit, knowledge and capacity ; the 
continuance and greatnesse of his glory, unspotted, un¬ 
tainted, pure and free from all blame or envie : insomuch 
as long after his death, it was religiously bcleeved of many, 
that the medalls or brooches representing his person 
brought good lucke unto such as wore or bad them about 
them. And that more Kings and Princes have written 
his gestes and actions, then any other historians, of what 
quality soever, have registred the gests, or collected the 
actions of any other King or Prince that ever was : And 
that even at this day, the Mahometists, who contemne all 
other histories, by speciall priviledge, allow, receive, and 
oncly honour his. All which premises duely considered 
together, hee shall confesse, I have had good reason to 
preferre him before Ccesar himselfe who alone might have 
made me doubt of my choise. And it must needes bee 
granted, that in his exploites there was more of his owne ; 
but more of fortunes in Alexanders atchievements. "I'hey 
have both had many things mutually alike, and Ccssar 
happily some greater. They were two quicke and devour¬ 
ing fires, or two swift and surrounding streames able to 
ravage the world by sundry wayes. 

Et velut immissi diversis partibtis i^nes 
Ar^ntem in stlvatn, ei virgulta sonantia louro : 

Aul S4&I dreursu rapido d^moniibus attis 

somtum spumosi amnes, et in (rquora curtunt, 
Quisque suum poputaius iief. — xu. 521* 

As when on divers sides fire is applied 
To crackling bay-shrubs, or to woods Sunne dried* 

Or as when foaming streames from mounlaices hie^ 

\\ ith downe*faII swift resound, and to sea fixe; 

Each-one doth havocke-out his way thereby. 

But grant CcBsars ambition were more moderate, it is so 
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unhappy^ in that it met with this vile subject of the sub¬ 
version of his countrie, and universall empairing of the 
world ; that ail parts impartially collected and put together 
in the balance, I must necessarily bend to Alexanders side. 
The third, and in my judgement, most excellent man, is 
Epammondas. Of gloric he hath not so much as some, 
and is farre shorte of diverse (which well considered is no 
substantial! part of the thing) in resolution and true valour, 
not of that which is set on by ambition, but of that, which 
wisedorne and reason may settle in a well disposed minde, 
hoc had as much as may be imagined or wished for. He 
hath in mine opinion, made as great triall of his vertues, 
as ever did Alexander or CfPsar: for although his exploites 
of warre be not so frequent, and so high raised, yet being 
throughly considered, they are as wetghtie, as resolute, as 
constant, yea and as authenticall a testimony of hardnes 
and military sufficiencie, as any mans else. The Graecians, 
without any contradiction affoorded him the honour, to 
entitle him the chiefe and first man among themselves: 
.md to be the jir\t ortd chiefe man of Greece, is 'ledhou/ all 
question to bee chic/e and first rtian of the world. Touch¬ 
ing his knowledge and worth, this ancient judgement doth 
yet remaine amongst us, that never was man who knew so 
much, nor nez’cr ttian that spake Icsse then he. For he 
was by Sect a Pythagorian ; and what he spake, no man 
ever spake better : An excellent and most perswasive 
Orator was hcc. And concerning his maners and con¬ 
science therein he farre outwent all that ever medicd with 


managing affaires. For in this one part, which ought 
especially to be noted, and which alone dcclarcth what we 
arc, and which only I counterpoise to al others together, 
he giveth place to no Philosopher; no not to .9ocra/c5 him- 
selfe. In whom innoccnric is a quality, proper, chiefe, 
constant, uniformc and incorruptible. In comparison of 
whii'h. It scemeth in Alexander subaltcrnall, uncertainc, 
variable, rfTcininatc and accidental!. Antiquitic jvidgcd 
that prcciselv to sift out, and curiously to pric into .ill 
other famous Captaincs, there is in every one severally 
some special quality, which makes him renowmed and 
famous: In this man alone. It is a vcrtiic and sufncienoie, 
every whore cornpleate and alike; which in all offices of 
humane life, leaveih nothing more to be wished-for. Be 
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it in publike or private; in peaceable negfotiations or war¬ 
like occupations; be it to live or die, greatly or gloriously, 
I know no forme or fortune of man, that 1 admire or 
regard, with so much honour, with so much love. True 
it is, I finde this obstinacie in pK>vertie, somewhat scrupu¬ 
lous; and so have his best friends pourtrayed it. And this 
oncly action (high notwithstanding and very worthy 
admiration) I finde or deeme somewhat sharpe; so as I 
would nor wish, nor desire the imitation thereof in me, 
according to the forme it was in him. Scipio /Emilianus 
alone (would any charge him with as fierce, and nobly- 
minded an end, and with as deepe and univcrsall knowledge 
of Sciences) might be placed in the other scale of the 
ballance against him. Oh what a displeasure hath swift¬ 
gliding Time done me, even in the nick, to deprive our 
eyes of the chiefest paire of lives, directly the noblest that 
ever were in Pfufarfee, of these two truly worthy person¬ 
ages : by the universall consent of the world, the one 
chiefe of GraK:ians, the other principal! of Romanes. What 
a matter, what a workeman ! For a man that was no Saint, 
but as we say, a gallant-honest man, of civil manors and 
common customes; of a temperate haughtinesse ; the rich¬ 
est life I know (as the vulgar saying is) to have lived 
amongst the living, and fraughted with the richest quali¬ 
ties. and most to be desired parts (all things impartially 
considered) in my humour, is that of Alcibiades. Uut 
touching Epaminondas, for a patterne of excessive good- 
nes, I wil here insert certaine of his opinions. The sweet¬ 
est contentment he had in all his life, he witnesseth to have 
beenc, the pleasure he gave his father and mother, of his 
victory upon Leuctra : he staketh much in preferring their 
pleasure, before his content, so just and full of so glorious 
an action. Hee thouf^ht it unla^vfuU, yea ivere it to recover 
the libertie of his countrey^ for any one to kill a man, 
except he knew a just cause. .And therefore was he so 
backeward In the enterprise of PelopiJas his companion, 
for the deliverance of Thebes. lie was also of opinion, 
that in a battcll a man should avoid to encounter his friend, 
being on the contrary part; and if he met him, to spare 
him. .And his humanitie or gentlenes, even towards his 
very enemies, having made him to be suspected of the 
nocotians, forsomuch as after he had miraculously forced 
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the Lacedemonians to open him a passage, which at the 
entrance of Morea necre Corinth, they had undertaUen to 
make-good, he was contented, without further pursuing 
them in furic, to have marched over their bellies; was the 
cause he was deposed of his office of Captaine Generali. 
Most honourable for such a cause; and for the shame it 
was to them, soone after to be forced by necessitie to 
advance him to his first place : and to acknowledge how 
their glorie, and confesse that their safetie did oncly depend 
on him : victory following him as his shadow, whither 
soever he went : and as the prosperity of his countrie was 
lx)rne by and with him, so it died with and by him. 


CH.APTER XXXVII 

OF THE RESEMBLANCE BETWEENE CHILDREN AND FATHERS 

Tins hudling up of so much trash, or packing of so 
many several pieces, is done so strangely, as 1 never lay 
hands on it, but when an over lazie idlcnessc urgeth me: 
and no where, but in mine owne house. So have it beene 
compact at sundry pauses, and contrived at several! in- 
tervalls, as occasions have sometime for many months 
together, here and there in other places, detained me. 
Besides, 1 never correct my first imaginations by the 
second, it may happen, I now and then alter some word, 
rather to divcrsilie, then take any thing away. My pur¬ 
pose is, to represent the progresse of my humours, that 
every part be scene or member dislinguislied, as it was 
produced. I would to (lod I had begunne sooner, and 
knew the trackc of my changes, and course of my varia¬ 
tions. A boy whom I employed to write for me, supposed 
he had gotten a rich bootic, when he stoic some parts, 
which he best liked. But one thing comforts me that he 
shall gainc no more, then I lost by them. I am grownc 
elder by scaven or eight yeares since I boganne them; 
nor hath it bccnc without some new purchase. I have by 
the liberality of yeares acquainted my selfe with the stone- 
chollikc. Their commerce and long conversation, is not 
easily past-over without some such-like fruite. I would be 
glad, that of many other presents, they have ever in store, 
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to bestow upon such as waite upon them long, they had 
made choise of some one, that had beene more acceptable 
unto me : for they could never possesse me with any, that, 
even from my infancy, I hated more. Of all accidents 
incident to age, it was that I feared most. My scife have 
many times thought, 1 went on too farre, and that to hold 
out so long a journey, I must of neccssitie, in the end, 
stumble upon some such unpIcasing chance. 1 perceived 
plainely, and protested sufficiently, it was high time to 
depart, and that according to the rule of skillfull chirur- 
gions, who w'hen they must cut off some member, life must 
be seared to the quicke, and cut to the sound flesh. 7'/ia£ 
nature is wont to make him pay untolerable usurie^ who 
doth not yeetd or pay the same in due time. I was so 
farre from being readie to make lawfull tender of it, that 
in eighteenc months, or thereabouts, I have continued in 
so yrkesome and unpleasing plight, I have already learn’d 
to apply my selfe unto it; and am now entring into cove¬ 
nant with this chollicall kinde of life; for therein 1 finde 
matter, wherewith to comfort me, and to hope better. So 
much are men enured in their miserable estate, that no 
condition is so poore, hut they will accept; so they may 
continue in the same. Heare Mcecenas. 

Debilem facito manu, 

Dehilem Ptde, coxa, 

Lubricos quote dentes. 

Vita dum superest. bene est. —Sen. Epist. lot f. 

Make me be weake of hand. 

Scarce on my kgfics to stand. 

Shake my loose teeth with paine, 

Tis well so life remaine. 

.^nd Tambtirlane clokcd the fantasticall cruelty, he exer¬ 
cised upon Lazars or Leprousmen, with a foolish kinde of 
humanilie, putting all he could finde or heare-of, to death, 
(as he said,) to ridde them from so painefull and miser¬ 
able a life, as they lived. For, there was none so wretched 
amongst them, that would not rather have beene three 
times a Leper, than not to be at all. And Antisthenes the 
Stoick, being very sicke, and crying out ; Oh who shall 
deliver me from my tormenting evils? Diogenes, who 
was come to visite him, foorlhwith presenting him a knife- 
Mary, this, said he, and that very speedily, if thou please ’ 
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1 meane not of my life, replyed hee, but of my sickenesse. 
The sufferances which simply touch us in mtnde, doe much 
lesse afflict me, then most men : Partly by judgement; For 
the World deemelh diverse things horible, or avoydable 
with the losse of life, which to me are in a maner in¬ 
different : Partly, by a stupid and insensible complexion, 
] have in accidents, that hit me not point-blancke : Which 
complexion I esteeme one of the better partes of my 
naturall condition. But the truely-essentiall and corporall 
sufferances, those I taste very sensibly : Yet is it, having 
other times fore-apprehended them with a delicate and 
weake sight, and by the enjoying of this long health and 
happy rest, which God hath lent me, the better part of my 
age, somewhat empaired : I had by imagination conceived 
them so intolerable, that in good truth, I was more afraide, 
tlian since I have found hurt in them : Whereupon, I dayly 
augment this opinion : That most of our soules faculties 
{as we employ them) doe more trouble than stead the quiet 
repose of life. I am continually grapling with the worst 
of all diseases, the most grievous, the most mortall, the 
most remedilesse and the most violent. I have alrcadie 
had triall of five or sixe long and painefull fittes of it. 
Neverthelcssc. cyther I flatter my selfc, or in this plight 
there is yet something, that would fainc keep life and 
soule together, namely in him, whose minde is free from 
feare of death, and from the threats, conclusions and con¬ 
sequences, which physicke is ever buzzing into our heads. 
But the effect of painc it selfe, hath not so sharpe a smart¬ 
ing. or so pricking a sharpenesse, that a sctled man should 
enter into rage or fall into dispaire. This commoditic at 
least I have by the chollickc, that what I could never bring 
to passe in my selfc, which was. altogether to reconcile, 
and throughly to acquaint my selfc with death, shec shall 
alcliicve, she shall accomplish : for by how much more shce 
shall importune and urge me, by so much lesse shall death 
bee fcarefull unto mec. I had already gotten, not to be 
beholding to life, but onely in regard of life, and for lives 
sake ; She shall also untie this intelligence, and loose this 
cond>ination. And God graunt, if in the end her sharpe- 
ncssc shall happen to surmount my strength, shce cast me 
not into the other extrcmltie, no lesse vicious, no lesse 
bad, that is, to love and desire, to die. 
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Summum nec meluas diem, nee obtet. 

Mart. x. apig. xlvii. ult. 

Nor feare thy latest doome. 

Nor wish it ere it come. 

They are two passions to be feared, but one hath her 
remedy neerer than the other. Otherwise, 1 have ever 
found that precept ceremonious, which so precizely 
appoints a man to set a g’ood countenance, a setled resolu¬ 
tion, and disdainefull carriage, upon the suflferance of 
evills. Why doth i^hilosophy, which onely respecteth livc- 
tinesse and regardeth effects, ammuze it selfe about these 
external! apparanccs? Let her leave this care to Mimikes, 
to Histrions, and to Rhetorickc Masters, who make so 
great accompt of our gestures. Let her hardly remit this 
vocall lithernessc unto evill, if it be neither cordiall, nor 
stomacall. And let her lend her voluntary plaints to the 
kindc of sighes, sobs, palpatations, and palenesse, which 
nature hath exempted from our puissance. Alwaves pro¬ 
vided, the courage be without feare, and words sans 
dispaire; let her be so contented. What matter is it if 
ivee bend our armes, so we writhe not our thouffhts? 
She frameth us for our selves, not for others : to be, not 
to seeme. Let her appHe her selfe to governe our under¬ 
standing, which she hath undertaken to instruct. Let her 
in the pangs or fits of the chollike, still maintaine the soulc 
capable to acknowledge her selfe and follow her accus¬ 
tomed course, resisting sorrow and enduring griefe, and 
not shamefully to prostrate her selfe at his feete : Mooved 
and chafed uith the combate, not basely suppressed nor 
faintly overthrowne : Capable of entertainment and other 
occupations, unto a certaine limit. In so extreme acci¬ 
dents, it is cruelty, to require so composed a wardc at our 

« we have a good game^ it skills not, though 
we have an ill countenance. If the body be any whit eased 
by complaining, let him doe it : If stirring or agitation 
please him, let him turne, rowle and tosse himselfe as 
long as he list : If with raising his voyce, or sending it 
forth with more violence, he think his griefe any thing 
alayed or vented (as some Physitians afhrme it somewhat 
easeth women great with childe, and is a meane of easie or 
speedy delivery) feare he not to do it; or if he may but 
entertaine his torment, let him maincly cry out. Let us 
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not commaund our voycc to depart; but if she will, let us 
not hinder it. Epicurus doth not only pardon his wise- 
man to cric out, when he is g'rieved or vexed, but per- 
swadeth him to it. Pugiles etiam quum feriunt, in jac~ 
tandis ctestibus ingemiscunt^ quia profundenda voce omne 
corpus inlenditur, venitque pfaga vehementior (Cic. Tusc. 
Qu. ii.). Men ichen they fight ivith sand-bags or such 
heavy IVeapons, in fetching their blow and driving it, 
will give a groarie withall, because by stretching their 
voyce all their body is also strayned, and the stroke com- 
meth with fnore vehemence. VVe are vexed and troubled 
enoiig^h with the evill, w'ithout troubling^ and vexing’ our 
selves with these superfluous rules. This I say to excuse 
those, which are ordinarily secnc to rage in the fits, and 
storine in the assaults of this sickenesse : for, as for me, 
I have hitherto past it over with somewhat a better coun¬ 
tenance. and am content to groane without braying and 
exclaiming. And yet I trouble not my selfe, to maintainc 
this exterior dcccncic; for, I make small reckoning of such 
an advantage; In that I lend my sicknesse what it re- 
cjuireth : But either my painc is not so excessive, or I 
bearc it with more constancy than the vulgar sorte. In- 
deede I must confesse, when the sharpe Hts or throwes 
assailc me, 1 complaine, and vexe my selfe, but yet 1 never 
fall into despaire, as that fellow; 

Ejutatu^ qu^stu, fremiUbus 

Rcsonando muUunt flebiles voces refert.—^Cxc. ibid. 

With howling, fjrowniof; and complant of fates. 

Most lamentable cries he irnitatrs. 

1 fcclc my selfe in the greatest heate of my sickcncssc; 
and I ever found my selfe capable and in tunc, to speakc, 
to thinke and to answer, as soundly ns at any other time, 
but not so constantly, because my painc doth much trouble 
and distract me. W'hcn 1 am thought to bee at the lowest, 
and that such as are about me spare me, I often make a 
tri.ill pf my forces, and propose them such discourses as 
arc furthest from my state. There is nothing impossible 
for mee, and me thinkes 1 can doc all things upon a 
sodainc fitle, so it continue not long. Oh why have not 
I the gift of that dreamer, mentioned by Cicero, who 
dreaming that hcc was closely embracing a yong wench: 
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found himscife ridde of the stone in his shcetes ! Mine 
doc stranfj'cly dis-wench me. In the intermission or 
respites of this outragious paine, when as my Ureters 
(through which the Urine passeth from the rcincs to the 
bladder) languish without gnawing me» 1 sodainely returne 
into my ordinary forme: forsomuch as my mind takcth 
no other allarume, but the sensible and corporall. All 
which I certainely owe unto the care I have had to prepare 
my selfe by reason and discourse of such accidents : 

—loborum 

Sulla mihi nova nunc facies inofiinaque surfeit. 

Omnia pracepi, atque animo mecum ante Pcrcffi. 

VTro. /isn. vi. loj. 

No n^w or unexpected forme is cast, 

Of travels in my brest : all I forecast, 

In my minde with my selfe I all forepast. 

I am handled somewhat roughly for a Premise, and 
w'ith a violent and rude change; being at one instant falne 
from a very pleasing, calme, and most happy condition of 
life, unto the most dolorous, yrkesome and painefull. that 
can possibly be imagined : For, besides that in it selfe it 
IS a disease greatly to be feared, its beginnings or 
approaches are in mec sharper or more difficult, than it 
IS wont to trouble others withall. The pangs and Httes 
thereof doc so often assaile mee, that in a manner I have 
no more feeling of perfect health. Notwithstanding I 
hitherto kcepc my spirit so seated, as if I can but joync 
constancy unto it, I finde my selfe to be in a much better 
state of life, than a thousand others, who have neither 
ague nor other infirmitie, but such as for want of discourse 
they give themselves. There is a certaine fashion of sub¬ 
tile humilitie, which proceedclh of presumption ; As this : 
That in many things we acknowledge our ignorance, and 
are so curteous to avowe, that in Natures W'orkes, there 
are some qualities and conditions, which to us are im¬ 
perceptible, and whereof our sufficicncie cannot discovxr 
the meancs, nor finde out the causes. Hv this honest and 
conscientious declaration, we hope to game, that we shall 
also be belceved in those, we shall say to understand. 
U'ec neede not goe to cull out miracles, and chuse strange 
difficulties: me scemeth, that amongst those things we 
ordinarily sec, there arc such incomprehensible rarities, as 
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thej exceed all difficulty of miracles. What monster is it, 
that this teare or drop of seed, wherof we are ingendrcd 
brings with it; and in it the impressions, not only of the 
corporall forme, but even of the very thoughts and in¬ 
clinations of our fathers? Where doth this droppe of 
water containe or lodge this infinite number of formes? 
And how beare they these resemblances, of so rash, and 
unruly a progresse, that the childes childc shall be answer- 
able to his grandfather, and the nephew to his uncle? In 
the family of Lepidus the Roman, there have bcenc three, 
not successively, but some between, that were borne with 
one same eye covered with a cartilage or gristle. There 
was a race in Thebes^ which from their mothers wombe, 
bare the forme of a burre, or yron of a laiincc ; and such 
.'js had it not, were judged as mis-begotten and deemed 
unlawful]. Aristotle reporteth of a certalne Nation, with 
whom all women were common, where children were 
allotted their fathers, only by their resemblances. It may 
be supposed, that I am indebted to my father for this 
stonie quality; for he died exceedingly tormented with a 
great stone in his bladder. He never felt himself troubled 
with the disease, but at the age of sixtie scaven yeares, 
before which time he had never felt any likelihood, or 
motion of it, nor in his rcines, nor in his sides, nor else¬ 
where : and iintill then had lived in very prosperous health, 
and little subject to infirmities, and continued seven yeares 
and more with that disease training a very dolorous lives- 
end. I was borne five and twenty yeares before his sick- 
ncs, and during the course of his healthy state his third 
child. Where was al this while the propension or inclina¬ 
tion to this defect, hatched? And when he was so farre 
from such a disease, that light part of his substance where¬ 
with he composed me, how could it for her part, beare so 
great an impression of it? And how so closely covered, 
that fortie five yeares after. I have begunne to have a feel¬ 
ing of it? And hitherto alone, among so many brethren 
and sisters, and all of one mother. He that shal resolve 
me of this progresse, I will believe him as many other 
miracles as he shall please to tell mee : alwayes provided 
fas commonly they doe) hcc goe not about to pay me, 
a doctrine mucli more difficult and fantastical, then 
is the thing it scife (let Physitians somewhat excuse my 
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libcrtie;) for by the same infusion and fatal) insinuation, 
I have received the hate and contempt of their doctrine. 
The Antipathic,^ which is betweene me and their arte, is 
to me hereditarie. My father lived three score and four- 
teene yeares : My grandfather three score and nine; my 
great grandfather very neere fourescore, and never tasted 
or tooke any kinde of Physicke. And whatsoever was not 
in ordinary use amongst them, was deemed a drtg. 
Physteke is grounded upon experience and examples. So 
IS mine opinion. Is not this a manifest kinde of experi¬ 
ence and very advantageous? I know not whether in all 
their registers, they are able to findc me three more, borne, 
bred, brought up, and deceased, under one roofe, in one 
same chimnie, that by their owne direction and regiment 
have lived so long. Wherein they must ncedes grant me, 
that if it be not reason, at least it is Fortune that is on 
my side. Whereas among Physitions fortune is of more 
consequence, then reason. Low-brought, and weake as I 
am now, let them not take me at an advantage, nor let 
them not threaten me : for that were insulting arrogance. 
And to say truth, I have by my familiar examples gained 
enough upon them although they would take hold and stay 
there. Humane things have not so much constancie : It 
IS now two hundred yeares; wanting but eighteene, that 
this Essay continueth with us : For, the first was borne in 
the yeare of our Lord one thousand foure hundred and two. 
Some reason there is why this experience should now be- 
ginne to faile us. Let them not upbraide me with those 
infirmities, which now have sea 2 ed upon me : Is it not 
sufficient to have lived seaven and fortie yeares in good 
and perfect health for my part? Suppose it be the end 
of my carnere, yet it is of the longest. Mine ancestors 
by some secret instinct and natural! inclination have ever 
loathed al maner of Physicke : for the very sight of drugs 
bred a kinde of horror in my father. The Lord of Cmnnr 
mine unckle by the fathers side, a man of the church 
sickish even from his birth, and who notwithstanding made 
his weake life to hold until] sixtic seaven yeares, fallings 
once into a dangerous and vehement continual! feaver it 
was by the physitions concluded, that unlesse he would 
aide himselfe (for they often termc that aide, which in- 
deede is impeachment) he was but a dead man. The good 
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soule, afrifjhted as he was, at that horrible sentence, 
answered thus, why then I am a dead man : But shortly 
after God made their prog^nostications to proovc vainc. 
The Lord of liussaguel last of the brethren (for they were 
foure) and by much the last, he alone submitted himselfe 
to that arte, as 1 imagine by reason of the frecjucnce he 
had in other Sciences; for he was a Counsellor in the 
Court of Parliament, which prospered so ill with him, that 
thoui^di he were in shew of a very strong complexion, he 
died long before the others, except one, the Lord of Saint 
MichacU. It may well be, I have received of them that 
natural dyspathie unto physickc. Yet if there had been 
no other consideration but this, I would have endevoured 
to force it. For, all these conditions, which without 
reason are borne in us, are vicious. It is a kindc of 
maladie a man must fight withall. It may l>c I had such 
a propenston, but I have settled and strengthned the same 
by discourses, which in me have confirmed the opinion I 
have of it. For, I have also the consideration to refuse 
I^hisickc by reason of the sharpenessc of its taste. It 
would not easily agree with my humour, who thinke health 
'.corthy to be purchased^ 'ivith the price of all cauteries and 
tncisiotis, how painefttll soever. And following F.picuru^, 
tnee scemeth llial all fuancr of voUiptuousriessc should be 
avoided, it greater griefes follow them: And griefes to 
be sought after, that have greater voluptuousnesse ensuing 
them. Health is a very precious jewell, and the oncly 
thing, that In pursuitc of it deserveth, a man should not 
<*fuly employ, time, labour, sweatc and goods, but also 
life to get it; forasmuch as without it. life bccommcth in* 
jiirious unto us. V'oluptuousncs, Science and vertue, 
without it, tarnish and vanish away. And to the most 
constant and exact discourses, that philosophy will im« 
print in our minds to the contrary, wee need not oppose 
atiy thing against it but the image of l*lato, being visited 
with the falling sickenesse, or an Apoplcxic; and in this 
presupposition chalengc him to call the richest faculties 
of his minde to heipe liim. 

All meanes that may bring us unto health, cannot be 
evircfTied of fmee) either sharpe or deare. I^ut I h.ave 
'<->me other apparances, which strangely make me to dis¬ 
trust a) this ware. I doc not say but there may be some 
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arte of it : It is certaine, that amongst so many of Natures 
workes, there are some thin^^s proper for the preserva¬ 
tion of our health. 1 know there are some stmplcs, which 
in operation are moistning^ and some drying^. My selfe 
have found by experience, that radish rootes are windic, 
and senie-leaves breede loosenes in the belly. I have the 
knowlcdi'e of divers such experiments, as 1 know that 
Mutton nourisheth. that Wine warmeth me. And Solon 
was wont to say. that eating was as all other Drugges are, 
a medicine against the disease of hunger. I disallow not 
the use we draw from the world, nor doubt I of natures 
power and fruitfulncsse, and of her application to our 
ncede. I see, that the Pickrell-fish, and the Swallowes 
hve well by her lawes. I greatly distrust the inventions 
of our wit. of our arte and of our Science : in favour of 
which we have forsaken Nature, and abandoned her rules; 
wherein we can neither observe limitation, nor keepc 
moderation. As we terme Justice, the composition of the 
first lawes that came unto our hands, and their practise 
and dispensation very often most wicked and uncon- 
yenient. And as those which mocke and condemne it, 
intend neverthelesse to wrong this noble vertue; but onely 
to condemne the abuse and profanation of so sacred a 
title : So likewise in physicke, I know her glorious name, 
her proposition, and her promise, so profitable to man- 
kinde : but what it desseigneth amongst us, I neither 
honour nor respect. First, experience makes me feare it, 
for of all 1 know, I see no kinde of men so soone siche, nor 
so late cured, as those who are under the jurisdiction of 
I’hysicke. Their very health is distempered and cor¬ 
rupted by the constraint of their prescriptions. Physi- 
tions are not contented to have the government over 
sicknesses, but they make Health to be sicke, lest a man 
should at any time escape their authority. Of a constant 
and perfect health, doe they not frame an argument of 
some future daungerous sickenesse? I have often beene 
sicke, and without any their hclpe. I have found my sickc- 
nesses (though I never mcdled with the bitternes of their 
prescriptions) as casie to be tollerated and as short, as 
any mans else, and yet I have felt diverse. My health is 
free and sound, without any rules or discipline, except 
of my owne customc and pleasure. I finde no difference 
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in places, al are alike to me to dwell in : for being* sicke, 
1 neede no other commodities, then those I must have when 
I am in health. 1 am nothing passionated, though I be 
without Physition, without Apothecary, or without 
physical hclpe ; whereat 1 see some as much troubled in 
minde, as they are with their disease. What? doth the 
best Physition of them all make us perceive any happinesse 
or continuance in his /»/e, as may witnesse some manifest 
effect of his skill and learning? There is no Nation, but 
hath continued many ages without physickc : yea the first 

ages, which is as much to say, the best and most happy : 

and the tenth part of the world hath as yet no use of it. 
Infinite nations know it not; where they live both more 
healthie and much longer than wc doe : yea and amongst 
us. the common sort live happily without it. The Romanes 
had bcene sixe hundred yeares before ever they received 

it : by meanes or interposition of Cato the Censor, they 

hanisht it their Cilie, who declared how easily man might 
live without it, having lived himselfe foure score and five 
veeres, and his wife untill she was cxtreaniely old, not 
without phisicke, but indeed without any Physition : For, 
whatsoever is by experience found healthy for our body 
and health, may be termed physicke. He entertained (as 
Plutarke saith) his familic In health, by the use (as farre 
as I remember) of Hares milke : As the Arcadians (saith 
Plinic) cure all maladies with Cowes milke. And the 
I.ybians (saith Herodotus) doe generally enjoy a perfect 
health, by observing this custome, which is, so soonc as 
tlieir children arc about foure yeeres old, to cauthcrize and 
scare the vcines of their head and temples, whereby they 
cut off the way to all rumes and defluxions. And the 
countric-people where 1 dwell, use nothing against all 
diseases, but some of the strongest wine they can get. with 
srore of saffron and spice in it; and all with one like for* 
tunc. And to say true, of all this diversitie of rules and 
confusion of prescriptions, what other end or effect workes 
it but to evacuate the belly? which a thousand homc- 
«^.’mp!cs will doc as well. And I know not whether it be 
as profitable (as they say) and whether our nature require 
the [residence] of her excrements, untill a certain measure, 
as wine doth his Ices for his preservation. You see often 
men very healthy by some strange accidents, to fall into 
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violent vomites, and fluxies, and voyd great store of 
excrements, without any praecedent need, or succeeding 
benefite: yea with some empairing and prejudice. I 
learn t of Plato not long since, that of three motions, which 
belong to us, the last and worst, is that of purgations, 
and that no man, except he be a foole, ought to under¬ 
take it; unlesse it be in great extremity. The cvill is 
troubled and stirred up by contrary oppositions. It is the 
forme of life, that gently must diminish, consume and 
bring it to an end. Since the violent twinges of the drug 
and maladie are ever to our losse; since the quarrell is 
cleared in us, and the drug a trustlesse helpe ; by it's own 
nature an enemie to our health, and but by trouble hath no 
accesse in our state: Let’s give them leave to go on. 
That order which provideth for Fleas and Molcs^ doth also 
provide for men, who have the same patience to suffer 
themselves to be governed, that Fleas and Moles have. 
We may fairely cry bo-bo-boe; it may well make us hoarse, 
but it will nothing advaunce it. It is a proud and im- 
l>€tuous order. Our feare and our dispaire, in liew of 
enviting the same unto it, doth distaste and delay it out of 
our helpe : he oweth his course to evill as well as to sickc- 
nesse. To suffer himselfe to be corrupted in favour of 
one, to the prejudice of the others rights, he will not doe 
it, so should they fall into disorder. Let us goe on in the 
name of God; let us follow; He leadeth on such as follow 
him : those that follow him not, he haleth on, both with 
their rage and physicke together. Cause a purgation to 
be prepared for your brainc; it will bee better cmploicd 
unto it, then to your stomackc. A Lacedemonian being 
asked, what had made him live so long in health, answered. 
The ignorance of physicke. And Ardian the Emperour. 
as he was dying, ceased not to crie out, that the number of 
Phy.'i;itions had killed him. A bad wrestler became a Physi- 
tion. Courage, said Diogenes to him, thou hast reason to 
doe so, for now shalt thou helpe to put them into the 
ground, who have heeretofore ayded to lay thee on it. But 
according to Nicocles, they have this happe, That the 
Sunrte doth manifest their successe, and the earth doth 
cover their fault. And besides, they have a very advan¬ 
tageous fashion among themselves, to make use of all 
manner of events; for, whatsoever cither Fortune or 
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Nature, or any other strange cause (wherof ihe number 
is infinite) produceth in us, or good or healthfull, it is the 
priviledge of Physicke to ascribe it unto herselfe. All the 
fortunate successes that come to the patient, which is under 
their government, it is from nature he hath them. The 
occasions that have cured me, and which heale a thousand 
others, who never send or call for Physitions to hclpe them, 
they usurpe them in their subjects. And touching ill acci¬ 
dents, either they utterly disavow them, in imputing the 
blame of them to the patient, by some vaine reasons, wlicre- 
of they never misse to findc a great number; as he lay 
with his armes out of the bed, he hath heard the noyse of 
a coach : 

—fhedarum transttus af<to 

Vitofum infitxu. —Juvbh. Sat. iii. 336. 

Cojchcs could hardly 

The lane so crooked was. 

His Window was left open all night : Hee hath liine 
upon the left side, or troubled his head with some hcavic 
thought. In some, a word, a dreame, or a looke, is of 
them deemed a sufTlcienl excuse, to free themselves from 
all imputation : Or if they please, they will also make use 
of this emparing, and thereby make up their businessc, and 
as a meane which can never faile them, when by their 
applications the disease is growne desperate, to pay us with 
tiie assurance, that if their remedies had not becnc, it would 
have becnc much worse. He, whom but from a cold they 
have brought to a quotidian Ague, without them should 
have had a continuall fcaver. They needcs thrive m 

their husine^rc, since all ills redownd to their profit. 
Trudy they have reason to require of the pacient an appli¬ 
cation of favourable confidence in them : which must neces¬ 
sarily be in good earnest, and ycclding to apply it self unto 
imaginations, over-hardly to believed. I^lato said very 
well and to the purpose, that freely to lie hrlottgcd onely 
to rhysitions, since our health dependeth on their vanitie 
and falsehood of promises. .Esope an author of exceed¬ 
ing rare excellence, and whoso graces few discover, is very 
pleasant in representing this kinde of tyrannicall authority 
unto us. which they usurpe upon poorc soiilcs, weakned by 
sickenos, and overwhelmed through fcare : for he reporteth. 
how a sicke man being demaunded by his Physition, what 
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operation he felt by the Physickc he had given him. I 
have svveate much, answered he; that is good, replied 
the Physition. Another time he asked him againe how he 
had done since : 1 have had a great cold and quivered 
much, said he : That is very well, quoth the Physition 
againe- The third time he demaunded of him, how he felt 
himselfe : he answered, I swell and puffe up as it were with 
the dropsie : That’s not amisse, said the physitian. A 
familiar friend of his comming afterward to visite him, and 
to know how hee did? Verily (said he) my friend I die 
with being too too well. There was a more equall Law 
in ^gypt, by which for the first three dayes the Physition 
tooke the patient in hand, upon the patients perill and for¬ 
tune; but the three dayes expired, it was at his owne. 
For, What reason i5 there, that >^sculapius their patrone 
must have beene strucken with Thunder, forsoniuch as he 
recovered Hippolitus from death to life? 

Sam pater omnipoterxi alif}uetn indi^natus ab umbris, 
Mortalem infernis, ad lumina surgere viite 
Ipse repertorem medicinir talis, el artis 
tulmine Phabigenam stygias detrusit ad undas. 

\’|RC. /tn. vii. 770. 

Jove scorning that from shades infernall night, 

A mortall man should rise to lifts now light, 

Apolloes sonne to hell the thunder-threw. 

Who such an arte found out. such med’eine know. 

and his followers must be absolved, that send so many 
soules from life to death? A physition boasted unto 
Nicocles, that his Arte was of exceeding great authority, 
It is true (quoth Nicocles) for, it may kill so many people 
without feare of punishment by Law. As for the rest, 
had I bccnc of their counsell, I would surely have made 
my discipline more sacred and mysterious. They had be- 
gunne very well, but the end hath not answered the begin¬ 
ning. It was a good ground, to have made Gods and 
Daymens Authors of their Science, to have assumed a 
peculiar language and writing to themselves. Howbeit 
philosophy supposeth it to be folly to perswade a man to his 
profit, by wayes not understood : Ut si quis medicus irn- 
peret ut sumat: As if a Physition should bid a man take. 

Terriger%am, herbigradani, domiportam, sanguine eassatn. 

Cjc. Divin. ii 

One earth-borne, goe-by-grasse. house-bearing, slimie. bloodlesse. 
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It was a good rule in their arte, and which accompanicth 
all fanatical), vaine» and supernatural! artes, that the 
patients beliefc must by good hope and assurance preoccu^ 
pate their effect and operation. Which rule they hold so 
farre forth, that the most ignorant and bungling horse- 
leach is fitter for a man that hath confidence in him, than 
the skilfullest and learnedst physition. The very choyce 
of most of their Drugges, is somewhat mysterious and 
divine. The left foote of a Torioyte: The stale of a Lieard: 
The dongue of an Elephant; The liver of a Mole, Blood 
dravme from under the right wing of a white Pigeon; And 
for us who are troubled with the stone-cholike (so disdain¬ 
fully abuse they our misery) Some i?ane 5 pounded to small 
poivder; and such other foolish trash, which rather sccmc 
to be magikc-spells or charmes, than effects of any solidc 
science. I omit to speake of 7Vi<? odde number of their 
pilles: The destination of certaine dayes and feastes of the 
yeare; The distinction of houres to gather the simples of 
their ingredients ; And the same rewbarbative and severely* 
grai'e looke of theirs, and of their port and countenance; 
NV'hich Plinie himsclfc mocketh at. But, as I was aL'out 
to say, they have failed, forsomuch as they have not added 
this to their fairc beginning, to make their assemblies more 
religious, and their consultations more secret. No profane 
man should have accesse unto them, no more than to the 
secret ceremonies of ACsculapius. By which meancs it 
rommerh to passe, that their irresolution, the weakenesse 
of their arguments, divinations and grounds, the sharpe- 
nesse of their contestations full of hatred, of jcaloiisie and 
particular considerations, being apparant to all men; a 
man mvist needcs be starke blinde, if he who fnlleth into 
their hands, sec not himsclfe greatly endangered. M'ho 
erer saw Physition his feltowes receipt, without dimin¬ 
ishing or adding somewhat unto it? Whereby tlicy greatly 
betraic their Arte; And make us perceive, they rather re¬ 
spect their reputation, and consequently their profit, than 
Ihc well-fare or interests of their patients. He is the wisest 
amongst their Doctors, who hath long since prescribed 
them that one alone should meddle to cure a sicke man ; for, 
if it (irosper not with him, and he do no good, the rcproch 
u ill not be great to the Arte of physickc, through the fault 
of one man alone ; and on the other side, if it thrive well 
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with hiin, the Glorie shni be tlic greater. Whereas if they 
be many, every Iinnd-svhile they discover their rnystcrie, 
because They oftrier happen to doe ill lliati well. They 
should have beene content with the perpctuall dis-afjreeinp 
which is ever found in the opinions of the principal) 
Masters and chiefe Authors of their Science, knowne but 
by such as are conversant in Bookes, without making ap¬ 
parent shew of the controversies, and inconstancies of their 
judgement, which they foster and continue amongst them¬ 
selves. Will wee have an example of the ancient debate 
of Physickc? llirophils placeth the originall cause of sicke- 
nesse in the humours : Erasistratus, in the blood of the 
Arteries: Asclepiades^ in the invisible Atomes that passe 
into our pores : Alcmeonf in the abundance or (defect] of 
corporal! forces : Diodes, in the inequality of the bodies 
elements, and in the quality of tlie aire, wee breathe : 
Strato, in the abundance, cruditie and corruption of the 
nourishment wee take : Hipocrates doth place it in the 
spirits. There is a friend of theirs, whom they know better 
than I, who to this purpose crieth out; that the most im¬ 
portant science in use amongst us (as that which hath 
charge of our health and preservation) is by il hap, the 
most uncertaine, the most confused, and most agitated 
with infinite changes. There is no great danger to mistake 
tile height of the Sunne, or misse-reckon the fraction of 
sonic A-Stronomical supputation ; but herein, whereon our 
being and chiefe frcc-hold doth wholly depend, it is no 
wisedome to abandon our selves to the mercy of the agita¬ 
tion of so manifold contrary windes. Before the Pelopo- 
nesian war, there was no great newes of this science. 
Hipocrates brought it into credite. Whatsoever he estab¬ 
lished, Chrysippus overthrew. Afterward Erasistratus 
(»rand-Childe to Aristotle, rc-enversl what ever ('hrysippus 
had written of it. After these, start up the Emperikes, 
who concerning the managing of this Arte, tooke a new 
course, altogether different from those ancient fathers. 
And when their credit began to growe stale; Hirophtlus 
brought another kindc of physicke into use. which Ascle- 
piades when his turnc came, impugned, and in the end 
subverted. Then came the opinions of Themison to bee 
in great authority, then those of Musa, and afterward 

(hose of Vectius Valens, a famous Physition. bv reason of 
ri - 14' 
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(he acquaintance he had w ith A/esiuIma. During the time 
of Nero, the soveraigntic of phisick fcl to the hands of 
7hessalus, who abolished and condemned whatsoever had 
been held of it before his time. This mans Doctrine was 
afterward wholly overthrowne by Crmas of Marseilley who 
a new revived and framed, that all men should direct and 
rule mcdicinable operations to the Ephemerides and 
motions of the starres, to eatc, to drinke, to sicepe at what 
hourc it sliould please Luna and :^/ercwrie. His authority 
was soonc after supplanted by Charinus a Physition of the 
same townc of Marseilles, who not onely impugned ancient 
physicke, but also the use of warmc and publike bathes, 
which had beenc accustomed to many ages before. Hec 
caused men to bee bathed in cold Water; yea, were it in 
the deepe of winter he plunged and dived sickc men into 
the running streame of Rivers. Untill I*linics time no 
Romane had ever dained to exercise the arte of physicke, 
but was ever used by strangers and Oraecians, as at this 
daie it is used in Prance by Latinizers. For. as a famous 
[)hysition saith, we doe not easily admit and allow that 
plivsicke, which wee understand, nor tliosc Drugs wc 
gather our selves. If those nations from whom wee have 
the Wood (fuiacuni, the Salsapareille, and the Wood 
lyestfuitie, have any physition amongst them, how much 
thlnkc we by tlm same commendation of the strnngencsse, 
rarenesse and dearth, they will rejoyce .at our colcworts 
and parsly? For, who darcth contemne things sought and 
fctcht so hirre-off with the hazard of so long and dangerous 
.1 peregrination? since these auncienl mutations of physicke, 
there iiave becne infinite others, that have continued unto 
our dayes, and most often entire and universal! rmit.ations; 
.IS are those which Paracelsus, Ftoraz'anti and d r^enterius 
have produced : for (as it is told me) they do not only 
(diange a receipt, but also the whole contexture .nnd policie 
of physirkes wdiole body, accusing such as lutherto have 
made profession thereof, of ignorance and cousin.age 
Now I leave to >our imagination, in what plight the poore 
patient findeth himselfe. If wc could but be asstircd, 
when they mistake themselves, their physick would do us 
no h.armc. altltough not profit us, ft 'ivere a reasonable covi- 
po^ition, for a man to baeard bipfiselfe to get some good, 
so hr eruinngrred riot himselfe to lose by it. /Ksope re- 
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portctli this storie; that one who had bought a Moore- 
slave, supposing his blackc hew had come unto him by 
some strange accident, or ill usage of his former Master, 
with great diligence caused him to be medicined with 
divers bathes and sundry potions : It fortuned the Moore 
did no whit mend or change his swarthy complexion, but 
lost his former health. How often commeth it to passey 
and how many times see we physitioris charge one another 
with their patients death. I remember a popular sicke- 
nessc, which some yeares since, greatly troubled the towncs 
about mec, very mortall and dangerous; the rage whereof 
being over-past, which had carried away an infinite num¬ 
ber of persons : One of the most famous physitions in all 
the country, published a booke, concerning that disease 
wherein he adviseth himselfe, that they had done amisse 
to use phlebotomy, and confesseth, it had bcenc one of the 
principall causes of so great an inconvenience. Moreover, 
their authors hold, that there is no kitidc of Physiche, but 
hath some hurtfull part in it. And if those that fit our 
turne, doe in some sort harme us; what must those doe, 
which arc given us to no purpose, and out of season? As 
for me, if nothing else belonged thereunto, I deeme it a 
matter very dangerous, and of great prejudice for him who 
loathes the taste, or abhorres the smell of a potion, to 
swallow it at so unconvenient houres, and so much against 
his heart. And I thinke it much distempereth a sickc 
man, namely in a season he hath so much neede of rest. 
Hesides, consider but the occasions, on which they ordin- 
arily ground the cause of our sickencsses; they arc so light 
and delicate, as thence I argue, That a very small error 
in compounding of their DruggeSy may occasion us nmeh 
detriment. Now if the mistaking in a Physition be danger¬ 
ous, it is very ill for us : for it is hard if he fall not often 
into it. He hath neede of many parts, di'jers considera¬ 
tions and severall circumstances to proportion his desseigne 
justly. He ought to know the sicke mans complexion, his 
temper, his humours, his inclinations, his actions, his 
thoughts and his imaginations. He must he assured of 
externall circumstances; of the nature of the place; the 
condition of the aire : the quality of the weather; the situa¬ 
tion of the planets, and their influences. In sickenes, he 
ought to be acquainted with the causes, with the signes, 
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with the affections and criticall daics: In drug^es he should 
understand their weight, their vertue ami their operation, 
the country, the figure, the age, the dispensation. In all 
these parts, he must know how to proportion and referre 
them one unto another; thereby to bc^jet a perfect Sym- 
metrie or due proportion of each part : wherein if he missc 
never so little, or if amonjjst so many vvhccles and several 
motions, the least be out of tune or temper; it is enough 
to marre all. 

God knowes how hard the knowledge of most of these 
parts is : As for example, how sh.all he hnde out the proper 
sij^ne of the disease, every malady beln^ capable of an 
Intinitc number of sig’nes : How many debates, doubts 
and controversies have they amongst themselves about the 
interpretations of Urine? Otherwise whence should that 
continuall altercation come we see amongst them, about 
the knowledge of the disease? How should we excuse 
this fault, wherein they fall so often, to take a Martin for 
a Fox? In those diseases I have had (so they admitted 
any difficulty) I could never yet fmde three agreeing in one 
opinion. 1 more willingly note examples that conccrnc 
mv selfc. A Gentleman in Paris was not long since cut 
off the stone by the appointment of Fhysitions, in whose 
binder they found no more stone, llien in his hand : Where 
also a Ilishop, who was my very good fricml, had by his 
I’hisitions been earnestly solllcilcd to be cut; and my selfc, 
because they were of his counsel), upon their words, aided 
to perswade him to it; who being deceased and opened, it 
was found, he had no infirmity hut in his rcincs. 'fhey arc 
lesse excusable in this disease, forsomucli as it is in some 
sort palpable. Whereby 1 judge the arte of Chirurgery 
much more certaine; For it sceth and harulleth what it 
doth : and therein is lesse conjecture and divination. 
W'hcreas I’hisitions have no speculum mafru is. to discover 
our hrainc, our lungs, and our liver unto them. J'he very 
promises of J’hisiche are incredible. For being to provide 
for divers and contrary accidents, whicli often trouble us 
tfigetlicr, and with a kinde of necessary relation one unto 
another : as the hcale of the liver, and the cold of the 
stomaokc, they will perswade us, that with their in¬ 
gredients, this* one shall warme the stomacke, and this 
other coole the liver : the one hath charge to goc directly 
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to the rcyncs, yea even to the bladder, without enstalling 
his operation any where else, and by reason of it’s secret 
propriety, keeping his force and vertue, all that long way, 
and so full of stops or lets, untill it come to the place, to 
whose service it is dcstinated. Another shall drie the 
braine, and another moisten the lungs. Of all this hotch¬ 
pot having composed a mixture or portion, is it not a kindc 
of raiding, to hope their scveroll vertues shall divide and 
separate themselves from out such a confusion or com¬ 
mixture, to run to so divers charges? I should greatly 
feare they would loose or change their tickets and trouble 
their quarters. And who can imagine, that in this liquid 
confusion, these faculties be not corrupted, confounded 
and alter one another? What? that the execution of this 
ordinance depends from another otficcr, to whose trust 
and mercy we must once more forsake our lives? As we 
have doublet and hose-makers to make our cloths, and are 
so much the better fitted, in as much as each mcdleth with 
his oune trade, and such have their occupation more 
strictly limited, then a Tailer that will make all. And as 
for our necessary foode, some of our great Lords, for 
their more commodity and ease have sevcrall cookes, as 
some only to dresse boyled mcaics, and some to roste, 
others to bake, whereas if one Cooke alone would supply 
all three in gcnerall he could never doe it so exactly. In 
like sort for the curing of all diseases, the /ligyptians had 
reason to reject this generall mystcrie of Physitians. and 
to sunder this profession for every malady, allotting each 
part of the body his distinct workman. For, every par¬ 
ticular pan was thereby more properly attended, and Icsse 
confusedly governed, and forsomuch as they regarded but 
the same especially. Our Physitians never remember, that 
he -ivho will provide for all, provideth for nothing: and that 
the toiall and summarie policy of this little world, is unto 
them undigcstible. Whilst they feared to stop the course 
of a bloody flux, because he shold not fal into an ague, 
they killed me a friend of mine who was more worth then 
;ill the rabble of them; yea were llicy as many more. 

I hey ballance their divinations of future things, with pre¬ 
sent evils, and because they will not cure the braine in 
prejudice of the stomacke, they offend the stomacke and 
empaire the braine, and all by their seditious and .t f- 
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fluiry drugs. Concerning the variety and weaknes of the 
reasons of this Art, it is more apparent then in any other 
Art. Aperitive things are good for a man thats troubled 
with the collike, because, that opening and dilating the 
passages, they addresse this slimy matter whereof the 
gravel and stone is ingendred, and so convay downeward 
whatsoever beginneth to harden and petrific in the remes: 
Aperitive things are dangerous for a man thats troubled 
with the coHick, because that opening and dilating the 
passages, they addresse towards the reines, the matter 
engendring gravell, which by reason of the propensions 
they have with it, easily seizing on the same, must by con¬ 
sequence stay great store of that which is convaicd unto 
them. Moreover, if by chance it fortune to meet with a 
body, somewhat more grosse then it ought to be, to passe 
all those strait turnings, which to expel the same they 
must glide thorow; that body being moved by those soluble 
things, and cast in those strait chanels, and comnung to 
stop them, it will doubllcsse hasten a certaine and most 
dolorous death. They have a like constancy about the 
counsels they give us. touching the regiment of our litc. 
it is good to make water often; for by experience we see. 
that permitting the same idlely to ly still, we give it leisure 
to discharge it selfe of her Iccs and excrements, which 
mav serve to breed the stone in the bladder: It is good to 
make water but scldome, for ll.c weighty dregs it drawes 
with it. arc not easily caried away, except by violence . as 
bv experience is scene in a torrent that runneth very ssvitl, 
wl.icli sweeped. and elenseth the place throi.gh Ji' 

passeth, ninch more then doth a slow-glid.n" streame. 

i.ikovvise it is K«od to have often 

for that openeth the passaijes. and conva.eth M 

away ; It is also hurtfull; for it heateth, ''i-aneth, and 
wcaknelh the reines. It is good for one to bathe him » 
m warme water ; forsomueh as that looseth and ■ 
the ul ices where the gravel and stone Uirketh . It is ^ 

had because this application of dis- 

reines to concoct, to harden and pctnfie the 
on^rd unto it. To Mich as are at the bathes, it is more 
hc-tUhfnll 10 v.il but little at night, that the water th > 

,rc to drink the next morning, ^ 3 ! 

and without any obstacle, it may worke the greater op 
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tion : on the other side, it is better to eat but a little at 
dinner, lest a man might hinder the operation of the 
water, which is not yet perfect, and not to charge the 
stomacke so suddenly, after this other travell, and leave 
the office of digesting unto the night, which can better do 
it then the day; the body and spirit being then in con¬ 
tinual motion and action. Loe heere how they in all their 
discourses juggle, dally, and trifle at our charge, and arc 
never able to bringe mee a proposition, but 1 can presetilly 
frame another to the contrary of like force and conse¬ 
quence. Let them then no longer railc against those who 
in any sicknes, suffer themselves gently to be directed by 
their owne appetite, and by the counsell of nature; and who 
remit themselves to common fortune. I have by occasion 
of my travels seene almost all the famous Bathes of Chris- 
tendome, and some yeers since have begun to use them : 
I'or, in generall I deeme bathing to be very good and 
healthy, and 1 am perswaded, we incurre no small incorn- 
modltes in our health, by having neglected and lost this 
custome, which in former times were generally observed 
very neere amongst all Nations, and is yet with divers at 
this time to wash their bodies every day : And 1 cannot 
imagine but that we are much the worse with keeping our 
bodies all over-crusted, and our pores stopt with grease 
and filth. And touching the drinking of them, fortune 
hath first made it to agree very well with my taste : 
secondly it is naturall and simple; and though vaine, no¬ 
thing dangerous : whereof this infinity of people of al sorts 
and complexions, and of all nations that come to them, 
doth warrant mee. And although I have as yet found no 
extraordinary good or wondrous effect in them, but rather 
having somewhat curiously examined the matter, I finde 
all the reports of such operations, which in such places 
are reported, and of many believed, to be false and fabul¬ 
ous. So easily doth the ivorld deceive it selfe, namely in 
IhinfTS it desireth, or faine ‘tvould have come to f>a$se. \’ct 
have I seene but few or none at al, whom these waters 
have made worse; and no man can without malice denic, 
but that they stirre up a mans appetite, make easie diges¬ 
tion, and except a man goe to them overweake and faint 
(which I would have none doe) they will addc a kindc of 
new mirth unto him. They have not the power to raise 
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men from desperate diseases. They may stay some lifjht 
accident, or prevent the threats of some alteration. Who¬ 
soever gfocth to them, and rcsolvclh not to be merry, that 
so he may enjoy the pleasure of the pood company resorts 
to them, and of the pleasant walks or exercises, which the 
beauty of llxosc places, where bathes are commonly seated, 
doth alToord and delipht men withall; he without doubt 
losolh the better part and nmst assured of their effect. 
And therefore have I hitherto chosen to stay my sclfc and 
make use of those, where I found the pleasure of the 
scituation most delightsome, most convcnicncic of lodging, 
of victuals and company, as arc in France the bathes of 
Banieres; those of l^lombieres, on the frontiers of Germany 
and I.orairxe; those of Baden in S'a'itzerland; those of Luca 
in 7''w5cuTiie; and especially those of Della xrdla; which I 
have used most often and at divers seasons of the yearc. 
Kvery nation hath some particular opinion concerning their 
use, and several! lav es and formes how to use them, and 
all different : And as 1 have found by experience the effect 
in a manner all one. In Germaruc they never use to drinkc 
of the waters : but bathe themselves for all diseases, and 
wil lie padling in them, altnost from Sunne to Sunne. In 
Italic if thev drinkc nine clayes of the water, they wash 
thcmscKes other thirtic dayes with it. And commonly 
thev drinkc it mixt with other drugges, thereby to heipe 


the operation. Mere our Physitions appoint us when wee 
have (trunke to walkc upon it, that so wee may hclpc to 
digest it : There, so soone as they have drunkc, they make 
tlwm lie a bed, untill they have voyrled the same out 
againc, continually warming their stomack and fcctc with 
warrnc clothes. All the Cicrnianes vvhilcst they lie in the 
water, doc particularly use cupping gl.asscs. and scarifip' 
tions : .Arul the llnli.ins use their Doccic, which are ccrtainc 
spouts running with warrnc waters, conv.tycd from the 
bathes.spring in leaden pipes, where, for the space of a 
month, they let it spout upon their heads, upon their 
stomneke. or upon any other part of the hodie. according 
as nrc<ie rcrpiirt-lh, one hourc in the forenoonc, and as 
long in the afternoonc. 1 here arc infinit other differences 
of cuslnirc'i in every countrey: or to say better, there is 
almost no n-semblances l)et\r<enc one and other. See how 
this part of 1‘hvsicke. bv which alone I have sufTered my 
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sclfc to be cnrricd away, wliich though it be least arilficiall, 
yet hath she the share of the confusion and uncertainty, 
scene in all other parts and every where of this arte. Poets 
may say what they list, and with more emphasis and grace : 
witnesse these two Kpigramnies. 

Alcon hfitemo sigtium Jovis attigit. lUe 
Quamvis ntartriorcus. vim patitur tiici/iVi. 

Eccr hodie jussus transffrri ex trdc vetusta, 

Efjertur, quamvis sit Deus atque lapis. 

Ll’cil. Auson. Epig. IxxiJi. 

- 4 i.'on look’t ycstcr-day on carved Jove. 

Jove, though of .Marble, fecles the leeches force. 

From his old Church to day m.nde lo rcnioovo, 

1 hoii;jh God and Stone, hee’s carried like a coarse. 

.And the other : 

Lott$s Hobiscum est hitaris, eatnavit et idem 
Inventus wane est tnortuus Androgoras. 

Tom Siibittr mortis eausam fausline requiris? 

In sownis tnedicum videtat Hcrmocrateni. 

Mart. vi. Epig. liii. 

Androgoras in health bath'd over night with us, 

And merry supt, but in the morne siarke dead was found 

Of his so sudden de.Tth. the cause shall J discusse. 

Hermocrales the Leeih he saw in sleepe unsound. 

L’pon which I will tell you two pretty stories. The 
Baron of Caupene in Chalosse and I, have both in common 
the right of the patronage of a benefice, w'hich is of a very 
Urge precinct, situated at the feet of our Mountaines 
named Lohontan. It is with the inhabitants of that corner 
as It IS said to be with those of the valley of Augrouette] 

I hey leade a kind of peculiar life; their [fashion, their] 
attire, and their cuslomcs apart and scvcrall. They were 
directed and governed by certaine particular policies and 
cuslome.s, received by tradition from Father to Child • 
Whereto, without other Lawes or Compulsion, except the 
reverence and awe of their customc and use, thev awtfullv 
tie and bound themselves. This petty state had from all 
.antiquity continued in so happy a condition, that no neigh¬ 
bouring severe judge h.ad ever beenc troubled to enquire 
of their life and affaires, nor was ever Attiirny or Vct\ 
fofrgrlnp Lawyer called for, to g-ivc them advise or coun^cfl’ 
nor stranper soi.pht unto to determine their quarrels or 
decide their contentions; neither were ever beppers seen 
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among them. They alwaics avoyded commerce and 
shunned alliances with the other World, lest they should 
alter the purity of their orders and policy ; untill such time 
(as they say) that one amongst them, in their fathers daies, 
having a minde puft up with a noble ambition, to bring 
his name and credit in reputation, devised to make one of 
his Children Sir John Lackelatinej or Master Peter an 
Oakc: And having made him learne to WTite in some neigh¬ 
bour Townc not farre off, at last procured him to be a 
country Notary, or Petty-fogging Clark. This fellow 
having gotten some pelfe and become great, began to dis- 
daine their ancient customes, and put the pompc and 
statclincs of our higher regions into their heads. It 
fortuned that a chiefc Gossip of his had a Goate dishorned, 
whom he so importunately solicited to sue the Trespasser, 
and demand law and right at the Justicers hands, that 
dwelt thereabouts; And so never ceasing to sow sedition 
and breed suites amongst his neighbours, he never left till 
he had confounded and marred all. After this corruption 
or intrusion of law (they say) there ensued presently an¬ 
other mlschiefe of worse consequence, by mcanes of a 
^uackcsalvcr, or Empirlke Physition that dwelt amongst 
them, who would necdcs be married to one of their 
dauglilers, and so endmizon and settle himsclfe amongst 
them. 

This gallant began first to teach and instruct them in 
the names of agewes, rheumes and impostumes; then the 
scitualion of the heart, of the liver and other intrailcs : A 
Science untill then never known or heard of among them. 
And in stead of garlike, wherewith they had learned to 
cxpcll, and vvcrc wont to cure all diseases, of what qualitic 
and liow dangerous soever they were, he induced and 
inured them, were it but for a cough or cold, to take 
strange compositions and potions : And thus beganne to 
tratfickc not only their health, but also their deaths. They 
hwcarc. that even from that time, they have apparantly per¬ 
ceived, that the evening Sercine or night-calmc bred the 
hcad-ach and blasted them; that to drinke being hot or in 
a sweat cmpalrcd their healths; that Autumne windes were 
more unwholesome and dangerous, then those of the 
spring-time: And that since his slibber-sawces, potions 
and physickc came first in use; they finde themselves 
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molested and distempered with Legions of unaccustomed 
maladies and unknowne diseases; and plainly feclc and 
sensibly perceive a generall weakencsse and declination in 
their antienl vigor; and that their lives are nothing so 
long, as before they were. Loe here the first of my talcs. 
The other is, that before 1 was troubled with the stonc^ 
chollicke and gravell in the bladder, hearing divers make 
espcciall account of a hee-goates blood, as a heavenly 
Manna sent in these latter ages for the good and preserva¬ 
tion of mans life : and hearing men of good understanding 
speake of it, as of an admirable and much-good-working 
tlrugge, and of an infallible operation : I, who have ever 
thought my sclfe subject to all accidents, that may in any 
sort fall on man, being yet in perfect health, began to take 
pleasure to provide my sclfe of this myracle, and forthwith 
gave order (according to the receipt) to have a Buck-goate 
gotten, and carefully fed in mine owne house. For the 
blood must be drawne from him in the hottest month of 
Summer, and he must onely be fed with soluble hcarbes, 
and drinckc nothing but White-wine. It was my fortune 
to come to mine owne house the very same day the Goate 
should be killed; where some of my people came in haste 
to tell me, that my Cooke found two or three great bowles 
in his paunch, which in his maw amongst his meat shocked 
one against another. I was so curious as I would needes 
have all his garbage brought before me ; the thicke and 
large skinne whereof I caused to be opened, out of which 
came three great lumps or bodies, as light as any spungc, 
so framed as they seemed to be hollow, yet outwardly 
hard and very firme, bemotled with divers dead and wan- 
nish colours : The one perfectly as round as any bowle, the 
other two somewhat lesser, and not so round, yet seemed 
to grow towards it. 1 have found (after I had made 
diligent inquiry among such as were wont to open such 
beasts) that it was a seld-seenc and unheard of accid<*nt. 
It is very likely they were such stones as ours be, and 
cozen-germanes to them ; which if it be, it is but vaine 
for such as be troubled with the stone or gravell to hope 
to be cured, by mcanes of a beasts blood, that was drawing 
neere unto death, and suffered the same disease. For, to 
aleadge the blood cannot participate of that contagion, and 
doth no whit therby alter his accustomed vertue, it’may 
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ratlicr be inferred that nothin^; in^endcrclh in a body, but 
by consent and communication of all the parts. The whole 
masse doth workc, and the whole frame a^jitate altoj^ether, 
allhouj^'h one part, according to the diversitie of opera¬ 
tions, doth contribute more or lesse than another; whereby 
It manifestly appeareth, that in all parts of this buckc- 
j^oate, there was some ^rctlie or petrilicanl qualitic. It 
was not so much for feare of anv future chaunce, or in 
rc\f:^nrd of mv selfe, that I was so curious of this experi¬ 
ment ; as in respect, tliat as well In mine ownc house, as 
cNe-where in sundry other places, it commeth to passe, 
that many women do often jjalhcr and lay up in store, 
divers such kindcs of sli^^ht druggs to help their neigh¬ 
bours. and otlier people with them, in lime of iieccssitie; 
nppiving one same rcmcdic to an hundred scvcrall diseases : 
vea many times such ns they would be very loath to take 
tliemselves; with which they often have good hicke, and 
well thrives it with them. .As for me I honour Physitions, 


not according to the common-receiv'd rule, for necessitie 
sake (for to this passage another of the Prophets may be 
aleaged who rcpvoovcd King Asa, becaure he had recourse 
unto Phvsiiions) hut rather for love I benre unto them¬ 
selves; having sieno '^ome, and knownc diverse honest 
nwn amongst them, and worthy all love and esteemc. II 
IS ttot them I h/ume, but their Arte; yet doc I not gre.atly 
rondemne them for seeking to profit by our foolishnesse 
(for most men do so) and it is a tiling common to all 
wtirhllings. Diverse f^rofessiotis and many vocations, both 
more <ind h’S'ie ‘trorthie tfton theirs^ subsist and are 
frroutuied onelv uf>on puhbke abuses and popular errours. 
I send for therii when I am sickc. if they may convemontly 
be found; and love to be entertained by them, rewarding 
them as other men <loc. I gi'c tlicm authority to enjoync 
me to keepc my selfc warme, if 1 love it better so than 
otherwise ihev niav chuse, he it either Icckes or lettuce, 
what rnv broth shall be made wilh.all. and appoint me cither 
white or rlaret to drink : and so of other things else, ind.t- 
ferent to mv taste, humour or customc. I know well it is 
nothif- to'them, forsomueh ns SUarpvnesse ami Strange- 
ursse arc acculents of physiches pr,.per esumce. LycurguS 
.dl-.wcd and appovnlvd the sickc men of Sparta to drinkc 
wine. W'hv *i;d lie s<i? Ih-cause lu-ing m health. li'e\ 
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hated the use of it. Even as a Gcntlcjiian who dwcllcth 
not farre from me, uscth wine as a soveraigne remcdie 
against agews, because bcinjj in perfect health, he hateth 
the taste tliercof as death. How many of tliem sec we to 
be of my humour? That is, to disdaine all f’hysicke for 
their owne behoofc, and live a kinde of formal! free life, 
and altogether contrary to that, which they prescribe to 
others? And what is that, but a manifest abusing of our 
simplicilie? For, they hold their life as deare, and esteeme 
their health as pretious as wee do ours, and would apply 
their effects to their skill, if themselves knew not the un¬ 
certainty and falsehood of it. It is the fcarc of painc and 
death; the impatience of the disease and griefe : and indis¬ 
creet desire and headlong thirst of health, that so bhndcth 
them, and us. It is rnecre faintnes that makes our con¬ 
ceit : and pusill.animitic forceth our credulitie, to be so 
ycelding and pliable. The greater part of whom doe not¬ 
withstanding not beleeve so much, as they endure and 
suffer of others : For I heare them complaine, and speake 
of it no otherwise than we doc. Vet in the end arc they 
resolved. What sliould I doe then? As if impatience 
were in it selfe a better remedie than patience. Is there 
any of them, that hath yeeldcd to this miserable subjection, 
that doth not likewise yecldc to all mancr of impostures? 
or dooth not subject himsclfc to the mercie of whomsoever 
hath the impudencie to promise him recoverie, and w'arrant 
him health? 

The Babilonians were wont to carry their sicke people, 
into the open strectes : the common sort were there physi- 
tions : where all such as passed by were by humanitie and 
civilitie to enquire of their stale and maladie, and accord¬ 
ing to their skill or experience, give them some sound 
advise and good counsell. W'e differ not greatly from 
them : There is no poore Woman so simple, whose mum¬ 
bling and muttering, whose slibbcr-slabbers and drenches 
we doe not employ. And as for mee, were I to buy any 
medicine. I would rather spend my money in this kinde of 
Physicke, than in any other : because therein is no danger 
or hurt to be feared. What Homer and Pinto said of the 
^tgyptinns, that they were all Physitions, may well be 
said of all people. There is neither Man nor Woman, that 
vanteth not himsclfc to have some receipt or other, and 
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doth not ha;^;ird the same upon his neighbour^ if he wilJ 
but give credite unto him. 

I was not long since in a company, where I wot not who 
of my fraternity, brought newes of a kinde of pillcs, bv 
true necompt, composed of a hundred and oddc scvcr.'iH 
ingredients; Whereat we laughed very heartily, and made 
our stives good sport: For, what rocke so hard were able 
to resist the shocke, or withstand the force of so tliicke and 
numerous a battery? I understand nevcrthelesse, of such 
as tookc of them, that the least graine of gravcil dained 
not to stirre at all. I cannot so soone give over writing 
of this subject, but I must needs say a word or two, con¬ 
cerning the experience they have made of their prescrip¬ 
tions, which they would have us take as a warantice or 
assurance of the certainty of their drugges and potions. 
The greatest number, and as I deeme, more than tlie two 
thirds of medicinablc vertues, consist in the quintessence 
or secret propriety of simples, whereof wee can have no 
other instruction but use and custon^c. For, Oxtintessence 
is fio of/*er fhrng than a quality, -whereof wee cannot with 
our reason fituic out the cause. In such trials or experi¬ 
ments, those which they afhrnic to have acquired by the 
inspiration of some Darmon, I am contented to receive and 
allow of them (for, touching mymclcs, I meddle not with 
them) or be it the experiments drawne from things, which 
for other respects fall often in use with us : As if in Wooll, 
wherewith we wont to cloth our selves, some secret exsic¬ 
cating or drying quality, have by accident bcene found, 
that rurcth kihes nr chilhlaincs in tlie hecles; and if in 
reddishes, wc cat for nourishment, some opening or aperi- 
liNC operation have bcene discovered. Galen reporteth, 
that a Leprous man chanced to be cured, by mcanes of a 
Cuppe of Wine he had drunkc, forsomuci) as a Vhper was 
by fortune fallen into the Wine caske. In w'hlch example 
we findc the mc.ine, and a very likely directory to this 
experience. As also in those, to which Physitions alTirmc, 
to have becne addressed by the examples of some beasts. 
But in most of other experiences, to which they say tlicy 
came bv fortune, and had no other guide but hazard, I 
finde the progresse of this information incredible. I 
imagine man, hcedfully viewing about him the infinite 
munbrr of things, creatures, plants and mcttals. I wot 
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not wIjctc to make him be^inne his lissay; And suppose 
he cast his first fantasic upon an Elkes-Horne, to which an 
casic and gentle credulity must be given; he will be as 
farre to secke, and as much troubled in his second opera¬ 
tion : So many diseases and scverall circumstances are 
proposed unto him, that before hcc come to the certainty 
of this point, unto which the perfection of liis experience 
should arrive, mans wit shall be to secke, and not know 
where to turne himselfe; And before (aniiddest this infinity 
of things) hcc finde out what this Horne is: Amongst the 
numberlessc diseases that arc, what an Epilepsic is ; the 
sundry and manifolde complexions in a melancholy man ; 
So many seasons in Winter : So diverse Nations amongst 
i renchmen; So many ages in age; So diverse calcstiall 
changes and alterations, in the conjunction of Venus and 
Saturne: So severall and many partes in a mans body, nay 
in one of his fingers. To all which being neither guided 
by argument, nor by conjecture, nor by example, or divine 
inspiration, but by the onely motion of fortune; it were 
most necessary, it should be by a perfectly artificial!, well- 
ordred, and mcthodicall fortune. Moreover, suppose the 
disease thorowly cured, how shall he rest assured, but that 
either the evill was come to his utmost period, or that an 
effect of the hazard, caused the same health? Or the 
operation of some other thing, which that day he had either 
eaten, drunkc or touched? or whether it were by the nicrite 
of his Grandmothers prayers? Besides, suppose this ex¬ 
periment to have beene perfect, how many limes was it 
applied and begun a new; And how often was this long 
and tedious web of fortunes and encounters woven over 
againe, before a certaine rule might be concluded? And 
being concluded, by whom is it I pray you? Amongst so 
tnony millions of men, you shall scarse meete •ivith three 
or foure, that U'ill duely observe, and carefully keepe a 
Register of their experiments; shall it be your, or his 
happe, to light trucly, or hit just with one of them three 
or foure? What if another man? Nay what if a hundred 
other men have had and made contrary experiments, and 
cleane opposite conclusions, and yet have sorted well? We 
should peradventure discerne some shew of light, if all the 
judgements and consultations of men were knowne unto 
us. But 77ia/ three Witnesses and three Doctors shall 
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JU’ay all mankitid, there is no reason. It were requisite 

humane nature had appointed and made spcciall choise of 

them, and that by expresse procuration and letter of 

atturny they were by her declared our Judges and deputed 
our Atturntes, * 


TO MY LADY Or_ DVRAS 

Madame, the last time it pleased vou to come and visitc 
me, you found me upon tliis point. And because it may 
be, these toyes of mine may liappilv come to your hands* 
I would have tliem wilnesse, their author rcpulcth him- 
sclfc highly honoured, for the fa\ ours it shall plc.ase vou to 
shew tliem. Wherein you shall dlsccrnc the very'same 
demeanor and scife-countenance, you have scene in his 
conversation. And could I have assumed unto my scife 
any otlier fashion, than mine ownc accustomed, or more 
honourable and belter forme, I would not have done it: 
For, al I seeke to reape by my writings, is, they will 
naturally represent and to the life, pourtrav me to your 
remembrance. 'I he very same conditions and faculties, it 
pleased your Lady-ship to frequent and receive, u ith much 
tnorc honor and curtcsic, tlian thev any way deserve, I 
will place and reduce (but without alteration and cliangc) 
into a solide body, which may happily continue some daves 
and ycarcs after mcc : W here, when soever it shall please 
you to refresh your memory with them, you may easily 
fmde them, without calling them to remembrance; which 
they scarscly deserve. I would entreate you to continue 
the favour of your Friend-ship towards me, by the same 
qualities, through whose mcancs it was produced. I labour 
not to l>e beloved more and esteemed better being dead, 
than alive. The humour of I yhcrius is ridiculous and 
common, who endevoured more to extinguish his glorv in 
future ages, than yeeld hlmselfe regartlfull and pleasing 
to men of his times. If I were one of those, to whom the 
\\’orld may be indebted! for praise, I would quit it for the 
one moytic, on condition it would pay me bcforc-liand : 
And that the same wouKl hasten, and in great heapes 
environ me about, more thickc than long, and more full 
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than lasliuj'. And let it hardly vanish with my knowk*<lt;c, 
and when this sweet alliirin^j sound shall no more tickle 
mine earcs. It were a fond conceit, now I am ready to 
leave the commerce of men, by new commendations, to g^oe 
about anew to beget my selfe unto them. 

I make no account of goods, which I could not employ to 
the use of my life. Such as I am, so would 1 be elsewhere 
then in Paper. Mine art and industry have been employed 
to make mysclfe of some worth. My study and endev'our 
to doe, and not to w-rite. I have applied all my skill and 
devoirc to frame my life. Lo-heerc mine occupation and my 
worke. I am a lesse maker of bookes, then of any thing else. 
1 have desired and aimed at suflicier^cic, rather for the 
benefitc of my present and essentiall commodities, then to 
make a store-house, and hoard it up for mine heires. \\.’ho- 
soever hath any worth in him, let him shew it in his be¬ 
haviour, manors and ordinary discourses; l>c it to treat of 
love or of quarrels; of sport and play or bed-matters, at 
board or else-whcre; or be it in the conduct of his ownc 
affaires, or private houshold matters. Those whom I see 
make good bookes. having tattered hosen and ragged 
clothes on, had they believed me they should first have 
gotten themselves good clothes. Demand a Spartan, 
whether he would rather be a cunning Rhcthorician, then 
an excellent Souldicr : nay w’ere I asked, I w uld say, a 
good Cooke, had I not some to serve me. Good Lord 
(Madame) how I would hate such a commendation, to be 
a sumcient man in writing, and a foolish-shallow-hcadcd 
brame or coxcombe in all things else : vet had I rather be 
a foole, both here and there, then to have made so base a 
choisc, wherein to imploy my worth. So farre am I also 
from expecting, by such trifles to gaine new honour to my 
self : as I shal think I make a good bargain, if I loose not 
a part of that little, I had already gained. For, besides 
that this dombe and dead picture, shall derogate and stealc 
from my naturall being, it fadgeth not and hath no refer¬ 
ence unto my better state, but is much fallen from my first 
vigor and natural! jollity, enclining to a kindc of droopinn- 
or mouldincsse. I am now' come to the bottomc of the 
vessel!, which beginneth to taste of his dregs and lees 
Othrrwise (good Mn<lame) I should not have dared so 
boldly to have ripped up the mysteries of Physickc con- 
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sidcrlnj; tlm estcemc anti crcdite vour sclfe, and so many 
others, ascribe unto it, and hold it in; had I not btenc 
directed thcrunto by the authors of the same. I thinke 
they have but two ancient ones in Latine, to wit Pliny and 
Celsus. If you fortune at any time to looke into theni, you 
shall findc them to speake much more rudely of their Art. 
then I doe. I but pinch it gently, they cut the throate of 
It. Pliny amongst other things, doth much scofTe at them, 
forsomuch as when they are at their wits end, and can go 
no further, they have found out this goodly shift, to send 
their long-turmoiled, and to no end much tormented 
patient, with their drugs and diets, some to the helpe of 
their vowes and myraclcs, and some others to hot Baths 
and waters. (Fie not offended noble Lady, he meancth not 
those on this side, under the protection of your house, and 
all Grn7«on<oi5cs.) They have a third kinde of shift or 
evasion to shake us off and discharge tlicmscivcs of the 
imputations or reproaches, wee may justly charge them 
with, for the small amendment of our infirmities; whereof 
they have so long had the survay and government, as they 
have no more Inventions or devises left them, to ammuse 
us with; that is, to send us, to sceke and take the good 
fiire of some other Country. Madam, wc have harped 
long enough upon one string; I hope you will give me 
leave to come to my former discourses againe, from which 
for your better entcrtaincmcnt, I had somewhat digressed. 

It was (as farre as I remember) Pericles, who being de¬ 
manded how he did; you may (said he) judge it by this, 
showing certaine scroules or hriefes he had lied about his 
neckc and armes. He would infer, that he was verv 
sicke, since he was forced to have recourse to such vanities, 
and had suffered liimselfe to he so drest. I nffirmc not, 
hut 1 may one day b<* tlr.awnc to such fond opinions, and 
yceld my life and health to the mercy, discretion, and regi¬ 
ment of I’hisltions. I may happily f.all into this fond mad* 
nesse : I dare not warrant mv future constancy. And even 

then If anv askc me how I doc, I mav answer him as did 

# # 

Pericles; ^'nu may judge, by shewing my hand fraughted 
with six drammes of Opium. It will he an evident token 
of a violent sicknesse. My judgement shall he exceedingly 
out (»f temper. If impacienre or fcare get that advantage 
upon me, you may thereby conclude some quelling fever 
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hath seized upon my mindc. I have taken the paincs to 
plead this cause, whereof I have but small understanding, 
somewhat to strengthen and comfort naturall propension, 
against the drugs and practise of our Physickc, which is 
derived into me from mine ancestors : lest it might only be 
a stupid and rash inclination ; and that it might have a 
little n>ore forme. And that also those, who see me so 
constant against the exhortations and threates, which arc 
made against me, when sickencsse comnicth upon me, may 
not thinke it to be a mecre conceit, and simple wilfulnesse; 
And also, lest there be any so peevish, as to judge it to be 
some motive of vainc glory. It were a strange desire, to 
sceke to draw honour from an action, common both to 
me, to my Gardiner, or to my Groomc. Surely my heart 
is not so pufFt up, nor so windy, that a solide, fleshy and 
marrowy pleasure, as health is; I should change it for an 
imaginary spiritual! and airy delight. Renowme or glory 
(were it that of Aymons foure sons) is over deerely bought 
by a man of my humour, if it cost him but three violent fits 
of the chollike. Give me health a Gods name. 'I'hose 
that love our Physickc, may likewise have their considcra* 
tions good, great and strong, I hate no fantasies contrary 
to mine. I am so far from vexing my selfe, to see my 
judgement differ from other mens, or to grow incompatible 
of the society or conversation of men, to be of any other 
faction or opinion then mine owne; that contrariwise {as 
variety is the most gcncrall fashion that nature hath 
followed, and more in the mindcs, then in the bodies : for- 
somuch as they are of a more supple and yeelding sub¬ 
stance and susceptible or admitting of formes) 1 findc it 
more rare to see our humor or dcsseignes agree in one. 
And never were there two opinions in the world alike, no 
more than two haires, or two graines. Diversity is the 
tnost uttiversall quality. 


The end of the Second Booke. 




EVERYMAN^S LIBRARY 

By ERNEST RHYS 

V ICTOR HUGO said a Library was 'an act of faith,' and 
another writer spoke of one so beautiful, so perfect, so 
harmonious in all its parts, that he who made it was smitten 
with a passion. In tliat faith EverjTnan’s Library was planned 
out originally on a large scale; and the idea was to make it 
conform as far as possible to a perfect scheme. However, per¬ 
fection is a thing to be aimed at and not to be acliieved in tliis 
difficult world; and since the first volumes appeared there have 
been many interruptions, chief among them Wars, during which 
even the City of Books feels the great commotion. But the 
series always gets back into its old stride. 

One of the practical expedients in the original plan was to 
divide the volumes into separate sections, as Biography, Liction, 
Histor>’, Belles-lettres, Poetry, Philosophy, Romance, and so 
forth; with a shelf for Young People. The largest slice of this 
huge provision of nearly a thousand volumes is, as a matter of 
course, given to the tyrranous demands of fiction. But in 
carrying out the scheme, publishers and editors contrived to 
keep in mind that books, like men and women, have their 
elective alfinities. The present volume, for instance, will be 
found to have its companion books, both in the same class and 
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not less signi6cantly in other sections. With that idea too, 
novels like Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe and Fortunes of Nigel, 
Lytton’s Harold, and Dickens’s TaU of Tico Cities, have been 
used as pioneers of history and treated as a sort of holiday 
history books. For in our day history is tending to grow more 
documentary and less Uterary; and ‘the historian who is a 
stylist/ as one of our contributors, the late Thomas Seccombe, 
said, ‘will soon be regarded as a kind of Phoenix.' 

As for history, Everyman’s Library has been eclectic enough 
to choose its historians from every school in turn, including 
Gibbon, Grote, Finlay, Macaulay, Motley, and Prescott, while 
among earlier books may be found the Venerable Bede and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. On the classic shelf too, there is a 
Livy in an admirable translation by Canon Roberts, and Caesar, 
Tacitus, Thucydides, and Herodotus are not forgotten. 

'You only, O Books/ said Richard dc Bury, 'are liberal and 
independent; you give to all who ask.’ The variety of authors 
old and new, the wisdom and the wit at the disposal of Everyman 
in his own Library, may even, at times, seem all but embarrass¬ 
ing. In the Essays, for instance, he may turn to Dick Steele in 
The Spectator and learn how Cleomira dances, when the elegance 
of her motion is unimaginable and ‘her eyes are chastised with 
the simplicity and innocence of her thoughts.’ Or he may take 
A Century of Essays, as a key to a whole roomful of the English 
Essayists, from Bacon to Addison, Elia to Augustine Birrell. 
These are the golden gossips of literature, the writers who learnt 
the delightful art of talking on paper. Or again, the reader 
who has the right spirit and looks on all literature as a great 
adventure may dive back into the classics, and in Plato’s 
Phaedrus read how every soul is divided into three parts (like 
Caesar’s Gaul). The poets next, and he may turn to the finest 
critic of Victorian times, Matthew .\rnold, as their showman. 
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and 5nd in his essay on Maurice de Guerin a clue to the 'magical 
power of poetry/ as in Shakespeare, with his 

daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty. 

Hazlitt’s Table Talk may help us again to discover the 
relationship of author to author, which is another form of the 
Friendship of Books. His incomparable essay, 'On Going a 
Journey/ is a capital prelude to Coleridge’s Diographia Literaria\ 
and so throughout the long labyrinth of the Library shelves 
one can follow the magic clue in prose or verse that leads to 
the hidden treasury. In that way a reader becomes his own 
critic and Doctor of Letters, and may turn to the Byron review 
in Macaulay’s Essays as a prelude to the three volumes of 
Byron’s own poems, remembering that the poet whom Europe 
loved more than England did was, as Macaulay said, ‘the 
beginning, the middle and the end of all his own poetry.’ This 
brings us to the provoking reflection that it is the obvious 
authors and the books most easy to reprint which have been 
the signal successes out of the many hundreds in the series, for 
Everyman is distinctly proverbial in his tastes. He likes best 
of all an old author who has worn well or a comparatively new 
author who has gained something like newspaper notoriety. 
In attempting to lead him on from the good books that are 
known to those that are less known, the publishers may have 
at times been even too adventurous. But the elect reader is 
or ought to be a party to this conspiracy of books and book¬ 
men. He can make it possible, by his help and his co-operative 
test, to add still more authors, old and new. ' Infinite riches in 
a little room,’ as the saying is, will be the reward of every 
citizen who helps year by year to build the City of Books. 
With such a belief in its possibilities the old Cliief (J. M. Dent) 


threw himself into vhe enter,>rise. With the zeal of a t.ne 
Un.-lover. he thought that books might Ire alive and pro¬ 
ductive as dragons’ teeth, which, being ’sown up and down 
the knd, might cliancc to spring up armed men.’ That is a 
great idea, and it means a fighting campaign in wliicb every 
new reader who buys a volume, counts as a recruit. 


To him all book.s which lay 
riicir sure foundation in the heart of man 
J-roin Homer the great 'Ihundcrer, to the voice 
J hilt roArs the bed of J^rwish song 
Shall speak as Powers for ever to be halTowcd! 
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Balzac’s Wild A-Vs Skin, 20 

Kug5nle tiraridet, 1G9 
Old Goriot, 170 
Atheist’s Maas, etc., 220 
Cbri-st lu Flanders, otc., 

Tliu C'bouans, 285 
Quest of the Absolute. 280 
Cut and Racket, et4:., 319 
Catberioe de Mcillci, 419 
CooiilD l*on<«, 403 
The Country Docleir, 530 
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Borrow'e Bible in Spain, 15l 
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